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GRACE 


DUKE 


Ormond:;&c. 


Veretias , endeavouring to * prove 
from the principles ot his Pliloſo- 


phy, that the World had a caſual 

beginning from the concourſe of 
Atomes ; and that Men, as well as the rett 
of Animals, were produc'd from the vital 
heat and moiſture of their Mother Earth ; 
from the ſame principles is bound to anſwer 
this objeQtion, why Men are not daily 
form?'d after the ſame manner, which he 
tells us is, becauſe rhe kindly warmth, and 
procreative Faculty of the Ground 1s 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
now worn out: Ihe Sun is a diſabled Lo- 
ver, and the Earth is paſt her teeming 
time. 
Though Religion has inform'd us better 
of our Origine, yet ig appears plainly, that 


not only the Bodies, but the Souls of Men, - 
have decreas'd from the vigour of the . firſt ' 


Ages ; that we are not more ſhort of the 
ſtature and ſtrength of thoſe gygantick He- 
roes, than we are'of their underſtanding, 
and their wit. To let paſs thoſe happy Pa- 
triarchs, who were ſtriplings at fourſcore, 
and had afterwards {even or eight hundred 
years before them to beget Sons and Daugh- 
ters; and to conſider Man in reference only 
to his Mind, and that no higher than the 
Age of Socrates : How vaſt a difference is 
rhere betwixt the produCtions of thoſe Souls, 
and theſe of ours? How much better Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and the reſt of the Philoſophers un- 
derſtood Nature; Thucydides, and Herodo« 
tus adorn'd Hiſtory ; Sophccles, Earypides 
and Menander advanc'd Poetry; than thoſe 
Dwarfs of Wit and Learning who ſucceed- 
ed them in after times ? That Age was moſt 
Famous amongſt rhe Greeks, which ended 
with the death of Alexander ; amongſt the 
Romans Learning ſeem'd again to revive 
and flouriſh in the Century which produc'd 
Cicero, Varro, Saluſt, Livy, Lucretias and 


Virgil; And atter a ſhort interval of years, ' 


(wherein 
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(wherein Natuie ſeem'd to take a breath- 
ing time for a ſecond birth,) there ſprung 
up under the Yeſpaſians, and thoſe excellent 
Princes who ſucceeded them, a race of me- 


. morable Wits ; ſuch as were the two P/:- 


nies, Tacitus, and Saetonias ; and as it Greece 
was emulous of the Roman Learning, under 
the ſame favourable Conſtellation, was born 
the famous Philoſopher and Hiſtorian Pl. 
tarch, Then whom Antiquity has never pro- 
duc'd a Man more generally knowing, or 
more vertuous ; and no ſucceeding Age has 
_ him. His Lives, both in his own 
eſteem, and thar of others, accounted the 
Nobleſt of his Works, have been long ſince 
render'd into Engliſh : Bur as that Tranſla- 
tion was only from the French, ſo it ſuffer'd 
this double diſadvantage, firſt, that it was 
but a Copy of a Copy, and that too but 
lamely taken from the Greek Original : Se- 
condly, that the Engliſh Language was then 
unpoliſh'd, and far from the ' perfeCtion 
which-it hasſince attain'd : So that the firſt 
Verſion is not only ungrammatical and un- 
graceful, but in many places almoſt unin- 
telligible. For which Reaſons, and leſt ſo 
uſeful a piece of Hiſtory, ſhou'd lie oppreſg&d 
under the rubbiſh of Antiquated Words, 
ſome ingenious and learned Gentlemen, 
have undertaken this Task: And what 
wou'd have been the labour of one Man's 

A'$-. Lite, 
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Life, will, by the ſeveral endeavours of 


many, be now accompliſh'd in the compaſs 
of a year. How far they have ſucceeded 


in this laudable attempt, to me 1t belongs . 


not to determine; who am too much a 
party to bea Judge : But I have the honour 


to be Commiſſhoir'd from the Tranſlators of 


this Volume, to inſcribe their labours and 
my own, with all hunulity, to your Graces 
Name and Patronage. And never was any 
Man more ambitious of an employment, of 
which he was fo little worthy. Fortune has 
at laſt gratify*d that earneſt defire I have al- 
ways had, to ſhew my devotion to your 
Grace; though I deſpair of paying you my 
acknowledgments. And of all other op- 
portunities I have happen'd on the moſt fa- 
vourable to my felt; who, having never 
been able to produce any thing of my own, 
which cou'd be worthy of your view, am 
{upply*d by the afſhftance of my Friends, 
and honour'd with .the preſentation of 
their labours, The Author they have Tran- 
{Jated, has been long familiar to you : Who 
have been conve; {ant in all ſorts of Hiſtory 
both Anci:nt and Modern; and have 
form'd the Idea of your moſt Noble Life 
from the Inſtructions and Examples con- 
tain*d in th2m ; both in the management of 
publick aftaus, and 1in the private Offices of 
Vertue ; in the crjoyment of your beiter 

| | Fortune, 
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Fortune, and ſuſtaining of your worſe ; in 
habituating your ſelf to an eaſe greatneſs ; 
in repelling your Enemies, in fſuccouring 
your Friends, and in all traverſes of For- 
tune, 1n every colour of your Life, main- 
taining an 1nviolable fidelity co your Sove- 
raign. *Tis long ſince that I have learn'd to 
forget the art of praiſing; but here the 
heart dictates to the pen; and I appeal to 
your Enemies, (if ſo much generofity and 
good nature can have left you any) whe- 
ther they are not conſcious to themſelves 
that I have not flatter'd. 

"Tis an age indeed, which is only fit for 
Satyr ; and the ſharpeſt I have ſhall never 
be wanting to launce its Villanies, and its 
ingratitude to the Governmeat :, There are 
few men 1a it, who are capab'e of ſupport- 
ing the weight of a jult and defſerv*d com- 


-mendation : But amongſt thoſe few there 


mult always ſtand excepted the Illuſtrious 
Names of Ormond and of Offcry:. A Father 


anda Son, only worthy ot each other. Ne- 


ver was one Soul more fully intus'd into 
anothers Breaſt: Never was fo ſtrong an 
impreſſion made of Vertue, as that of your 
Graces into him : But though the ſtamp 
was deep, the ſubject which receiv'd it was 
of too fine a compoſition to be durable. 
Were not priority of 'Time and Nature 1n 
the caſe, it might have been doubrea winch 
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of you had been moſt excellent : But Hea- 
ven fſnatch'd away the Copy to make the 
Original more precious. I dare truſt my 
ſelf no farther on this Subjeft : for after 
years of mourning, my ſorrow is yet ſo 
green upon me, that I am ready to tax Pro- 
vidence for the loſs of that Heroick Son : 
Three Nations had a general concernment 
in his Death, but I had one ſo very parti- 
cular, that all my hopes are almoſt dead 
with him; and I have loſt ſo much that TI 


am paſt the danger of a ſecond Shipwreck. 


But he ſleeps with an unenvy'd commenda- 
tion : Andhas left your Grace the ſad Le- 
gacy of all thoſe Glories which he deriv*d 
from you. An acceſſion which you wanted 
not, who were ſo rich before in your own 
Vertues, and that high reputation which is 
the product of them. A long deſcent of 
Noble Anceſtors, was not neceſſary to have 
made you great: But Heaven threw it in 
as over-plus when you were born, What 
you have done and ſuffter'd for two Royal 
Maſters has been enough to render you II- 
luſtrious ; ſo that you may ſafely wave the 
Nobility of your Birth, and rely on your 
Actions for your Fame. You have Can- 
cell'd the Debt which you ow*d to your 
Progenitors, and reflett more brightneſs on 
their Memory than you receiv'd from them. 
Your Native Country, which Providence 
| gave 
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gave you not leave to preſerve under one 
King, it has given you opportunity under 
another to reſtore. You cou'd not fave it 
from the Chaſtiſement which was due to its 
Rebellion, but you rais'd it from ruin after 
its repentance : So that the Trophies of 
War were the Portion of the Conquerour, 
but the Triumphs of Peace were reſerv?d 
for the vanquiſh'd. The misfortunes of 
Ireland were owing to it ſelf, but its Hap- 
pineſs and Reſtoration to your Grace, The 


' Rebellion againſt a Lawtful Prince was pu- 


niſh*d by an Uſurping Tyrant : But the 
fruits of his Victory were the rewards of 
a Loyal Subjet. How much that Noble 
Kingdom has flouriſh*d under your Graces 
Governmeat, both the Inhabitants and the 
Crown are: ſenſible. The riches of Ireland 
are increasd by-.it, and the Revenues of 
England are augmented. That which was 
a charge and burden of the Government is 
render*d an advantage and ſupport : The 
Trade and Intereſt of both Countries are 
united in a mutual benefit ; they conſpire 
to make each other happy ; the depen- 
dance of the one 1s an improvement of its 


Commerce; the preeminence of the other is 


not impaird by the intercourſe, and com- 
mon neceſliries are ſupply*d by both. Ire- 
land is no more a Cyon, to ſuck the nouriſh- 
ment from the Mother Tree ; neither 1s it 


overtop'd, 
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overtop*d, or hinder'd from growth by the 
ſuperiour branches ; but the Roots of Epg- 
land, diving (if I may dare to fay it) un- 
derneath the Seas, rileat a jult diſtance on 


' the Neighbouring Shore ; and there ſhoot 


up, and bear a product ſcarce inferiour to 
the Trunk from whence they ſprung. I 
may raiſe the commendation. higher, and 
yet not fear to offend the truth : Treland 1s 
a better Penitent than Ezzland: The Crime 
of Rebellion was common to both Coun- 


' tries; but the repentance of one Iſland has: 


been ſteady ; that of the other, to its ſhame, 
has ſuffer*d a'relapſe: Which ſhews the Con- 
veriions of their Rebels to have been real, 
that of ours.to have been but counterfeit. The 
Sons of Guilty Fathers there, have made 
amends for the diiloyalty of their Families ! 
But here the deſcendants of pardon'd Re- 
bels have only waited their time to copy 
the wickedaeſls of their Parents, and if pol- 
ſible to outdo it: They diſdain to hold 
their Patrimonies by aCtts of Grace and of 
Indempaity : And by maintaining their old, 
Treaſonable Principles, make it apparent, 
that they are (till ſpeculative Traytors. For 
whether they are zealous Settaries, or pro-! 
phane Republicans, (of which two ſorts 
they are principally compos'd) both our 
Reformers of Church and State, pretend to 


a power {uperiour to Kingſhip. 'The Fana- 
ticks 
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ticks derive their Authority from the - Bi- 
ble; and plead Religion to be antecedent 
ro any ſecular obligation : By vertue of 
which Argument, taking, it for granted, that 
their own Worſhip is only true, they arro- 
gate to themſelves the right of diſpoſing the 
Temporal Power, according to their plea- 
ſure; as that which is ſubordinate to the 
Spiritual : So that the ſame Reaſons, and 
Scriptures, which are urg*d by Popes tor the 
depoſition of Princes, are produc'd by Se- 
Qaries for altering the Succeſſion. The 
Epiſcopal Reformation has mannmiz'd 
Kings from the Ulſurpation of Rome; for 
it preaches obcdience and refignation to the 
lawful Secular Power : but the pretended 
Reformation of our Schiſmaticks, is to ſet 
up themſelves in the Papal Chair; and to 
make their Princes only their Truſtees. So 
that whether they or the Pope were upper- 
moſt in Exg/and, the Royal Authority were 
equally depreſs'd : The Priſon of our Kings 
word be the ſame ; the Goalers only wou'd 
be alter*d.” The broad Republicans are pe- 
nerally Men of Atheiſtick Principles, no- 
minal Chriſtians, who are bcholding to the 
Font, only that they are ſo calPd, other- 
wile Hobbiſts in their Politicks and Morals : 
Every Church is oblig*d to them that rhey 
own themſelves of noiſe ; becauſe their 
Lives are too ſcandalous for any. Some of 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
the SeCtaries are ſo proud, that oy think 
they cannot fin ; thoſe Commonwealth Men 
are {0 wicked, that they conclude there is 
no ſin, Lewdneſs, Rioting, aaa. | 
Debauchery, are their work-a-day practice : 
Their more ſolemn crimes, are unnatural 
Luſts, and horrid Murthers. Yet theſe are 
the Patrons of the Non-conformilts ; theſe 
are the Swords and Bucklers of God's Caule ; 
if his Cauſe be that of Separatilts and Re- 


bels. *Tis not but theſe Aﬀociates know - 


each other at the bottom, as well as S:meor 
knew Levi : The Republicans are fatisfy*d, 
that the Schiſmaticks are Hypocrites, and 
the Schiſmaticks are afſur'd that the Repub- 
licans are Atheiſts : But their commoa Prin» 
Ciples of Government are the Chains that 
link them : For both hold Kings to be Crea- 
tures of theif own making, and by infe- 
rence to þe at their own Troling With 
this difference, notwithſtanding, that the 
Canting Party face their pretences with a 
_ Call from God, the debauch'd Party, with 
a Commiſſion from the people. .So that if 
ever this ill contriv'd and equivocal aflocia- 
tion ſhou'd get uppermoſt, they wow'd 1n- 
fallibly contend for the ſupream right ; and 
as it was formerly on their 'money, ſo now 
it wow'd be in their intereſts ; God with vs 
wou'd be ſet upon. one fide, aud the Com- 


monwealth of England on the other. But I 
h the 
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the leſs. wonder at the mixture of theſe two 
Natures, becauſe two Salvage Beaſts of dit- 
ferent Species and Sexes ſhut up together, 
will forget their Enmity to fatishe their 
common Luſt; and ?tis no matter what 
kind of Monſter is produc'd betwixt them, 
fo the brutal Appetite be ſerv'd. I more 
admire at a third Party, who were Loyal 
when Rebellion was uppermoft, and have 
turn'd Rebels [at leaſt in Principle,) fince 
Loyalty has been triumphant. Thoſe of 
them whoſe Services have not been rewar- 
ded, have ſome prertence for * diſcontent ; 
and yet they grve the World to underſtand, 
that their Honour was not their Principle, 
but their Intereſt, If they are old Royal- 
liſts, *tis a ſign their vertue is worn out, 
and will bear no longer ; if Sons to Royal- 
liſts, they have probably been grafted on 
Whig-ſtocks, and grown out of kind ; like 
China Oranges in Portugal: Their Mothers 
part has prevaild in them, and they are de- 
generated from the Loyalty of their Fa- 

thers. fe 
But if they are ſuch, as many of them 
evidently are, whoſe ſervice has been, not 
only fully but laviſhly recompensd, with 
Honours and Preferment, theirs 1s an in- 
gratitude without parallel ; they have de- 
ſtroy?d their former merits, diſown*d the 
Cauſe for which they fought, bely*d their 
vouch, 
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youth, diſhonour'd their Age ; they have 
wrought themſelves out of preſent enjoy- 
ments, for imaginary hopes, and can never 
be truſted by their new Friends, becauſe 
they have betray'd their old. 'The greater 
and the ſtronger ties. which ſome of them 
have had, are the deeper brands of their 
Apoſtacy : For Arch- Angels were the firſt * 
and moſt glorious of the . whole Creation : 
They were the morning work of God ; and 
had the firſt impreſſions of his Image, what 
Creatures cou'd be made: They were of 
Kin to Eternity it ſelf; and wanting only 
that acceſſion to be Deities. Their fall was 
therefore more opprobrious than that of 

Man, becauſe they had no Clay for their 
excuſe: Though I hope and wiſh the Jatter 
part of the Allegory may not hold, and 
that repentance may be yet allow'd them. 
But I delight not. ro dwell on ſo ſad an gb- 
ject : Let this part of the Landſchape be 
caſt into ſhadows, that the heightnings of 
the other may appear more beautiful. For 


as Contrarics, the nearer they are plac'd 


are brighter, and the YVexes is illaftrated by 
the Neighbourhood of the Lazar, fo the 
unblemiſh'd Loyalty of your Grace, will 
{ſhine more clearly, whea ſet in competition 
with their ſtains. When the Malady which 
had ſeiz'd the Nobler parts of Britain; threw 
it felt our uo the limbs, and the firſt F- 
O 
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of it appear'd in Scotlard, yet no effects of 
it reach*d your Province ; Ireland ſtood un- 
tainted with that peſt: The care of the 
Phyſician prevented the Diſeaſe, and pre- 
ſerv*d the Country from infe&tion. When 
that Ulcer was rather ſtop'd than cur'd, 
(for the cauſes of it ſtill remain'd) and that 
dangerous Symptoms appear'd in Erzlard ; 
when the Royal Authority was here trod. 
den under foot, when one Plot was proſe. 
. Cuted openly, and another ſecretly fomen. 
' ted, yet even then was Trelard tree from 
our contagion: And if. ſome venomous 
Creatures were produc'd in that Nation, 
yet it appear*d they could .not live there ; 
They ſhed their poyſon: without etteCt : 
They deſpair'd ot being ſucceſsfully wicked 
in their own Country, and tranſported their 
Evidence to another, where they knew 
**twas vendible: Where accuſation was a 
Trade, where Forgeries were countenanc'd, 
where Ferjuries were. rewarded, where 
Swearing went for proof, and where the 
Merchandize of Death was gainful. That 
their Teſtimony was at lait diſcredited, pro- 
ceeded not from its incoherence ; For they 
were known by their own Party when they 
firſt appear'd ; bur their folly was then 
manag'd by the cunning of their Tutors ; 
they had ſtill been believ'd, had rhey (till 


tollow*d their Inſtructors : Bur when their 
Witneſs 
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Witneſs fell foul upon their Friends, - then 
they were proclaim'd Villains, diſcarded 
and diſoww'd by thoſe who ſent for them 
they ſeemd then firſt to be difcover'd, for 
what they had been known too well be- 
fore; they were decry'd as Inventors of 
what only they betray'd: Nay their very 
Wit was magnified, leſt being taken for 
Fools, they might be thought too ſimple to 
forge an Accuſation, Some of them till 
continue here deteſted by both ſides, be- 
liev'd by neither : (for even. their betters/ 
are at laſt uncas'd,) and ſome of them have 
receiv*d their hire in their own Country : 
For Perjury, which is malice to Mankind, 
is always accompanied with other Crimes : 
and tho? not puniſhable by our Laws with 
Death, yet draws a train of Vices after it: 
The Robber, the Murderer, and the Sodo- 
mite, - have often hung up the forſworn Vil-* 
lain : And what one FM took on truſt, ano- 


ther fin has pay*d. Theſe travelling Lo- 


cuſts are at lengthy ſwallow'd up in their 
own Red Sea. Ireland as well as England, 
is deliver'd from that flying .Plague ; for 
the Sword of Juſtice in your Graces Hand 
like the Rod of Moſes, is ſtretcht out againſt 
them : And the third part of his Majeſties 
Dominions is owing for its Peace to your 
Loyalty and Vigilance. 
But what Plutarch can this Age produce 
| 0 
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' to immortalize a Life ſo Noble? May ſome 


excellent Hiſtorian at length be found, ſome 
Writer not unworthy of his Subject, but 
may his employment be long deferr'd : 
May many happy years continue you to this 
Nation and your own; may your praiſes 
be celebrated late; that we may enjoy you 
living, rather than adore you dead. And 
fince yet, there is not riſen up among(t us, 
any Hiſtorian who is equal to ſo great an 
undertaking, let us hope that Providence 
has not aſſign'd the Workman, becauſe his 
employment is to be long delay*d ; becauſe 
it has reſerv*d your Grace for farther proofs. 
of your unwearied: duty, and a farther en- 
joyment of your Fortune. In which, tho? 
no Man has been leſs envy*d, becauſe no 
other has more Nobly usgdit; yet ſome 
droppings of the Ages venom have been 


| ſhed upon you : The Supporters of the 


Crown are plac'd too near it, to be exemp- 
ted from the ſtorm which was breaking 
over it, *Tis true, you ſtood involv'd in 
your own Vertue, and the Malice of your 


| Libellers cou'd not ſink through all thoſe 


folds to reach you. Your Innocence has 
defended you from their attacks, and your 
Pen has ſo Nobly vindicated that Innocence, 


3 that it ſtands in need of no other ſecond. 


The difference is as plainly ſeen, berwixt 
Sophiſtry and Truth, as it is betwixt the 
{tile 
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file of a Gentleman, and the clumſy ſtifneſs 


of a Pedant. Of all Hiſtorians God deliver - 
us from Bigots; and of all Bigots from our 
Setaries. Truth is never to be expected 
from Authors, whoſe underſtandings are 
wrap'd with Enthuſiaſm : For they judge all 
ations and their cauſes by their own perverſe 
Principles ; and a crooked line can never 
be the meaſure of a ſtreight one. Mr, Hobbs 
was us'd to ſay, that a Man was always 
2gainſt reaſon, when reaſon was againſt a 
Man: So theſe Authors are for obſcuring 
truth, becauſe truth would diſcover them. 
They are not Hiſtorians 'of an attion, but 
Lawyers of a Party : they are retain'd by 
their Principles, and brib'd by their Inter- 
efts : Their Narrations are an opening of 
their cauſe ;- and in the front of their Hiſto- 
ries, there ought to be written the Prologue 
ot a pleading, I am for the Plaintiff, or 1 am 


jor the Defendant. We have already ſcen 


large Volumes 'of State. Collections, and 
Church Legends, ſtufPd with deteQted For- 
cries in ſome parts, and gaping with omil- 
ſions of truth in others : Not penn'd I ſup- 
poſe with ſo vain a hopeas to cheat Poſte- 
rity, but to advance fome Deſign in the 
preſcnt Age : For theſe Legerdemain Ay- 
thors, are for telling ſtories, to keep their 
trick undiſcover'd ; and to make their con» 
veyancethe more clean. What calumny your 
Grace 
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Grace may expect from ſuch Writers, 1s al- 
ready evident : But it will fare with them, 
and it does with ill-Painters ; a Picture ſoun-, 
like in all its Features and Proportions, re- 
flects not on the original, bur on the Artilt : 
For malice will make a Piece more unre- 
ſembling than ignorance : And he who ſtu- 
dies the life, yet bungles, may draw ſome 
faint imitation of it ; but he who purpoſely 
avoids nature, mult fall into groteſque, and 
make no likeneſs. For my own part I am 
of the former ſort; And therefore preſume 
not to offer my unskiltulneis for ſo excel- 
lent a deſign, as is your illuſi.;ous Lite : To 
pray for its proſperity and continuance 1s 
my duty ; as it is my Ambitition to appear 
on all occaſions, 


Tour Graces moſt obedient 


and devoted Servant, 


JOHN DRYDEN 


THE 
Publiſher to tbe Reader. 


F OU have here, the firſt Volume of 
Plutarch's Lives, turn'd from the 
Greek into Engliſh; And (give me 
leave to ſay) the firlt attempt of doing it 
from the Originals. Tow may expect the Re- 
mainder, 72 four more; One after another 
as faſt as they may conveniently be diſpatch'd 


from the Preſs. It is not my buſineſs, or pre- 


tence, to Julge of a work of this quality, net- 


ther ao I take upon me to recommend i to the 
World any farther, than under ce of 4 
fair and a careful Publiſher, an iſcharze 


of a Truſt depoſited in my hands for the ſervice 
of my Country, and for a Common good, I am 
zot yet jo inſenſible of the Authority and Repa- 
tation of ſo great a Name, as not to conſult the 
Honour of the Author, together with the be. 
nefit azd fatisfaction of the Bookſeller, as 


* well as of the Reader, in this undertaking, 


I'n order to which ends, I have with all poſſi. 
ble Reſpe&t and Induſtry, Beſought, Solli- 
cited, ay4 Obtain'd the Aſſitance of Perſons 
equal to the Enterprize, and not only Criticks 

in 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 

zn the Tongue, but Men of known Fame and 
Abilities, for Style a»d Ornament, bur I [hall 
rather refer you to the Learned and Ingexions 
Tranſlators of this firſt Part, (whoſe Names 
yon will find in the next Page) as a Specimen 


of what you may promiſe your ſelf from the 
Reſt. 


After this Right done to the Greek Authar, 
T ſhall not need to ſay what profit and deli 
will accrae to the Engliſh Reader from: this 
Verſion, when he ſhall ſee this 1lluſtrious 
Piece iz bis own Mother Tongue ; and the 
very Spirit of +ho Original, —— ito 
 #he TraduQtion. Ard in one word, Plutarchy's 

 Worthies made yet more famous, by a Tran- 
ſlation that gives a farther Luſtre, even to 
Plutarch himſelf. 

Now as to the Bookſeller's Part ; I muſt ja- 
ſtifie my ſelf, that 1 have done all that to me 
belonged: That is to ſay, I have been putta- 
" ally Faithful to all my Commiſſions toward the 
Corre&aels and the Decency of the Work, 
and I have ſaid to my elf, that which I now 
ſay to the Pablick ; 

It is impoſſible, but a Book that comes 
into the World with ſo many. curcumſtan- 
ces of Dignity, Uſefulneſs, and Eſteem 
muſt turn to account. 
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paſs, that Hiſtorians, who give Immor- 
tality to others, are fo ill requited by 
Poſterity, that their Actions and their 
Fortunes are uſually forgotren ; neither 
themſelves incourag?d, while they live, nor 
J their Memory prelerv'd entire to future 
Apes. *Tis the ingratitude of Mankind to 
their greateſt Benelattors, that they, who 
teach us Wiſdom by the ſureſt ways, (lct- 
ting before us what we ought to ſhun, or 
to purſue, by the Examples of the molt Fa- 
inous Men whom they Record, and by the 
Experience 


[ Know not by what Fate it comes to 
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Experience of their Faults and Vertues, } 

ſhould generally live poor and unregar- 

cd ; as if they were born only for the pub- 

lick, and had no intereſt in their own well- 

being ; but were to be _— up like Ta- 
c 


pers, and to waſte themſelves, for the be- 
nefit of others. But this is a complaint too 

eneral, and the cuſtom has been too long 
eſtab.':Þd to be remedied ; neither does ir 
wholi, reach our Author : He was born in 
an Age, which was ſenſible of his Vertne ; 
and found a Trajar to reward him, as Ari- 
fotle did an Alexander. But the Hiſtorians, 
who ſucceeded him, have either been too 
envious, or too careleſs of his reputation ; 
none of them, not even his own Country- 
men, having given usany particular account 


. of him ; or it they have, yet their Works 


are not tran{mitted to us; 1o that we are 
forc'd to glean from Platarch, what he has 
{catter'd in his Writings concerning him- 
ſelf, and his Original: Which (excepting 
that little memorial, that Sazdas, and ſome 
tew others, have lett concerning him) is all 
we can Collect, relating to this Great Phi- 
loſopher, and Hiſtorian. | 

He was born at Cherozea, a ſmall City of 
Beotia in Greece, between Attica and Pho- 
cis, and reaching to both Seas. The Cit. 
mate not much befriended by the Heavens ; 


tor the air 1s thick and foggy ; and conſe- 
quently 
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quently the Inhabitants partaking of its in- 
fluence, groſs Feeders, and fat witted ; 
brawny, and unthinking, juſt the conſtitu- 
tion of Heroes : Cut out for the Exccutive 
and brutal buſineſs of War ; but ſo .ſtupid 
in the deſigning part, that in all the revo- 
lJutions of Greece they were never Maſters, 
but only in thoſe few years, when they 
were led by Epaminonaas, or Pelopidas. Yet 
this foggy air, this Country of fat Wea- 
thers, as Javenal ealls it, produc'd three 
Wits, which were comparable to any three 
Athenians : Pindar, Epaminondas, and our 
Plutarch, to whom we may add a fourth, 
Sextus Cheronenſis, the Praceptor of the 
Learned Emperour Marcus Aurelius; and 
the Nephew of our Author. 

Cheronea, (it we may give credit to Pau- 
ſanias,«in the ninth Book of his deſcriprion 
of Greece) was anciently calPd Araz, from 
Arne the Daughter of Af£:lus; but being 
{ciruated to the Weſt of Parnaſſus in that 
low-land Country, the natural unwholiom- 
neſs of the Air was augmented by the Even= 
ing Vapours caſt upon it irom thar Moun- 
tain, which our late Travellers delcribe to 
be full of moiſture agd mar{hy grourd in- 
clos'd in the inequality of its afcents : And 
being alſo expoied to the Winds which 
blew from that quarter, the Town was per- 
petually unhealthful, tor which reaſon, ſays 

| my 
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my Author, Cheron, the Son of Apollo and B| 
Thero, made it be rebuilt, and turn'd it to- 
wards the riſing Sun; From whence the 
Town became healthful, and conſequent] 

populous ; in memory of which benefit, it 
afterwards retain*d, his name. But as Ery- 
mologies are uncertain, and the Greets, a« 
bove all Nations, given to fabulous deri- 
vations of Names, eſpecially, when they 
tend to the Honour of their Country, I 
think we may be reaſonably content to take 
the denomination. of the Town, from its 


Cheron ſufficiently implies. 

But to loſe no time, in theſe Grammat1- 
cal Etymologies, which are commonly uns 
certain 15 on tis agreed that Pl/utarch was 
here born ; the year uncertairl, but without 
diſpute in the Reign of Claudirs. 

Toh. Gerrard Yofſius has aſſgn'd his Birth 
in the latter end of that Emperour : Some 
other Writers of his Lite, have left it un- 
decided, whether then, or in the beginning 
of Nero's Empire : But the moſt accurate 
Raaldus (as | find it 1n the Pars Edition of 
Plutarch*'s Works)has manifeſtly prov*d him 
to be born in the middle time of Claxdirs, 
or ſomewhat lower: For Plautarch in the 
Inſcription at Delphos, of which more here- 
after, remembers that Ammonins his Maiter 
diſputed with him and his Brother Lamprias 

| Cconceraing 


of PLUTARCH. 
concerning it, when Nero made his Pro- 
Y greſs into Greece, which was in his twelfth 
ear ; and rhe Queſtion diſputed cou'd not 
manag'd with ſo much learning as it was, 
by meer Boys ; therefore he was then ſix- 
teen, or rather eighteen years of Ape. 
Xylander has obſerv*d, that Plutarch him- 
ſelf, ig the Life of Pericles, and that of 
Anthony, has mention'd both Nero, and Do- 
mitian, as his Contemporaries. He has alſo 
left it on Record in his Synpoſiaques, that 
his Family was ancient in Cheroneas; and 
that for many Deſcents, they had bora 
the moſt conſiderable Offices ia that petty 
Common-wealth.- The chiefeſt of which 
was known by the name of Archon amongſt 
the Grecians; by that of Pretor Urbis a- 
mong the Romans; and the Dignity and 
Power was not much different from that of 
our Lord Mayor of Londoz. His Great 
Grand-Father Nzicarchus perhaps injoy*d 
that Office in the diviſion of the Empire 
betwixt Auguſtus Ceſar, and Mark Anthony. 
And when the Civil Wars enſued betwixt 
them, Cheronea was lo hardly us'd by Antho- 
nie's Lieutenant, or Commillary there, that 
all the Citizens without exception, were 
ſervilely imployed to carry on their ſhoul- 
ders a certain proportion of Corn from 
Cheronea,to the Coaſt over-againit the Illand 
of Antycira, with the Scourge held over 
| them, 
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them, if at any time they were remiſs : 
Which Duty after once performing, being 
enjoyn'd the ſecond time with the ſame fe. 
verity, juſt as they were preparing for their 
Journey, the welcome news arriv*d, that 
Mark Anthony had loſt the Battle of Aium, 
whereupon both theQfficers and Souldiers, 
belonging to him in Cheroxea, immediately 
fled for their own ſafety ; and the proviſions 
thus colleQted, were diſtributed'among the 
Inhabitants of the City. 

This Nicarchas, the Great Grand-Father 
of Plutarch, among other Sons, had Lam 
prias, a Man eminent for his Learning ; and 
a Philoſopher, of whom Plutarch has made 
trequent mention in- his Sympofraques, of 
Table Converſations; and among(t the reſt, 
there 1s this Obſervation of him, that he 
diſputed beſt, and unravell'd the difficulties 
of Philoſophy - with moſt ſucceſs when he 
was at Supper, and well warm'd with Wine, 
Theſe Table Entertainments were part of 
the Education of thoſe times, their Diſcour- 
ſes being commonly the Canvaling and So- 
lation of ſome queſtion, either Philoſophi- 
cal, or Philological, always inſtruCtive, and 


_ uſually pleaſant ; for the Cups went round 


with the debate ; and Men were merry and 
wile together, according to the Proverb. 
The Father of Plutarch is alſo mention'd 
1a thoſe Diſcourſes, whom our Author re- 

' preſents 
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preſents as arguing of ſeveral points in Phi- 
loſophy ; but his name is no where to be 
found in any part of the Works remaining 
to us. | But yet he ſpeaks of him, as a Man 
not ignorant 1n Learning and Poetry, as 
may appear by what he ſays, when he is 
introduc'd diſputing in the Sympoſiaqaes ; 
where alſo his prudence and humanity are 
commended , ©. in this following Relation. 
Being yet very young (lays Platarch) IT was 
joyn'd in Commiſſion with another in an 
Embaſly to the Proconſul, and my Collegue 
falling ſick was forc'd to ſtay behind, fo 
that the whole buſineſs was TranſaQted by 
me alone. At my return, when I was to 
give account to the Common-wealth of my . 
Proceedings, my Father, rifing from his 
Seat, openly enjoyn'd'me not to name my 
ſelf in the ſingular number, I aid thus, or 
thus, I ſaid to the Proconſul, but thus we 
did, and thus we ſaid, always aſlociating 
my Companion with me, though abſent in 
the management : This was done to obſerve, 
as I ſuppoſe, the point of good/ manners 
with his Collegue, that of reſpect to the 
Government of the City, who had commil- 
fiod'd both, to avoid envy, and perhaps 
more eſpecially, to take off the forward- 
nels of a pert young Miniſter, commonly 
too.apt to over-value his owr ſervices, and 
to quote himſelf on every inconſiderable 

occalion, 
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occaſion. The Father of Plutarch had many Iir 
Children beſides him ; Timon and Lamprias, fl ©, 
his Brothers were bred up with him, all , 
three inſtructed in the Liberal Sciences, and % 
ig all parts of Philoſophy. : *Ti$ manifeſt N7 
from our Author, that they liv'd together J 
in great Friendlineſs, and 1n great venera- I , 
tion to their Grand-Father, and Father, 
What affeftion Pluterch bore in particular q, 
to his Brother Timon, may be gather'd from 
theſe words of his. As for my ſelf, though 
Fortune on ſeveral occaſions has been ta- 
vourable to me, I have no obligation ſo 
great to her, -as the Kindneſs and entire 
Friendſhip, which my Brother 7:mor has 
always born, and ſtill bears me: And this 
is ſo evident, that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of our acquaintance. Lamprias, 
the youngeſt of the three, 1s introduc'd. 
him in his Morals, as one of a {ſweet and 
pleaſant Converſation,inclin *d to Mirth and 
Raillery;; or, as we ſay in-Engliſh, a well 
humour'd Man,. and a good..Companion. 
The whole Family being thus addicted to: 
Philoſophy, tis no wonder if our Author 
was 1nitiated betimes in Study, to which 
he was naturally inclin'd. In purſuit of, 
which he was ſo happy, to fall into good” 
hands at firſt ; being recommended to the 
care of Ammonizs an Egyptian, who, ha- 
ving taught Philoſophy with great Reputa- 
tion 
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tion at Alexanaria, and from thence travel- 
liog into Greece, fſetled himſelf at laſt in 
Athens, where he was well receiy*d, and 
generally reſpeted. At the end of Themi- 
ſtocles his Life, Platarch relates, thar being 
young, he was a Penſioner in the Houſe of 
this Ammonias; and in his Sympoſtaques he 
brings him in diſputing with his Scholars, 
and giving them inftruction; ' For: the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe times was very much ditfer- 
ent from theſe of ours, where the greateſt 
part of our Youth is ſpent in learning the 
words of dead Languages: The Grecians, 
who thought all Barbarians but themſelves, 
deſpis'd the uſe of Foreign Tongufts ; fo 
that the firſt Elements of their breeding was 
the knowledgF of Nature, and the accom- 
modation of that knowledge by Moral Pre- 
cepts, to the ſervice of the publick, and 
the private Offices of Vertue. The Maſters 
imploying one part of their time 1n reading 
to, and diſcourſing with their Scholars, and 
the reſt, in appointing them their ſeveral 
Exerciſes, either in Oratory, or Philoſophy ; 
and ſetting them to declaim and to diſpute 
amongſt themſelves. By this liberal ſort of 
Education, ſtudy was ſo far from being a 
burther to them, - that in a ſhort time it be- 
came a Habit, and Philoſophical Queſtions, 
and Criticiſms of Humanity, were their uſual 
recreations at their Meals. Boys liv'd then 

as 
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as the better fort of Men do now ; and 
their Converſation was ſo well bred and 
Manly, that they did not plunge out of 
their depth into the World, when they 
grew up ; but {lid eaſily intoit, and found 
ng alteration in their Company. Amongſt 
the reſt, the Reading and Quotations of Po- 
ets were not forgotten at their Suppers, and 
in their Walks ; but Homer, Euripides, and 


Sophocles, were the Entertainment of their 


hours of freedom, Rods and Ferula's were 
not us'd by Ammonins, as' being properly 
the puniſhment of Slaves, and not the Cor- 
recgon of ingenuous Free-born.Men. At 
leaſt towbe only exercis'd by Parents, who 
had the power of Life and Death over their 
own Children. - As appears by the Exam- 


ple of this Ammonias, thus related by ours. 


Author. 

Oar Maſter (ſays he) one time perceiving 
at his Afternoon Lefture, that ſome of his 
Scholars had eaten more largely than became 
the moderation of Students, immediately com- 
manded one of his Free-Men to take bis own 
Son, and Scourge him in our ſight ; becauſe, 
{laid the Philoſopher, my young Gentleman 
coud not eat bis Dinner without Poynant Sauce, 
or Vinegar, and at the ſame time he caſt his 
eye on all of us: So that every Criminal was 
given to underſtand, thyt he had a ſhare in 
the reprehenſion, and that the puniſhment was 

4s 
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| as well aeſeryd by all the reſt, had the Philo- 
Jopher not known, that it exceeded his Commilſi- 
on to inflitt it. | 


Platarch therefore having the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch a Maſter, in few years advanc'd 
to admiration in knowledge : And that 
without firſt - Travelling into Foreign 
Parts, or acquiring any Foreign Tongue ; 
though the Roman Language at that time 
was not only vulgar in Rowe it ſelf, but ge- 
nerally through the extent of that valt Em- 
pire, and in Greece, which was a Member of 
it, as our Author has remark*d towards the 
end of his P/atonick Queſtions. For like a 
true Philoſopher, who minded things, not 
words, he ſtrave not even to Cultivaze his 
Mother "Tongue with any great cxaQueſs. 
And himſelf confeſſes in the beginning of 
Demoſthenes his Life, that during his abode 
in Italy, and at Rome, he had neither the 
leiſure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as to cxerciſc 
the Romer Language; (I ſuppoſe he means 
to Write in it, rathef than to ſpeak it,) as 
well by reaſon of the affairs he manag'd, as 
that he might acquir himſelf to choſe who 
were deſirous to be inſtructed by him 1n 
Philoſophy. . In-fo much, that till che de- 
clination of his Age, he began not to be 
converſant in Latin Books ; in reading” of 
which it happened @mewhat oddly to him, 
that he leargt not the knowledge of things 
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by words ; but by the underſtanding and 
ute he had of things, attain'd to the:-know- 


. ledge of words which ſignified them. Juſt 


as Adam ({etting afide Divine Illumination) 
call'd the Creatures by their proper Names, 
by firſt underſtanding of their natures. But 
for the delicacies of the Tongue, the turns 
of the Expreſſion, the Figures and Connex- 
ions of Words, in which confiſt the Beauty 
of rhat Language, he plainly tells us, that 


'tho? he much admur*d them, yet they re- 


quir'd too great labour for a Man in Age, 
and plung'd in buſineſs, to attain perfeQly, 
Which Complement I ſhou'd be willing to 
believe from a Philoſopher, if I did not 
conſider, that Dion Caſſias, nay even Hero. 
dian and Appian atter him, as well as Polya 
bits before him, by writting the Roman Hi- 
{tory in the Greek Language, had ſhewn as 
manifeſt a contempt of Larine, in reſpeC of 
the other, as French Men now do of Exg- 
liſh, which they diſdain to ſpeak, while they 
live among us: But with great advantage 
ro their trivial conceptions, drawing the 
diſcourſe into their own Language, have 
lcarnt to deſpiſe our better thoughts, which 
muſt come deform'd and lame in Converſa- 
tion to rhem, +as being tranſmitted in a 
Tongue of which we are not Maſters. This 
15 to arrogate a Superiority in Nature over 
us, as undoubtedly the Greczans did over 

their 
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their Conquerours, by eſtabliſhing their 
Language tor a Standard; it being become 
{o much a mode to ſpeak and write Greek 
in Tallys time, that with ſome indignation 
'T have read his Epiſtles ro Atticus, in which 
he delires to have his own Conſuiſhip writ- 
ten by his Friend in the Grecian Language, 
which he afterwards perform'd himſelf ; a 
vain attempt in my opinion, for any Man 
to endeavour to excel in a Tongue which 
he was not born to ſpeak, "This, though it be 
digreſſion, yet deſerves to be conſider'd at 
more.leiſure; for the Hunour of our Wir 
and Writings, which are of a more ſolid 
make than that of our Neighbours, is con- 
cern'd in it. But to return to Pl/utarch, as 
it was his good fortune to be moulded firit 
by Maſters the molt excellent 1n rheir kind, 
ſoit was his own Vertue, to ſuck in with 
an incredible deſire, and earnett application 
of mind, their wile inſtructions ; and it was 
alſo his prudence fo to mannage his Health 
by moderation of diet and bodily exerciſe, 
as to preſerve his parts without decay to a 
great old Age; to be lively and vigorous to 
the laſt, and to preſerve himſelf ro his own 
Enjoyments, and to the profit of Mankind, 
Which was not difficult tor him to pertorm, 
having recciv*d from Nature a conſtitution 
capable of labour ; and trom the Domeltick 
Example of his Parents, a ſparing ſobriety 
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of diet, a temperance in o-.her. pleaſures, 
and aboveall, an Habitude of commanding 
his Paſſions in order to his Healch. Thys 
Principled and grounded, he conſider'd with 
himſelf, that a larger Communication with 
Learned Men, was neceſlary for his accom- 
pliſhment ; and therefore, having a Soul 
inſatiable of knowledge, and being ambi- 


'tious to excel in all kinds of Science, he 


took up a reſolution to Travel. Egypt was 
ar thar time, as formerly it had been, fa- 
mous for Learning ; and probably the My- 
ſteriouſneſs of their DoCtrine might cempt 
him, as it had done Pythagoras and others, 
to converſe with the Prieſthood of that 
Country, which appears to have been parti-. 
cularly his buſineſs by the Treatiſe of Iſis 
and Ofyris, which he has lefr us. In whictr 
he ſhews himſelf not meanly vers'd, in the 
Ancient Theology and Philology of thoſe 
wile Men. From Egypt returning into Greece, 
he viſited in his way all the Academies, or 
Schools of the ſeveral Philoſophers, and ga- 
thered from them many of thoſe obſerya- 
tions with which he has enrich'd Poſte- 
rity. 

Beſides this, he applyed himſclf, with ex- 


tream diligence, to colle&t not only all 


Books which were excellent in their kind, 
and already publiſÞ*d, but allo all ſayings 
aad diſcourſes of wife Men, which he had 

heard 
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heard in converſation, or- which he had re- 
ceiv'd from others by Tradition. As like- 
wiſe the Records and publick Inſtruments, 
preſerv'd in Cities, which he had viſited in 
his Travels ; and which he afterwards ſcat- 
ter'd through his Works, To which pur- 
pole he took a particular ſourney to Sparta, 
to ſearch the Archives of that famous Com- 
monwealth, to underſtand throughly the 
model of their ancient Government, their 
Legiſlators, their Kings, and their Ephort, 
digeſting all their memorable deeds and lay- 
ings, with ſo much care, that he has not 
omitted thoſe even of their Women, or 
their private Souldiers ; together with their 
Cuſtoms, their Decrees, their Ceremonies, 
and the manner of their publick and pri- 
vate living, both in Peace and War, The 
ſame methods he alſo rook 1n divers other 
Commonwealths, as his Lives, and his Greet 
ant! Roman Queitions ſufficiently reſtifie, 
Without thele helps it had been impoſltble 
for him to leave in writing {o many partt- 
cular Obſervaiions of Men and Manners, 
and as impoſſible to have gather*d them, 
without Converſation and Commerce with 
the learned Antiquaries of his time. To 
theſe he added a curious Collection of An» 
* Clent Statues, Medals, Inſcriptions, and 
Paintings, as alſo of Proverbial Sayings, E- 
pigrams, Epitapys, Apothegms, and other 
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- Ornaments of Hiſtory, that he might leave 
nothing unſwept behind him. And as he was 
CONDO in Company with Men of learn« 


ing, in all profeſſions, ſo his Memory was 
always on the ſtretch, to receive and lod 
their Diſcourſes ; and his Judgmert perpe- 
tually employ'd in ſeparating his notions, 
and Alina which were fit to be pre- 
ſerv*d, and which to be rejected. 

By benefit of this, in little time he 1n- 
larg*d his knowledge to a great extent 1n 
every Science ; himſelt in the beginning of 
the Treatiſe which he has compos'd of Cox- 
tent ' and Peace of mind, makes mention of 
thoſ; Collections, or Common places, which 
he had long ſince drawn together for his 
own particular occaſions: And *tis from 
this rich Cabiner that he has taken out 
thoſe excellent pieces which he has diſtri- 
buted to Poſterity, and which give us 0c- 
caſion to deplore the Joſs of the reſidue, 
which either the injury of time, or the neg- 
ligence of Copiers have denied to us. On 
this account, tho? we need not doubt to 
give him this general commendation, that 
he was ignorant of no ſort of learning, yet 


we may juſtly add this farther, that who-' 


ever will conſider through the whole body 


of his Works, either the deſign, the me- 


thod, or the contexture of his Diſcourſes, 
whether Hiſtorical or Moral, or Queſtions 
| | % f 
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of natural Philoſophy, or Solutions of Pro- 


blems Mathematical, whether he _— 
the Opinions of other -Sefs, or eſtabliſhes 


the DoQtrines of his own, in all theſe kinds - 


there gwill be found, both the harmony of 
order, and the beauty of eaſineſs. His rea- 
ſons ſo ſolid and convincing, his induQtions 
ſo pleaſant and agreeable to all ſorts of Rea- 
ders, that it muſt be acknowledged he was 
Maſter of every Subject which he treated, 


and treated none but what were improve- . 


able to the benefit of Inſtruction. For we 
may perceive in his Writing, the deſire he 
had to imprint his Precepts in the Souls of 
his Readers; and to lodge Morality in Fa- 
milies, nay even to exalt it to the Thrones 
of Soveraign Princes, and to make it the 
Rule and Meaſure of their Governmenr. 
Finding that there were many Sects of Phi- 
loſophers then in vogue, he ſearch'd into 
the foundation of all their Principles and 
Opinions ; and not content with thus diſqui- 
fition, he trac'd them to their ſeveral Foun 
tains. So that the Pythagorean, Epicurean, 
Stoick, and Peripatetice Philoſophy, were 
familiar to him. And tho? it may be eafily 
\ obſerv*d, that he was chiefly inclin'd to fol- 
low Plato (whoſe Memory he ſo much re- 
verenc'd, that Annually he Celebrated his 
Birth-Day, and alſo that of Socrates; ) yer 
he modeſtly contain'd himſclf within che 
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bounds of the latter Academy, and was 
content," like Cicero, only to propound and 
weigh Opinions, leaving the Judgment of 
his Readers free, without preſuming to de- 
cide Dogmatically.. Yet it 1s to be contfeſs'd, 
that in the mid(t of this. moderation, he 
oppos4 the two extreams of the Epicurean 
and Stoick Setts : Both of which he has judi- 
ciouſly combatted in ſeveral of his Treati- 
ſes, and both-upon the ſame account, be- 
cauſe they pretend too much to certainty, 
in their Dogma's ; and to impoſe them with 
too great arrogance ; which he, who (tol- 
lowing the Academiſts,) doubted more and 
pretended leſs, was no way able to ſupport, 
The Pyrrhonians, or groſler ſort of Scep- 
ticks,” who bring all certainty in queſtion, 
and ſtartle even at the notions of Common 
ſenſe, appear'd as abſurd to him on the 
other {ide ;. for there is a kind of poſitive- 
neſs in granting nothing to be more likely 
on one part than on another, which his 
Academy avoided by inclining the ballance 
to that hand, where the moſt weighty rea- 


ſons, and probability of truth were viſible. 


The Moral Philoſophy theretore was his 
chiefcit aim, becauſe the principles of it 
admitted of lels doubt; and becauſe they 
were molt conducing to the benefir of hu- 
mane life. For after the Example of Socra- 
tes, he had found, that the ſpeculations of 

Natural 
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Natural Philoſophy, were more delightful 
than ſolid and profitable ; that they were 
abfruce and thorny, and much of Sophiſm 
in the ſolution of appearances. That the 
Mathematicks indeed could reward his pains 
with many demonſtrations, but tho they 
made him wiſer, they made him not more 
vertuous, and therefore attain*d not the end 
of happineſs : For which reaſon, tho he had 
far advanc'd 1n that Study, yet he made it 
but his Recreation, not his buſineſs. Some 
Problem of ir, was his uſual divertifement 
at Supper, which he mingled alſo with plea- 
fant and more light diſcourſes, For he 
was no ſowr Philoſopher, but paſt his time 
as merrily as he cou'd, with referenge to 
Vertue:; He forgot not to be pleaſant 
while he inſtructed ; and entertzin'd his 
Friends with ſo much chearfulneſs and good 
humour, that his learning was not naulſcous 
to them ; neither were chey afraid of his 
Company another time. He was not ſo 
Auſtere as to deſpiſe Riches, bur being in 
poſſeſſion of a large Fortune, he liv*d rho 
not ſplendidly, yer plentifully ; and ſuffer'd 
not his Friends to want that part of his 
Eitate, which he thought ſupertiuous to a 
Philoſopher. 

'The Religion he proſeſs'd, to ſpeak the 
worſe of it, was Heathen. I lay the Reli- 
Zion he profelsd ; for *is no way probable, 
LilaTl 
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that ſo great a Philoſopher, and ſo wiſe a 
Man, ſhould believe the Superſtitions and 
Fopperies of Paganiſm : But that he accom. 
modated himſelf to the uſe and receiv'd 
Cuſtoms of his Country. He was indeed a 
Prieſt of Apollo, as himfelt acknowledges, 


| bur: that proves him not to have been a Po- 


hthiſt, 
I have ever thought, that the Wiſe-men 


in all Ages, have not much differ'd in their 


Opinions of Religion ; I mean as it is groun- 
ded on humane Reaſon : For Reaſon, as 
far as it is Right, muſt be the ſame in all 
Men : and Truth being but one, they muſt 
conſequently think in the ſame Train, Thus 
it is not to be doubted, but the Religion of 
Socrates, Plato, and Plutarch, was not difte- 
rent in the main: Who doubtleſs believ'd 
the identity of one Supream IntelleQtual Be- 
ing, which we call GO D. But becauſe 
they who have Written the Life of P/utarch 
1n other Languages, are contented barely to 
aſſert, that our Author believ*d one God, 
without .quotiag thoſe paſſages of his which 
wouv'd clear the point ; I will give you two 
of them, among(t many, in his Morals. The 
firſt is in his Book of the Ceſſation of Oracles ; 
where arguing againſt the Soicks (1n behalt 
of the Platoniſts,) who diſputed againſt the 
plurality of Worlds with this Argumegt ; 
That if there were many Worlds, how then 
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cou'd it come to paſs, that there was one only 
Fate, and one Providence to guide them all ? 
(for it was granted by the Platonifts, that 
there was bat one : ) and why ſhould not many 
Jupiters or Gods be neceſſary for Government 
of many Worlds ? To this Phutarch anſwers, 
That this their capacious queſtion was but tri- 
fling: For where- is the neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
many Jupiters, for this"Plarality of Worlds ; 
when one excellent "Being, indued with mind 
and reaſon, ſuch "as he is, whom we acknow- 
ledge to be.the Father and. Lord of all things, 
is ſufficient to dirett and rule theſe Worlds ; 
whereas if there were more Sapream Agents, 
their Decrees muſt ſtill be'the more abſurd and 
contradiftions to one another. ] pretend not 
this paſſage to be Tranſlated Word for Word, 
but *tis the Sence of the whole, tho? the order 
of the Sentence þe inverted. 'The other 1s 
more plain: ?T1s, in his Comment on the 
Word E I, or thoſe two Letters inſcrib*d 
on the Gates of the Temple at Delphos. 
Where having given the ſeveral opinions 
concerning it, as firtt, that « fſignihes #f, 
becauſe all the queſtions which were made 
to Apollo began with if; as ſuppoſe they 
ask*d, if the Grecians ſhould overcome the 
Perſian, if fuch' a Marriage ſhould come 
to paſs, &c. And afterwards, that « might 
ſignifie thox art, as the {ccond Perſon of the 
preſent Teuſc of «py, intimating — 
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the being or perpetuity of being belonging 
to Apollo, as a God ; inthe ſame ſenſe that 
God expreſs*d himſelf to Moſes, 1 an hath 
ſent thee; Plutarch ſubjoyns, (as inclining 
to this latter opinion) thele following 
words, & c» ſays he, ſienifies thou art One, 
for there are not many Deities ; but only one, 
Continues, I mean not one in the aggregate 


ſenſe, as we jay one" Army, or one Boay of 


Men, - conflituted of many individuals ; but 
that which #s, muſt of neceſſity be One ; and 
fo be, implies to be One. One is that which is 4 
ſimple being, uncompounded, or free from mixe 
ture: Thereforexto be One in this Senſe, is only 
coAfiſtent with a Nature, pare in it ſelf, and 
not capable of alteration, or decay. 

That he was no Chriſtian is manifeſt : 
Yet 1:2 15 no where found to have ſpoken 
with cortumely of our Religion, like the 
other Writers of his Age, and thoſe who 
ſucceeded him. Theodoret ſays of him, that 
he had heard of our Holy Goſpel; and inſer- 
ted many of our Sacred Myſteries in his Works ; 
which we may eaſily believe, becauſe the 
Chriſtian Churches were then ſpread in 
Greece ; and Pliny the Younger, was at the 
lame time converſant among(t them in Aſia, 
tho that part of our Author's Works is not 
now extant, from whence Theodoret might 
gather thoſe paſſages. But we need not 
wonder, that a Philoſopher was not ecaſie 
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to embrace the Divine Myſteries of our 
Faith. A modern God, as our Saviour was 
to him, was gf hard digeſtion to a Man, 
who probably deſpis'd the vanities and fa- 
bulous Relations of all the old. Beſides a 
Crucify*d Saviour of Mankind, a Do&trine 
attefted by illiterate Diſciples, the Author 
of it a Jew, whole Nation at that time was 
deſpicable, and his Dottrine but an innova- 
tion among that*deſpis*d people, to which 
the Learned of his own Country gave no 
credit, and which the Magiſtrates of his Na- 
tion puniſh*d with an ignominious death ; 
the Scene of his Miracles aCtcd in an obſcure 
Corner of the World ; his being from E- 
ternity, yet born in time, his ReſurreQion 
and Aſcenſion, theſe and many more parti- 
culars, might caſily choke the Faith of a Phi- 
loſopher, who believ*d no more than what 
he cou*'d deduce from the Principles of Na- 
ture ; and that too with a doubttul Acade- 
mical aſſent, or rather an inclination to aſ- 
ſent to probability : which he judg?d was 
wanting in this new Religion. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances conlider'd, tho they. plead not 
an abſolute invincible ignorance 1n his be- 
half, yet they amount art leaſt ro a degree 
of it ; for either he chought chem not worth 
weighing, or rejected them when weightd ; 
and 1n both caſes he mult of nece{liry be 1g- 
norant, becauſe he cou'd not kaow without 
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Revelation, and the Revelation was not to 
him. Bur leaving the Soffl of P/atarch, with 
our Charitable wiſhes, 'to his Maker, we 
can only trace the reſt of his Opinions in 
Religion from his Philoſophy : Which we 
have ſaid in the General to-be Platonick ; 
tho' it cannot alſo be denied, that there was 
a tincture in it of the EleFick Sect, which 
was begun by Potamon under the Empire of 
Auguſtas, and which {cleCted from all rhe 
other Secs, what ſeem'd moſt probable in 
their opinions, not adhering ſingularly to 
any of them, nor rejecting every thing, 
T will only touch his belief of Spirits. In his 
two Treatiſes of Oracles, the one concern- 
ing the reaſon of their Ceſſation, the other 


enquiring why they were not givenin Verle, _ 
- as 1n former times ;. he ſeems to aſlert the 


Pythagorean Dottrine of Tranſmigration of 
Souls, We have formerly ſhewa, that he 
own'd the Unity of a Godhead ; whom ac- 
cording to his Attributes, he calls by ſeve- 
ral names, as Jupiter from his Almighty 
Power, : Apollo trom his Wiſdom, and ſo of 
the reſt; but under him he places thoſe 
beings whom he ſtyles Genii, or Demons, 
of a middle nature, berwixt Divine and 
Humane : for he thinks it abſurd, that 
there ſhowd be no' mean betwixt th2 two 
extreams, of an Immortal and a Mortal Be- 
ing: That there cannot be in Nature ſo 
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vaſt a flaw, without ſome intermedial Find 
of life, partaking of them both; as there- 
fore we find the intercourſe betwixt the 
Soul and Body, to be made by the Animal 
Spirits, ſo betwixt Divinity and Humanity 
there 1s this ſpecies of Demons: Who, ha- 
ving firſt been Men, and following the 
ſtrict Rules of 'Vertue, had purg'd off the 
profſneſs and fzxculency of their Earthly 
Being, are exalted into theſe Gernii ; and 
are from thence either raisg'd higher intoan 
Xtherial Life, if rhey ſtill continue vertu- 
ous, or tumbled down again: iato Mortal 
Bodies, and ſinking into fleſh after they - 
have loſt that Purity, which conſticured 
their glorious being. And this ſort of Ge- 
xs, are thoſe, who, as our Author ima-» 
gines, preſided over Oracles : Spirits which 
have ſo much of their terreſtrial Principles 
remaining in them, as to be ſubject ro pal- 
ons and inclinations , uſually beneficenr, 
ſometimes Malevolent ro Mankiad, accord- 
Ing as they refine themſelves,. or gather 
droſs, and are declining into Mortgl Bodies. ' 
The Ceſlation, or rather-the decreaſe of Ora- 
cles, (for ſome of them were (till remaining 
in Plutarch's time) he attributes either 10 
the death of thoſe Demons, as appears by 
the ſtory of the Egyprian 1 hamus, who was 
Commanded to declare, that the great God 
Pan was dead, or to- their forlaking of 
D thoie 
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thoſe places, where they formerly gave out 
their Oracles; from whence they were driven 
by ftronger Genii, into baniſhment for a 
certain Revolution of Ages. Of this laſt 
nature was the War of the Gyants againſt 
the Gods, the diſpoſſeſſion of Saturn by Fr- 
piter, the baniſhment of Apollo from Hea> 
ven, the fall of Yaulcan, and'many others; 
all which, according to our Authors, were 
the Battles of theſe Geniz, or Demons & 
mongſt themſelves. But ſuppoſing, as Plu- 
 tarch evidently does, that theſe Spirits ad- 
miniſter'd, under the Supream Being, the 
affairs of Men, taking care of the Vertuous, 
puniſhing the Bad ; and ſometimes commus- 
nicating with the beſt, as particularly the 
Genius of Soerates, always warn'd him of 
approaching dangers, and taught him to a- 
void them. | 

I cannot but wonder, that every one who 
has hitherto writzen Platarch*'s Life, and 
particularly Rzaidus, the moſt knowing of 
them all, ſhould ſo confidently affirm, that 
' theſe Oragles were given by bad Spirits, ac- 
cording to Plutarch : As Chriſtians, indeed 
we nay think them ſo; but that Plutarch 
ſo thought, is a moſt apparent falſhood : 
Tis enough to convince a reaſonable Man, 
that our Author in his, old Age, (and that 
then he doted not, we may fee by the 
Treatiſe he has written, that old Men ought 
to 
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to have the management of Publick Af. 
fairs) I ſay, that then he initiated himſelf, 
in the Sacred Rites of Delphos ; and dyed, 
for ought we know, Apollo's Prieſt, Now 
it is not to be imagin*d, that he thought 
the God he ſery*d a Cacodemon, or as we call 
him a Devi/, Nothing cou'd be farther 
from the opinion and praftice of this holy 
Philoſopher. than ſo groſs an impiety,- The 
ſtory of the Pithias, or Prieſteſs of Apollo, 
which he relates immediotely before the 
ending of that Treatiſe, concerning the Ceſ- 
ſation of Oracles, confirms my affertion ra- 
ther than ſhakes it : For *tis there deliver'd, 
* That going with great reluctation into the 
«Sacred place to be inſpir*d, ſhe came our 
*foaming at the Mouth, her Eycs gogling, 
© her Breaſt heaving, her Voice undiſtin- 
* guiſhable and ſhrill, as if ſhe had an Earth- 
* quake within her, labouring for vear ; 
*and in ſhort, that thus tormented with 
*the God, -whom ſhe was not able to ſup- 
* port, ſhe died diſtraQted in few days af- 
* ter. For he had ſaid before, that the De- 
* vinereſs ought to have no perturbations 
* of mind, or impure paſſions at the time 
* when ſhe was to conſult the Oracle, and 
*if ſhe had, ſhe was no more fit to be in- 
*ſ{pir'd, than an Inſtrument untun'd, to 
*render an harmonious ſound:* And he 


gives us to ſuſpe&t, by what he ſays at the 
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cloſe of this Relation, ©& That this Pythias 
« had not liv*d Chaſtly for ſome time before 


 «{t. So that her death appears more like a 


&« puniſhment inflicted for looſe living by 
&« {ome holy power, than the meer malig- 
* nancy of a Spirit delighted naturally in 
* miſchief. There is another obſervation 
which indeed comes nearer. to their pur- 
poſe, which I will digreſs ſo far, as to re- 


late, becauſe it ſomewhat appertains to our 


own Country, © There are many Iflands 
&« {ſays he) which lie ſcatter'd about Br# 
« :4tn, after the manner of our Sporaaes : 
« They are' unpeopled, and -ſome of them 
« zrecallPd the Iſlands of the Heroes, or the 


« Genii, One Demetrius was ſent by the 


Emperour, (who by computation of the 
time muſt either be Caligula, or Claudius) 
to diſcover thoſe parts, and arriving at one 


of the Iſlands next adjoyning to the fore- 


mention'd, which was inhabited by ſome 
few Britains, (but thoſe held ſacred and in- 
violable by all therr Country-men,) imme- 
diatety after his arrival, the air grew black 


and troubled, ſtrange Apparitions were | 


ſeen, the Winds rais'd a Tempeſt, and fiery 
Speuts or Whirlwinds appear'd dancing to- 


wards the Earth. When theſe Prodigies 
were ceas'd, the Iſlanders inform'd him, 


| that ſome one of the aerial Beings, ſuperi- 
(our to our Nature, then ceas'd to live. For 
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as a Taper, while yet burning, affords a 
pleaſant harmleſs light, but is noyſome and 
offenſive when extinguiſht, ſo thoſe Hero's 
ſhine benignly on us, and do us good, bur 
at their death turn all things toplie turvy, 
raiſe up tempeſts, and intect the air witch 
peſtilential Vapours. By thoſe holy and in- 
violable men, there is no queſtioa but he 
means our Draydes, who are neareſt tv 
the Pythagoreans of any Sect ; and rhis opi 

gion of the Gent might probably be one of 
theirs: Yet it proves not that all Demons 
were thus malicious ; only thoſe who were 
to be Condemn'd hereafter into human bo- 
dies, for their milſdemeanours in their aerial 
Being, But *cis time to leave a ſubjett, ſo 
very fanciful, and ſo little reaſonable as this: 

Tam apt to imagine the natural vapours ari- 
ling in the Cave where the Temple after- 
wards was Built, might work upon the Spt- 
rits of thoſe who enter*d the holy place, as 
they did on the Shepherd Coretas, who tirlt 
tound ir 'out by accident; and encline 
them to Euthuſiaſm and prophetick Madnels, 

Thar as the ſtrength of thoſe vapours dimi- 

niſÞd, (which were generally in Caverns, 
as that of Mopſus, of Tr:pronins, and this 
of Delphos,) ſo the inſpiration decreas'd by 
the ſame meaſures: Thar they happen'd to 

be {tronger, when they kilPd che Pyrhzas, 
wao being conſcious of this, was fo uawil- 
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ling to enter, That the Oracles ceagd to 
be given in Verſe, when Poets ceas'd to be 
the Prieſts, and that the Genius of Socrates, 
(whom he confeſs*d never to have ſeen, but 
only to have heard inwardly, and unper- 
ceiv'd by others, ) was no more than the 
ſtrength of his imagination; or to ſpeak 
in the Language of a Chriſtian P/atoniſt, his 
Guardian Angel. 

I pretend not to an exaCtneſs of method 
in this Life, which I am forc'd to colle& 
by patches from ſeveral Authors ; and there- 
fore without much regard to the conneCtion 
of times which are ſo uncertain. 

I will in the next place ſpeak of his Mar- 
riage. His Wite's name, her Parentage, and 
Dowry, are no where mention*d by him, 
or any other, nor in what part of his Age 
he Married ;*tho? *tis probable, in the flower 
of it: But Raalaus has ingeniouſly* gather'd 
from a convinciag circumſtance, that ſhe 
was called Timoxena: Becauſe Plutarch in a 
Conſolatory Leer to her, occaſion'd by 
the Death of their Daiighrer in her Infancy, 
uſes theſe words: Your Timoxena #s de- 
priv'd (by death) of ſmall enjoyments ; for 
the things ſhe knew were of ſmall moment, ana 
ſhe cou'd be delighted only with trifles, Now 
it appears by the Letter, that the Name of | 
this Daughter was the ſame with her Mo- | 
ther's, therefore it cou'd be no other than | 

Timoxena, 
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Timoxena, Her knowledge, her conjugal 
Vertues, her abhorrency fhqm the vanities 
of her Sex, and from ſupert.;tion, her gra- 
vity in Behaviour, and her conſtancy in 
ſupporting the loſs of Children, are 
likewiſe Celebrated by our Author. No 
other Wife of Plutarch is tound mention'd ; 
and therefore we may conclude he had no 
more: By the ſame reaſon for which we 
qadge, that he had no other Maſter than 
Ammonias, becauſe *tis evident he was ſo 
grateful in his Nature, that he would have 
preſery'd their Memory. 

The number of his Children was at leaſt 
five; ſo many being mention'd by him. 
Four of them were Sons; of the other Sex 
only Timoxena, who died at two years old, 
as is manifeſt from the Epiſtle abovemen- 
tion'd. The French Tranſlator Amior, from 
whom our old Engliſh Tranſlation of the 
Lives was made, ſuppoſes him to have had 
another Daughter, where he ſpeaks of his 
Son-in-Law Cr4ato. But the word 9auBegs, 
which Platarch there uſes, is of a large fig- 


nification ; for it may as well be expounded 


Father-in-Law, his Wife's Brother, or his 
Siſter's Husband, as Budeas notes : This I 
the rather mention, becauſe the ſame Amzot 
is task'd for an infinite number of miltakes, 
by his own Country-men of the preſent Age; 
which is enough to recommend this Trantla- 
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tion of our Author into the Engliſh Tongue, 
being not froqy# any Copy, but from the 
Greet Original'. Two other Sons of Plutarch 
were already deceas'd, before Tymoxens. 
His eldeſt Autobalus, mention'd in his Sympo- 
ſiaques, and another whoſe Name is not Re- 
corded, The youngeſt was called Charon, 
whoalſo dyed in his Infancy : The two re- 
maining are ſuppogd to have ſurviv'd him. 
The Name of one was Plutarch, after his 
own ; and that of the other Lamprias, 1o 
call'd in memory of his Grand-Father. This 
was he, of all his Children, who ſeems to 
have inherited his Father's Philoſophy : And 
to him we owe the Table or Catalogue of 
Platarch's Writings, and perhaps alſo the 
Apothegms, His Nephew, but whether 'by 
his Brother or Siſter remains uncertain, was 
Sextus Cheronews, who was much honour*d 
by that Learned Emperour Marcus Aureli- 
, and who taught him the Greek Tongue, 
and the Principles of Philoſophy ; This Em- 
perour profeſſing Stoici/mz, (as appears by 
his Writings,) inclines us to believe, that 
our Sext#us Cheronews, was of the Stoick SeCt ; 
and conſequently, that the World has ge- 
nerally been miſtaken, in ſuppoſing him to 
have been the ſame Man with Sextus Empi- 
ricus the Sceprick ; whom Saidas plainly tells 
us to have been an African: Now Empiri- 
cs cou'd not but be a Sceptick, for he op- | 


| 
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poſes all Dogmatiſts, and particularly them, 
But I heard it firſt obſery*d by an ingenious 
and Learned old Gentlemar, lately deceas'd, 
that many of Mr. Hobbs . his ſceming new 
opinions, are gather*d from thoſe which 
Sextus _— expos'd. The Book is ex+ 
tant, and I rgfer the curtous to it, not pre- 
tending to argazgn, Or to excuſe him, Some 
think the Famous Critick Longinaus was of 
Pluterch*s Family, deſcended tron a Siſter of 
his ; but the proofs are ſo weak, that I will 
not inſert them : They may both of them 
rely on their proper merits; and ſtand not 
in want of a Relation to each other. ?Tis 
needleſs to infift on his behaviour in his Fa- 
mily : His Love to his W:te, his Indulgence 
to his Children, his care of their Education 
are all manifeſt 'in that part of lis Works 
which 1s call'd his Morals. Other parts of 
his diſpoſition have been touch'd already ; 
as that he was courteous and humane to all 
Men; free from inconſtancy, anger, and 
the defire ot revenge; which qualitics of 
his, as they have been prais'd by rhe Autho- 
rity of other Writers, may alſo be recom- 
mended from his own Teſtimony of humſclf. 
T had rather, ſays he, be forgotten in the me- 
mory of Men, and that it ſhou'd be ſaid, there 
neither ts, nor was a Man calld Plutarch, 
then that they ſhould report, this Fiutarch was 
unconſtant, changeable in |.is tempcr, prone to 
anger 
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anger and revenge on the leaſt ny 34 What 


he was to his Slaves you may believe from 
this, that in gerztral he accuſes thoſe Maſters 
of extream hairineſs and injuſtice, who uſe 
Men like Oxen ; ſell them in their age when 
they can drudge no longer. A Mgn, ſays he, 
of z merciful diſpoſit$on,. ought-g0t to retrench 
the fodder from his Cattle, nofthe Provender 
from his Horſes when they catOwork no longer, 
but to cheriſh them when worn out and old. 
Yet Plutarch, tho? he knew how to moderate 
his anger, . was not on the contrary, iubjeCt 
to an inſenſibility of wrongs; not ſo remiſs 
in exaCting duty, - or ſo tame in ſuffering 
the diſobedience of his Servants, that he 
cou'd not corre& when they deſerv'd it: 
As' is manifeſt from the following ſtory, 
which Aulus Gellizs had from the mouth of 
Taurus the Philoſopher - concerning him. 
Plutarch had a certain Slave, a ſaucy ſtubborn 
kind of Fellow ; in a word, one of thoſe prag- 
matical Servants, who never make a fault, but 
they give a reaſon for it ; his juſtifications one 
time wou'd not ferve his turn, but his Maſter 
commanded him to be ſtrip'd;, and that the 
Law ſhould be laid on his backſide. He no 
ſooner felt the-ſmart, but he mutter'd that he 
was unjuſtly puniſh'd, and that he had done 
nothing to deſerve the Scourge, At laſt he be- 
gan to bawl out lowder ; and, leaving off his 
groaning, his fiahs and his lamentations, to 

argue 


of PLUTARCH. 
argue the matter with more ſhew of reaſon : 
And, as under ſuch a Maſter, he muſt needs 
have gain'd « ſmattering of '7 earning, he cryd 
out, that Plutarch was not th; Philoſopher he 
pretended himſelf to be, that he had heard 
him waging War againſt all the paſſions ; and 
maintaining that anges nas unbecoming a wiſe 
Man: Nay, that he had written a particular 
Treatiſe, in commendation of Clemency, That 
therefore he contradicted his Precepts by his 
prattices, fince abandoning himſelf over to his 
Choler, he exercis'd ſuch inhamane cruelty on 
. the body of his fellow Creature. How's this, 
(Mr. Yarlet,) anſwered Plutarch, by what 
tons and tokens can you prove 1 am in paſſion ? 
Is it by my Countenance, my Voice, the colour 
of my Face, by my Words, or by my Geſtares, 
that you have aiſcover'd this my Fury ? I am 
not of opinion, that my Eyes ſparkle, that 1 
foam at Mouth, that I gnaſh my Teeth, or that 
my Voice is more vehement, or that my Colony 
is either more pale, or more red than at other 
times ; that I either ſnake or ſtamp with mad- 
neſs, that I ſay or do any thing unbecoming 4 
Philoſopher : "Theſe, if you know them not, 
are the Symptoms of a Man in raze : In the 
mean (turning to the Officer who /courg*d him ) 
while he and 1 diſpute this matter, mind you 

Jour buſineſs on his back. 
His love to his Fricads and his gratitude 
to his BenetaCtors are every where _— 
G 
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ble, in his Dedications of his ſeveral Works, 
and the particular Treatiſes he has written 
to themon ſeverg}, occaſions, are all ſuitable 
either to the Charatters of the Men, or to 
their preſent cofidition, and the circumſtan- 
ces under which they were, His love to his 
Country is from hence gonſpicuous, that he 
profeſſes to have written the Life of Lucu- 
las, and to have preſerv'd the memory. of 
his aCtions, becauſe of the tavours he con- 
ferr'd on the City of Cheronea ; which tho 
his Couutry receiv*d ſo long before, yer he 
thought it appertain'd to him to repay them, 
and took an intereſt in their acknowledg- 
ment. Asalſo, that he vindicated the Beo- 
tians from the Calumnies of Herod»tas the 
Hiſtorfan in hjs Book concerning the malyg- 
nity of that Author. In which *tis obſerva- 
ble, that his zeal to his Country tranſported 
him too far; for Herodotus had ſaid no 
more of them than what was generally held 
to be true inall Ages, concerning the groſs- 
neſs of their wits, their voracity, and thoſe 
other national Vices, which we have alrea- 
dy noted on this account; therefore Pe. 
trarch has accus'd our Author of the ſame 
malignity, for which he tax*'d Herodotus : 
But they may both ſtand acquitted on dif- 
ferent accounts: Herodotus for having given 
a true Character of the Thebans, and Plu- 
zarch tor endeavouring to palliate the V ices 

of 
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of a People from- whom he was deſcended. 
The reſt of his manners, without entering 
into particulars, were unblameable, if we 
excuſe a little proneneſs to ſuperſtition : 
And regulating his aQtions oy his dreams : 
But how far this will bear an accufation I 
determine not, tho Tully has endeavoui*d to 
ſhew the vanity of Drearfts, in his Treatiſe 
of Divinations, whither I refer the curi- 
ous. 

On what occaſion he repair'd to Rome, 
at what time of his Age he came thither, 
how long he dwelt there, how often he was 
there, and in what year he return'd to 
his own Cquntry, are all uncertain: T his 
we know, that when Nero was in Greece, 
which was in hiseleventh and twelfth years, 
our Author was at Delphos,- under Ammont- 
«s, his Maſter ; as appears by the diſputa- 
tion then manag'd, concerning the Inſcrip- 
tion of the two Letters E.I. MNVero not li- 
ving long afterwards, *tis almoſt indiſputa- 
ble, that he came not to Rome in all his 
Reign, * ?Tis improbable, - that he wad 
undertake the Voyage during the trouble- 
ſome times of Galba, Otho and Yitellias; and 
we are not certain, that he liv*d in Rowe in 
the Empire of Ygpatian : Yet we may guels, 
that the mildneſs of this Emperour's Domi- 
nion, his Fame and the Vertues of his Sou 
Titws, aſſum*d into the Empire afterwards 
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by his Father, might induce Plutarch, a- 
monegſt other conſiderations, to take this 
Journey in his time. ?Tis argu'd from the 
following ſtory, related by himlſelt;_ that he 
was at Rome, either in the joint Reign of 
the two Veſpatians, or at leaſt in that of the 
Survivor 7:t#s. He ſays then, in his laft 
Book concerning, Carzoſity. © Reaſoning, 
« or rather reading once, at Rome, Arule- 
*« zus Rafticus, the ſame Man whom after- | 
« wards Domitzan put to Death out of envy 
& to his Glory, ſtood hearkning to me a- 
« mong{t my Auditors: It ſo happen'd, 
« that a Souldier, having Letters for: him 
- © from the Emperour, (who was-either 77- 
tw, or his Father Yeſpatian, as Rualdus 
thinks) © broke through the crowd, to de- 
« liver him thoſe Letters from the Empe- 
« rour. Obſerving this, T made a pauſe in 
« my diſſertation, that Ruſticus might have 
&« the leiſure to read the Mandate which was 
«ſent him; but he abſolutely refus'd to do 
« it, neither wou'd he be intreated tobreak 
« the Seals till I had wholly made an end of 
© my Speech, and diſmiſfd rhe Company, 
Now I ſuppoſe the ſtreſs of the Argu- 
ment, to prove that this Emperour was not 
Domitian, lies only in thus Clauſe (whom 
Domutian afterwards put to death: ) butT 
think it rather leaves it doubtful, for they 
might be Domitian's Letters which he then 
receiv'd, 
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received, and conſequently he might not 
come to Rome till the Reign of that Empe- 
rour. This R«fticas was not only a learned 
but a good Man : He had been Tribune of 
the people under Nero, was Pretor in the 
time of Yitellizs, and ſent Ambaſſadour to 
the Forces, rais'd under the Name of Veſpa- 
ſian, to periwade them to a peace. What 
Offices he bore afterwards we know not, 
but the cauſe of his death, beſides the envy 
of Domitiaz to his Fame, was a certain 
Book, or ſome Commentaries of his, where- 
in he had prais'd too much the SanQtity of 
Thraſea Petus whom Nero had Murther'd : 
And the praiſe of a good Citizen was,inſup- 
portable to the Tyrant ; being, I ſuppole, 
exaſperated farther by ſome refleCtions of 
Raſticus, who could not commend T hraſea, 
but at the ſame time he muſt inveigh againſt 
the Oppreſſor of the Roman Liberty, That 
Plutarch was Married in his own Country, 
and that before he came to Rome is proba- 
ble ; that the Fame of him was come before 
him, by reaſon of ſome part of his Works 
already publif'd, is alfo credible, becaufe 
he had {o great" reſott of the Roman Nobilt- 
ty, to hear him read immediately, as we 
believe, upon his coming : That he was in- 
vited thirher by the correſpondence he had 
with Sofſizes Senecio,might be one reaſon of his 


undertaking that Journcy, is almeſt undeni- 
| | able 
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able, It likewiſe appears he was divers 
times at Rome; and perhaps, . before he 
came to inhabit there, might make acquain- 
tance with this worthy Man Serecto, to 
whom he Dedicated almoſt all thele Lives 
of Greeks and Romans, I ſay almoſt all, 
becauſe one of them, namely, that of Ara. 
tas, is inſcrib?d in moſt expreſs Words to 
Polycrates the Sicyonjan, the great Grand- 
Son of the ſaid Aratus. This worthy Patron 
and Friend of Plutarch, Senecio, was four 
times Conſul; the firſt time in the ſhort 
Reign of Cocceinus Nerwva, a Vertuous and a 
Learned Emperour ; which opinion T rather 
follow than that of Aurelius Caſſiodoras, 
who puts back his Conſulſhip into the laſt of 
Domitian, becauſe it is not probable, that 
vitious Tyrant ſhould exalt to that Dignity 
a Man of Vertue, This year falls in with 

the year of Chriſt ninety nine, | 
But the great inducement of our Author 
to this Journey was certainly the deſire he 
had to lay in materials for his Roman Lives; 
that was the deſign which he had form'd 
early, and on which he had reſolv*d to 
build his Fame. Accordingly we have ob» . 
ſerv*d that he had travell'd over Greece to. 
peruſe the Archives of every City ; that he 
might be able to write properly, not only 
the Lives of his Grecian Worthies, but the 
Laws, the Cuſtoms, the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies 
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nies of every place. Which char he might 
treat with the ſame Maſtery of skill, when 
he came to draw his Parallels of the Romans, 
he took the inviration of his .Friends, and” 
particularly 'of vur Sofſivs Senecto, to viſit 
this Miſtreſs of the World, this imperial City 
of Romez and, by the favour of many 
great and learned mea then living, to ſearch 
the Records of the Capitol, and the Libra- 
ries, which might furniſh-him with Inſtru- 
ments for ſo noble an undertaking. But 
that this may not ſeem to be my own bare 
opinion, or that of any modern Author, 
whom I follow, Plutarch himſelf has deli- 
ver'd-it as his motive, in the life of De2no- 
ſthenes : The words are theſe, © Wholoever 
« deſigns to write an Hiſtory, (which tis 
© impoſſible to form to any excellency from 
* thoſe materials, that are ready at hand, or 
*to take from common report, while he 
& fits lazily at home in his own Study, bur 
© muſt of neceſlity be gather'd from Foreign 
* Obſervations and the ſcatter*d Writings of 
* yarious Authors) it concerns him to take 
* up his Habitatiou in ſome renown'd and 
* populous City, where he may Command 
*all forts of Books, and be acquainted alſo 
* with ſuch particulars as have eſcap'd the 
* Pens of Writers, and are only extant in 
*the memories of Men. Let him inquire 
*diligently, and weigh judiciouſly, what 
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« he hears and reads, leſt he publiſh a lame 
« Work, and be deſtitute of thoſe helps 
« which are requir'd to its perfeQtion. ?Tis 
then moſt probable, that he paſs'd his days 


- at Rome, either in reading Philoſophy of all 


kinds, to the Roman Nobility, who fre- 
quented his Houſe, and heard him, as if 
there were ſomewhat more than humane 
in his wotds ; and his Nights (which were 
his only hours of private Study) 1n ſearch- 
icg and examining Records, concernin 

Rome. Not but that he was intruſted alſo 
with the management of publick affairs in 
the Empire,” during his refidence in the Me- 
tropolis : Which may be made out by what 
Suidas relates of him. Platarch (lays he) 
liv'd in the time of Trajan, and alſo before his 
Reign: That Emperour beſtow'd on him the 
Diznity of Conſul, (tho? the Greek, I ſuppoſe, 
will bear, that he made him Conſul with 
himſelf, at leaft transferr*d that honour og 
him:) An Edit was alſo made in favour of 
him, that the Magiſtrates or Officers of Illyria 
ſhould do nothing in that Province without the 
knowledge and approbation of Plutarch. Now 
*tis my particular gueſs (for I have not read 
it any where) that Plutarch had the affairs 
of Illyria (now called Sclavoenia) recom- 
mended to him, becauſe Trajav, we know, 
had Wars on that fide the Empire, with De- 


- cebalus King of Dacia; after whoſe defeat 


and 
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and death, the Province of 1hria might 
ſtand in need of Platarch's Wildom to com- 
poſe and civilize it: But this is only hin- 
red, as what poſſibly might be reaſon of our 
Philoſopher's ans rk in thoſe quar- 
ters ; which the French Author of his Life, 
ſeems to wonder at, as having no relation 
either to Cheronea or Greece. 

When he was firſt made known to 7r- 
Jan is like the reſt uncertain, or by whar 
means, whether by Senecio, or any other, 
he was introduc'd to his acquaintance: Bur 
*tis moſt likely, that T74jaz, then a private 
Man, was one of his Auditors, among(t 0- 
thers of the Nobility of Rome. *Tis allo 
thought, this wiſe Emperour made uſe of 
him 1a all his Councils, and that the hap- 
pineſs which attended him in his under- 
takings, together with the adminiſtration 
of the Governmerit, which in all his Reign 
was juſt and regular, proceeded from the 
inſtruCtions which were given him by Plu- 
tarch, Johannes Sarisberzenſis, who liv'd a- 


bove ſix hundred years ago, has tranſcrib'd: 


a Letter written, as he ſupposd, by our 
Author to that Emperour : whence he had 
it is not known, nor the Original in Greek 
to be produc'd ; but it paſs'd for Genuine 
in that Age, and ifnort Plutarch's, is at leaſt 
worthy of him, and what might. well be 
ſuppos'd a Man of his CharaQter woul: 
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write ; for which reaſon I have here Tran- 
{lated it. 


Plutarch #o Trajan. 


Am ſatisfied that your modeſty ſought not 

the Empire, which yet you have always ſtu 
ated to deſerve. by the excellency of your man- 
ners. And by ſo much the more are you efteem'd 
worthy of this honour, by how much you are 
free from the Ambition of deſiring it. I there- 
fore congratulate both your wvertue, and my own 
good fortune, if at leaſt your fature Govern- 
ment ſhall prove anſwerable to your former me- 
rit : Otherwiſe you have involy'd your ſelf in 
dangers, and I ſhall infallibly be ſubjef# to the 
Cenſures of detrafting Tongues ; becauſe Rome 
will never ſupport an Emperour unworthy of her, 
and the faults of the Scholar will be yp 
to the Maſter. Thus Seneca ts reproach'd, and 
his Fame ſtill ſuffers for the Vites of Nero. 
The miſcarriages of Quintilian's Scholars have 
been thrown on him, and even Socrates him- 
ſelf is not free from the imputation of remiſ].. 
weſs, on the account of his Pupil (Alcibiades.) 
But you will certainly adminiſter all things as 
becomes you, if you ſtill continue what you are, 
if you recede not from your ſelf, if you begin 
at home, and lay the Foundation of Govern- 
ment on the Command of your own Paſſions, if 
"ou make Vertue the ſcope of all your Aftions, 


they 
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they will all proceed in harmony and order : I 


have ſet before you the force of Laws and Ci- 
vil- Conſtitutions of your Preaeceſſours ; which 
if you imitate and obey, Plutarch is then your 
Guide of Living ;. if otherwiſe, let this preſent 
Letter be my Teſtimony againſt you, that you 
ſhall not ruine the Roman Empire, under the 
p_ of the Counſel and Authority of Plu- 
tarch. 


It may be conjeQtur'd, and with ſome 
ſhew of ptobability, from hence, that our 
Author not only colle&ed his materials, but 
alſo made a rough draught of many of thete 
parallel Lives at Rome, and that he read 
them to 7rajan for his inſtruttion in Go- 
verament ; and ſo much the rather I be- 
lieve it, becauſe all Hiſtorians agree, that 
- this Emperour, tho? naturally prudent and 
inclin*d to Vertue, had more of the Soul- 
dier than the Scholg$ in his Education, be- 
fore he had the happineſs toknow Platarch ; 

for which reaſon the Roman Lives, and the 

inſpe&tion iato ancient Laws, might be of 
neceſſary uſe to his direftion. And now 
for the time of our Author's abode in the 
Imperial City, if he came ſo early as YVeſpa- 
tian, and deparred not till after Trajer's 
Death, as is generally thought, he might 
continue in 1ta/y near forty years. Thus 1s 
more certain, becauſe gather*d from him- 
E 3 {clt, 
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ſelf, that his Lives were almoſt the lateſt of 
his Works; and therefore we may well con- 
clude, that having modeld, but not finiſh*d 
them at Rome, he afterwards reſum'd the 
work in kis own Country ; which perfeCt- 
ing in his old Age, he dedicated to his 
Friend Seecio ſtill living, as appears by 
what he has written, in the Proem to his 
Laves. © 

The deſire of viſiting his own Country, 
ſo natural to all Men, and the approaches 
of old Age, (for he cauld not be much leſs 


_ than fixty,) and perhaps alſo the death of 


Tr4jan, prevaiPd with - him at 'laft to leave 
Italy; or if you will have it in his own 
words, he was not willing his little City ſhou'd 
be one the leſs by bis abſence: After his 
return, he was, by the unanimous conſent of 
his Citizens, choſen Archon, or Chict Magi- 
ſtrate of Cerozea; and not long after ad- 
mitted himſclt in thaknumber of Apollo's 
Pricſts; 1n both which employments he 
lecrns to have continued till his death : Of 
which we have no particular account, et- 
ther as to the manner of it, or the year; 
oniy *cis evident, that he liv*d toa great old 
Age, always Ccoulinuing his Studies; that 
he died a natural death, is only preſum'd, 
becauſe any violent accident to ſo famous a 
Man would . have been recorded : And in 
whatioever Reign he deceas'd, the days of 
Tyranny 
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Tyranny were overp-aſs'd, and there was 
then a Golden Series of Emperours, every 
one emulating his Predeceſlors Vertues. 
Thus I have Colleed from Platarch him- 
ſelf, and from the beſt Authors, what was 
moſt remakable concerning him. In per- 
forming which, 1 have labour'd under ſo 
many uncertainties, that I have not been 
able to ſatisfie my own Curioſity, any more 
than that of others. ?Tis the Lite of a Phi- 
loſopher, not varied with accidents to di- 
vert the Reader : More pleaſant for himſclt 
to live than for an Hiſtorian ro deſcribe. 
Thoſe Works of his, which are irrecover- 
ably loſt, are nam'd in the Catalogue made 
by his Son Lemprias, which you will find 
in the Paris Edition, Dedicated to King 
Lewis the Thirteenth : But *is a {mall com- 
comfort to a Merchant, to peruſe his Bill of 
Fraight, when he is certain his Ship 1s cat 
away : Mov'd byg8he like reaſon, I have 
omitted that ungrateful task : Yet that the 
Reader may not be impos'd on, in thole 
which yer remain, *cis but reaſonable to ler 
him know, that the Lives of Hannibal and 
Scipio, tho' they pals with the ignorant tor 
Genuine, are only the Forgery of Donato 
Acciaiolo, a Florentine, He pretends to have 
Tranſlated them trom a Greek Manulcripr, 
which non? of the Learned have ever ſeen, 


either betore, or ſince. But the Cheat is 
E 4 more 
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more manifeſt from this reaſon which is un- 
deniable, that Pl/atarch did indeed write 
the Life of Scipio, but he compar'd him not 


with Hannibal, but with Epaminondas : As. 


appears by the Catalogue, or Nomenclature 


of Plutarch's Lives, drawn up by his Son 


Lamprias, and yet extant, But to make 
this out more clearly, we find the Floren- 
tine, in his Life of Hannibal, thus relating 
the famous Conference betwixt Scipio and 
him. © Scipio at that time being ſent Am- 
&« baſſadour from the Romans, to King Ax- 
& tzochis, with Publius Villizs : It happen'd 
* then, that theſe two great Captains met 
* rogether at Epheſus, and amongſt other 
& Diſcourſe, it was demanded of Hannibal 
« by Scipio, whom he thought to have been 
*the greateſt Captain? To whom he thus 
«anſwer'd; in the firſt place Alexander of 
& Macedon, in the ſecond Pyrrhas of Epy- 
« y5, and in the third- himſelf : To which, 
« Scipio ſmiling thus reply'd; And what 
« wou'd you have thought, had it been 
* your fortune to have vanquiſh*'d me ? To 
whom Hannibal, **T ſhould then have ad- 


*« judg'd the firſt place to my ſelf; Which | 


* anſwer was not a little pleaſing to Scipio, 
* becauſe by it he found himſelf not dil- 
« eſfteem'd, nor put into compariſon with 
«the reſt, but by the delicacy and gallantry 
« of a well turn'd Compliment, {et like a 
** Man divine abave them all. Now 
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Now this relation is a meer compendium 
of the ſame Conference from Livy. But if 
we can conceive Plutarch to have written 
the Life of Hannibal, *tis hard to believe, 
that he ſhould tell the ſame ſtory after fo 
different, or rather ſo contrary a manner, 
in another place. For, inthe Life of Pyr- 
rhas he thus writes. ©* Hannibal adjudg'd 
« the przeminence to Pyrrbus above all Cap- 
tains, in Condutt and Military skill - Next 
& to Pyrrhus he plac'd Scipio, and after Sci- 
« 2zo himſelf; as we have declar'd in the 
Life of Scipio. ?Tis not that I wou'd excuſe 
Platarch, as if he never related the ſame 
thing diverſly ; for *tis evident, that 
through want of advertency he has been 
often guilty of that errour, of which- the 
Reader will find too frequent Examples in 
theſe Lives ; but in this place he cannct be 
charg'd with want of memory op care, be- 
cauſe what he ſays here, is w' Sd to what 
he had faid formerly : So that he may mi- 
ſtake the ſtory, as I believe he has done, 
(that other of Livy being much more pro- 
bable,) but we mult allow him to remem- 
ber what he had before written, From 
hence I might take occaſion to note ſome 
other lapſes of our Author, which yet a- 
mount not to fallihcation of truth, much 
leſs to partiality, or envy, (both whichare 
maniteſt in his Country-man Dion Caffias, 

who 
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| who writ not long after him,) but are on. 
ly the frailties of humane Nature ; miſtakes 
not intentional, but accidental. He wag 
: not altogether ſo well vers'd, either in the 
Roman | anguage, or 1n their Coins, or in 
the value of them ; in ſome Cuſtoms, Rites, 
and Ceremonies, he took paſſages on truſt 
from others, relating both to them and the 
Barbariaus, which the Reader may parti- 
cularly *nd recited in the' Animadverſions 
of the oi: :n prais'd Raualdarron our Author, 
T will name but one to avoid tediouſneſs, 
becauſe I particularly obſerv*d it, when I 
read Plut:r:9 inthe Library of Trinity Col. 
ledge in Cambridge, (to which Foundation, I 
gratefully acknowledge a great part of m 
: Education ;) *tis that Plutarch, 1n the Life 
þ of Cicero, ſpeaking of YVerres, who was ac- 
cus'd by him, and repeating a miſerable 
| jealt of Tullys, ſays, that Yerres, in the Ro- 
'# man Language ſignifies a barrow Pig, that 
\ is, one which has been -guelded. But we 
[ | have a better account of the ſ1gnification 
x from Yarro, who we have more reaſon to 
believe, that the Male of that kind, before 
he is cut, is called Ferxes ; after cutting 
Majalis, which is perhaps a diminutive of 
Mas, tho? generally the reaſon of che Ety- 
mology is given from its being a Saerifhce 
to the Goddeſs Majs. Yet any Man, who 
will candidly weigh this and the like Er- 
i | rours, 
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rours, may excuſe Plutarch, as he wou'd a 
ſtranger, miſtaking the propriety of an 
Engliſh word : And beſides the humanity 
of this excuſe, *tis impoſhible in nature, that 
a Man of ſo various Learning, and fo co- 
yetous of ingroſling all, ſhould perfeQly di- 
geſt ſuch an infinity of notions in many 
Sciences, ſince to be excellent in one is ſo 
great a labour. 
It may now be expected, that. having 
written the Life of an Hifforian, I ſhould 
take occaſion to write ſomewhat concern- 
ing Hiſtory it ſelf: But I think to com- 
mend it is unneceſſary ; For the profit and 
pleaſure of that tudy are both ſo very ob- 
vious, that a quiek Reader will be before- 
hand with me, and imagine faſter than I 
can write, Beſides, that the Poſt is taken 
up alrealy, and few Authors have travelPd 
this way, but who have ſtrewed it with 
Rhetorick, as they paſs'd. For my own 
part, who mult confeſs it to my ſhame, that 
I never read any thing: bur tor pleaſure, it 
has always been the moſt delighrtul Enter- 
tainment of my Life. But they who have 
employ*d the ſtudy of it as they ought, tor 
their 1attruction, tor the regulation of their 
private manners, and the management of 
publick affairs, mult agree with me, that it 
1s the moft pleaſant School of Wildom. 
*I'is a familiarity with paſt Ages, and an 
acquaintance 
Li 
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acquaintance with all the Heroes of them. 
*Tis, if you will pardon the ſimilitude, a 
ProſpeQtive-Glafs carrying your Soul to a 
vaſt diſtance, and taking in the fartheſt ob- 
jects of Antiquity. It informs the under- 
ſtanding by the memory : Ir helps us to 
judge of what will happen, by ſhewing us 
the like revolutions: of former times. For 
Mankind being the ſame in all Ages, agita- 


' ted by the ſame paſſions, and moy*d to aCti- 


on by the ſame intereſts, nothing can come 
to paſs, but ſome Preſident of the like na- 
ture has already been produc'd, fo that ha- 
ving the cauſes before our Eyes, we cannot 
eaſily be deceiv'd in the effects, if we have 
Judgment enough but to draw the pa- 
rallel. | | 
God, *tis true with his divine Providence, 
over-rules and guides all aCtions t6 the ſe. 
cret end he has ordain'd them ; bur in the 
way of humane cauſes, a wiſe Man may ea- 
fily diſcern, that there is a natural conneCti- 
on betwixt them ; and tho' he cannot fore- 
{ee accidents, or all things that poſſibly can 
come, he may apply Examples, and by them 


Foretel, that from the like Counſels will pro- 


bably ſucceed the like Events : And there- 
by in all concernments, and all Offices of 
Life be inſtructed in the two main points, 
on which depend our happineſs, that is, 
what to avoid and what to chooſe, The 
Laws 

« 
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Laws of Hiſtory in general are truth of 
matter, method, and clearneſs of expreſſion, 
The firſt propriety is neceſſary to keep our 
underſtandings from the impolitions of falſe. 
hood : For Hiſtory is an Argument fram*d 
from many particular Examples, or InduQti- 
ons : If theſe Examples are not true, then 
thoſe meaſures of Lite, which we take from 
them, will be falſe, and deceive us in their 


conſequence : The ſecond is grounded on 


the former, for if the method be confus'd, 
if the words or expreſſions of thought are 
any way obſcure, then the Idea's which we 
receive muſt be imperfeCt ; and if ſuch, we 
are not taught'by them: what to elect, or 
what to ſhun. Truth therefore is requir'd, 
as the foundation of Hiſtory, to inform 
us; diſpoſition and perſpicuity, as the man- 
ner to inform us plainly : One js the being, 
the other the well-being of it. Hiſtory 1s 
principally divided into thele three Species. 
Commentaries or Annals ; Hiſtory properly 
ſo called ; and Biographia, or the Lives of 
particular Men. | | 

- Commentaries or Annals are, (as I may {0 
call them) naked Hiſtory : Or the plain 
relation of matter of fact, according to the 


ſucceſſion of time, diveſted of all other 


Ornaments. The Springs and Morives of 
attions are not here ſought, unleſs they of- 
ter themſelves, and are open to every Man's 

diſcernment. 
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diſcernment. The method is the moſt na. 


tural that can be imagin'd, depending only 


on the obſervation of Months and Years, 
and drawing, in the order of them, what. 
ſoever happeu'd worthy of Relation. The 


ſtile is eaſe, ſimple, unforc'd, and unadorn'{ 


with the pomp of figures ; Counſels, gueſſes, 
politick Obſervations, Sentences, and Ora. 
tions, are avoided : In few words, a bare 
Narration is its buſineſs. Of this kind the 
Commentaries of Ceſar are certainly the moſt 
admirable; and after him the Annals of Tx 
citus may have place. Nay even the Prince 
of Greek Hiſtorians, Thaciaides, may almoſt 
be adopted into the number, For tho he 
inſtructs every where by Sentences, tho he 
gives the cauſes of aQtions, the Counſels of 
both Parties, and makes. Orations where 
they are neceſſary ; yet it is certain, that 
he firſt defign*d his Work a Commentary; 
every year writing down, like an uncon- 
cern'd SpeQRator as he was, the particular 
Occurrences of the time, in the order as 


' they happen'd, and his Eighth Book is 


wholly written after the way of Annals; 
tho, out-living the war, he inſerted in his 
others thoſe Ornaments which render his 
work the moſt compleat, and moſt inſtru- 
Etive now extant. | 

Hiſtory, properly ſo calPd, may be de- 
ſcrib'd by the addition of thoſe parts, which 


are 
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are not requir'd to Aznals, 'And therefore 
there is little farther to be ſaid concerning it : 
Only that the dignity and gravity of fille is 
here neceflary.. That the gueſles of ſecret 
cauſes, indutiog to the ations, be drawn 
at leaſt from the moſt probable circumſtan- 
ces, not perverted by the malignity of” the 
Author to ſiniſter interpretations, (of which 
Tacitus is accus'd;) but candidly laid down, 
and left to the Judgment of the Reader. 
That nothing of concernment be omitted, 
but _ of trivial moment are ſtill ro be 
=" , as.debaſiag the Majeſty of the 
ork, 'That neither partiality, or preju- 
dice appear : But that Truth may every 
where be Sacred, (ne quid falſi dicere audeat, 
ne quid veri non auaeat Hiſtoricas,) That he 
neither incline to ſuperſtition, in giving 
too much credit to Oracles, Prophecies, Di- 
vinations, and Prodigies; nor to irreligi- 
on, in diſclaiming the Almighty Provi- 
dence : But where general opinion has pre- 
vaiPd of any miraculous accident or por- 
teat, he ought to relate it as ſuch, without 
impoſing his Opinion on our belief. Next 
to Thucydides in this kind, may be accoun- 
ted Polibius amonglit the Grecians; Livy, 
tho? not free from ſuperſtition, nor Tacitus 
from ill nature, amongſt the Romans: A- 
mongſt the modern Italians, Guicchiardine, 
and D* Awilia, it not partial ; bur above all 
Men 
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Mea in my opinion, the plain, ſincere, un. 
affeted, and moſt inſtrutive Philip de Com- 
mines amongſt the French; tho* he only 
gives his Hiſtory the humble Name of Com. 
mentaries, IT am forry I cannot find in our 
own Nation (tho? it has produc'd ſome com- 
mendable Hiſtorians) any proper to be 
ranked with theſe. Buchanan indeed for 
the purity of his Latin, and for his Learn- 
ing, and for all other Endowments belong- 
ing toan Hiſtorian,might be plac'd among'lt 
the greateſt, if he had not too much lean'd 
to prejudice, and too manifeſtly declar'd 
himſclt a Party of a Cauſe, rather than an 
Hiſtorian of it. Excepting only that, (which 
I defire not to urge too far, on ſo great a 
Man, but only to give caution to his Rear 
ders concerning it,) our Iſle may juſtly 
boaſt in him, a Writer comparable to any 
of the Modcras, and excclPd by tew of the 
Ancients. 

Biographia, or the Hiſtory of particular 
Mens Lives, comes next to be conſider?d; 
which 1n dignity 1s inferiour to the orher 
two, as being more confin'd in aCtion, and 
treating of Wars and Counlcls, and all 0- 
ther publick affairs of Nations, only as they 
relate to him, whoſe Life 1s written, or as 
his Fortunes have a particular dependance 
on them, or conneCtion to them : All things 
here are circumſcrib'd, - and driven to a 
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point, ſo as to terminate in one: Conſe. 
uently if the ation or Counſel were ma- 
nag'd by Collegues, ſome part of it mult 
'be either lame or wanting ; except 1t be 
ſupply*'d by the Excurſion of the Writer : 
Herein likewiſe muſt be leſs of variety for 
the ſame reaſon ; becauſe the fortunes and 
ations of one Man are related, not thoie of 
many. Thus the aCtions and atchievements 
of Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, are all of them 
but the ſucceſſive parts of the Mithriadatich 
War: Of which we cou'd have no perfect 
Image, if the ſame hand had' not given us 
the whole, tho? at ſeveral views, 1n thetr 
particular Lives. 

Yer, tho? we allow, for the Realvns a+ 
bove alledg?d, that this kind of Writing 1s 
in dignity inferiour to F7iftory and Annals, 
n pleaſure and inſtruction 1t equals, or 
even exccls both of them. * Iis not only 
commended by ancient practice,to celebrate 
the memory of great and worthy men, as 
the beſt thanks which Poſterity can pay 
them ; but alſo the Fxamples ot Vertue are 
of more vigor, when they are thus cou- 
tracted into individuals. As the Sun beams, 
united in a Burning-glaſs to a point, have 
greater force than when they ave darted 
rom a plain Superticies ; {o the vertues and 
actions of one Man, drawn rotether T3106) 
a fingle* Story, ſtrike upon voir ininds a 
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ſtronger and mpre lively imprefſion, than 
the ſcatter'd Relations of many Men, and 
many aCtions ; and by the ſame means that 
they give us pleaſure, they afford us profit 
too, For when the underſtanding is intent 
and fix'd on a ſingle thing, it carries cloſer 
to the mark, every part of the objeCt ſinks 
into it, and the Soul receives it unmixt and 
whole. For this reaſon Ari/forle commends 
the unity of aQtion in a Poem ; becauſe the 
mind is not capable of digeſting many 
things at once, nor of conceiving fully any 
more than one Idea at a time. - Whatſoever 
diſtrats the pleaſure, leſſens it. And as 
the Reader is more concern'd at one Mans 
Fortune, than thoſe of many ; ſo likewiſe 
the Writer is more capable ot making a per- 
fect Work, if he confine himſelf to this nar- 
row compaſs. The Lineaments, Features, 
and Colourings of a fingle Picture, may be 
Jut exactly ; but in a Hiſtory-piece of many 
Figures, the general deſign, the ordinance 


or diſpoſition of it, the Relation of one 


figure to another, the diverſity of the po- 
ſure, habits, ſhadowings, and all the other 
'graces conſpiring to an uniformity, are of 
{o difficult performance, that neither is the 
reſemblance of particular perſons often per- 
'fe&t, nor the beauty of the Piece compleat : 
For any conſiderable errour in the parts, 
renders the whole diſagreeable and lame. 

Thus 
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Thus then the perfeCtion of the Work, and 
the benefit ariling from it are both more 
abſolute in Biography than in Hiſtory : All 
Hiſtory 1s only the Precepts of Moral Phi- 
loſophy reduc'd into Examples : Moral Phi- 
loſophy is divided into two Parts, Ezhicts 
and Politicks; the firſt initruQts us in our 
private offices of Vertue ; the ſecond in 
thoſe which relate to the management of the 
Common-wealth. Both of theſe teaci b 
Argumentation and reaſoning : which ruth 
as 1t were into the mind, and poſleis it with 
violence: But Hiſtory rather allures than 
forces us to, Vertue. There is nothing of 
the Tyrant in Example; but ic gently 
glides into us, is caſie and pleaſant in its 
paſſage, and in one word, reduces into pra- 
iſe our ſpeculative notions, Theretore 
the more powerful the Examples are, they 
are the more uſeful allo: And by being 
more known they are more powerful. 
Now unity, which is defic'd, 15 10 its own 
nature more apt to be underitood, than 
multiplicity, which in ſome mealure partt- 
cipates of infinity. The reaſon is Art- 
ftotle's. 

Biographia, or the Hiſtories of particu- 
lar Lives, tho? circumſcrib'd in the ſubject, 
Is yet more extenſive in the ſtile chan rhe 
other two : For it not only comprehends 
them both, but has ſcinewhat ſuperadded, 
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which neither of them have. The ſtile of 
it is various, according to the occaſion, 
There are proper places 11 it, for the plain- 
neſs and nakedneſs of narration, which is 
aſcrib?d to Annals; there is alſo room re- 
ſerv'd for the loſtineſs and gravity of ge- 
neral Hiſtory, when the aCtions related 
Tha!l require chat manner of expreſſion. But 
there is withal, a deſcent into minate cir- 
cum{itanccs, and trivial paſſages of Life, 
which are natural to this way of writing, 
and which the dignity of the other two 
will not admir. There you are conduCted 
only into the rooms of Sate; here you are 
Ted into the private Lodgings of the Heroe: 
You fec jim in his undreſs, and are made 
fanulizr with his moſt private aCtions and 
converſations, You may behold a Scipio 
de Leliws gathering Cockle-ſhells on the 
[2OTG, Aron /7ts pla y ing at bounding-ſtones 
with, 2*;es , and d4cefulars riding on a Hob- 
5y-1torle among iis Children, The Page 
amry cf Lytle 55 (axen away ;z you ſce the 
0307 154tgnahlc Anmal, as naked as ever 
Nature made him; are made acquainted 
with is Paſttons and his Pollies, and find 
the Demy.God 2 Man, Plutarch himſelf, 
nas more than once defended this kind of 
relating little paſſages. For in the Tile of 
Altec nier he lays thus. In mritins the Lives 
” 


of Tierious Men, T am not tyed to the Laws 


of | 


EL LUTARCH 
of Hiftory : Nor does it follow, that %ecruſe 
an attion is great, it therefore manifeſts the 
greatneſs and vertue of him who aid it ; but 
on the other ſide ſometimes a word, or a c4- 
ſual jeſt, betrays a Man more to our knowlen've 
of hins, than a Battel fought, wherein ten thou- 
land Men were ſlain, or ſacking of Cities, or 
a courſe of Piftories, In another place t1-: 
quotes Xezophon on the like occation : © The 
*ſayings of great Men, in their tamniliar 
* diſcourſes, and amud(t their Wine, have 
«* ſomewhar 1n them, which is worthy to he 
* tranfmirted to Poſteriry, Our Author 
theretore needs no excult, but rat" r do 
ſerves a commendation, when he rates, 25 
pleaſant, ſome ſayings of his Heros, who 
appear, (I muſt confels ir,) very coldand i 
lipid mirth tro us. Por ts not his mea: 
ng to commend the jeit, bur ro pune the 
Man ; beſides, we may buve lott ivimewha! 
of the Tdhotiſm of that Language wn witch 
it was ſpoken; and where the conceir 35 
couch in a linzle word, if all the t:onit. 
cations of it arc not Criticaily naderiroo:s, 
the grace and the pleaſuniry 216 loft, Bu 
1 all parts of Biozraphy, whether fainbar 
| or ſtately, whether ſublime or low, whce- 
ther ſerious or merry, P/utirch equally cX- 
celPd : If we compare hin ro others, Droz 
Cries is not {o fincere, ideroaran, a lover 
| of truth, is voiten-times deceiy'd himfclt, 
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with what he had fallly heard reported ; 
then the time of his Emperours exceeds 
not in all above ſixty years ; ſo that his 
whole Hiſtory will ſcarce amount to three 
Lives of Plutarch, Suetonius and T acitns 
may be calPd alike, either Authors of Hi- 
ſtories, or Writers of Lives : But the firſt 
of them runs too willingly into obſcene 
deſcriptions, which he teaches while he re- 
lates; the other, beſides what has already 
been noted by him, often falls into obſcu- 
rity; and, both of them have made ſo un- 
lucky a choice of times, that they are 
forc'd to deſcribe rather Monſters than 
Men ; and their Emperours are either ex- 
travagant Fools, or 'Tyrants, and moſt uſu- 
ally boil, Our Author on the contrary, 
as he was more inclin'd to commend than 
to diſpraiſe, has generally choſen ſuch great 
Men as were famous for their ſeveral Ver- 
tucs; at leaſt ſuch whole irailties or vices 
were over-pois'd by their excellencies; 
fuch from whoſe Examples we may have 
more to tollow than to ſhun. Yer, as he 
was impartial, he diſguis'd not the faults of 
any Man. An Example of which is in the 
Lite of Lacallzs ; where, after he has told 
us, that the duuble benefit which his Coun- Þ 
try-men, the Cheroneans, receiv'd from | 
him, was the chiteſt motive which he had 
to write his Liſe,, he afterwards rips up , 

1s Þ 
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his Luxury, and ſhews how he loſt through 
his miſ-management, his Authority, and his 
Souldiers love. Then he was more happy 
in his —_— than any we have nam'd. 
I have always been pleas'd to ſee him, and 
his Imitator Montaign, when they ſtrike a 
little out of the common road : For we are 

ſure to be the better for their wandring. 
The beſt Quarry lies not always in the 
open Field : And who wou'd not be con- 
tent to follow a good Huntſman over Hedg- 
es and Ditches when he knows the Game 
will reward his pains ? But if we mark him 
more narrowly, we may obſerve, that the 
great reaſon of his frequent ſtarts, 1s the va- 
riety of his Learning: He knew ſo mucl 
of Nature, was ſo vaſtly furniſÞ*d with all 
the treaſures of the mind, that he was un- 
eaſe to himſelf, and was forc*d, as I may 
lay, to lay down ſome at every pailage, and 
to ſcatter his riches as he went : Like ano- 
ther Alexander, or Adrian, he built a City, 
or planted a Coſony in every part of his Pro- 
greſs ; and left behind him fome memoreanl 
of his greatneſs. Sparta, and 7 heves, and 
Athens, and Rome, the Miltre!z of the World, 
he has diſcover'd in their Foundations, their 
Inſtitutions, their growta, their height, the 
decay. of the three firlr, and the alrcration 
of the laſt, You ſeg thoſe ieveral People 11 
Lie diterent Laws and Po:icics, and Forms 
F 4 OL 
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of Government, in their Warriours, and 
Senators, and Demagogues. Nor are the 
Ornaments of Poetry, and the illuſtrations 


of fimilitudes forgotten by him ; 1n both 


which he inſtructs as well as pleaſes : Or 
rather pleaſes that he may inſtruct, 

Thvs laſt reflection 997 A me naturally to 
ſay ſomewhat in general of his ſtile, tho'at- 
ter having juſtly prais'd him for copioul- 
neſs of Learning, Integrity, Perſpicuity, 
and more than all this, for a certain air of 
goodneſs which appears through all hisWri- 
tings, it were unreaſonable to be critical on 
his Elocution : As on a Tree which bears 
cxcellent Fruit, we conſider not the beauty 
of the Bloſſoms : For it they are not plea- 
iant to the Eye, or delighttul to the ſcent, 
we know at rhe ſame time, that they are 
not the prime intention of Nature, but are 
thruſt out in order to their product ; fo in 
P!/utarch, whoſe buſineſs was not to pleaſe 
the Kar, but to Charm and to inſtruct the 
mind, we may calily forgive the cadences 
ot words, and the roughneſs of expreſſion : 
Yet for Manlineſs of Eloquence, if it aboun- 
ded not in our Author, it was not wanting 
in him: He neither ſtudied the ſublime 
{tile, nor aftected the flowry. The choice 
of words, the numbers of periods, the turns 
ot Sentences, and thoſe other Ornaments 
0; Speech, he neither ſought nor ſhun'd. 

| Put 
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But the depth of ſenſe, the accuracy of 
ſudgment, the diſpoſition of the parts and 
contexture of the whole, in fo admirable 
and vaſt a Field of matter; and laſtly, the 
copiouſneſs and varicty of words, appear 
ſhining in our Author. *Tis indeed ob- 
ſery'd of him, that he keeps not always to 
the ſtile of Proſe, but if a Poetical word, 
which carries in it more of Emphaſis or fig- 
nification, offer jr ſelf at any time, he re- 
ſuſes it not becauſe Homer or Eurypiaes 
have us'd it : But if this be a fault I know 
not how Xexophoz will ſtand excus'd. Yer 
neither do I compare our Author with him, 
or with Herodotus 1n the [weetneſs and gra- 
ces of his ſtile, nor with Thucyardes 1n the 
ſolidity and cloſeneſs of expreſſion. For 
Herodotus 1s acknowledg'd the Prince of 
Ionick, the other two of the Atrick Elo- 
quence, As for Platarch, his itile is fo par- 
ticular, that there is none of the Ancients, 
to whom we can properly retemble him. 
And the reaſon of this is obvious; tor be- 
ing converſant in ſo great variety of Au- 
thors, and colleQting from a!l ot them, what 
he thought moſt excellent, out of the con- 
ſuſion, or rather mixture of all their (tiles, 
he fornyd his own, which partaking of 
| each, was yet none of them ; but a com- 
pound of them all, like the Corinthian Mc- 
tal, which had in it Gold, and Braſs, and 
Silver, 


— 
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of Government, in their Warriours, and 


Senators, and Demagogues. Nor are the 


Ornaments of Poetry, and'the illuſtrations 
of ſimilitudes forgotten by him ; ih both 
which he inſtrutts as well as pleaſes : Or 
rather pleaſes that he may inſtruCt. | 

This laſt refleQtion teadde ml naturally to 
ſay ſomewhat in general of his ſtile, tho'af- 
ter having juſtly prais'd him for copiouſ. 
neſs of Learning, Integrity, Perſpicuity, 
and more than all this, for a certain air'd 
goodneſs which appears through all hisWri- 
tings, it were unreaſonable to be critical 0 
his Elocution : As on a Tree which beats 
excellent Fruit, we conſider not the beauty 
of the Bloſſoms : For if they are not' pleas 
{ant to the Eye, or delightful to the ſcent, 
we know at the ſame time, that they' ate 
not the prime intention-of Nature, but are 
thruſt out in order to their produCt ; fo in 
Plutarch, whoſe buſineſs was not to pleaſe 
the Ear, but to Charm and to inſtruct the 
mind, we may eaſily forgive the cadences 
of words, and the roughneſs of expreſſion : 
Yet for Manlineſs of Eloquence, if it aboun- 
ded not in our Author, it was not wanting 
in him: He neither ſtudied the- ſublime 
ſtile, nor affeed the lowry. The choice 
of words, the numbers of periods, the turns 
of Sentences, and thoſe other Ornaments 
of Speech, he neither ſought nor ſhun'd. 
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But the depth of ſenſe, the accuracy of 
ſudgmeat, the diſpoſition of the parts agd 
contexture of the whole, in ſo admirable 
and vaſt a Field of matter ; and laſtly, the 
copiouſneſs 'agd varicty of words, appear 
ſhining in our Author. *Tis. indeed ob- 
ſery'd of him, that he keeps not always to 
the ſtile of Proſe, but if a Poetical word, 
which carries.in it more of Emphaſis or fig- 
nification, offer it ſelf at any time, he re- 
fuſes it not becauſe Flomer or Eurypides 
have us'd it : But if this be a fault I know 
not how Xexophon will ſtand excus'd. Yet 
neither do I compare our Author with him, 
or with Ferodofas in the ſweetneſs and gra- 
ces of his ſtile, nor with Thucyazdes in the 
ſolidity and cloſeneſs of exprefſion. For 
Herodotus is acknowledg'd the Prince of 
lonick, the other two of the Atrick Elo- 
quence. As for Platarch, his (tile is ſo par- 
ticular, that there is none of the Ancients, 
to whom we. can properly reſemble him. 
And the reaſon of this is obvious; for be- 
ing converſant in ſo great variety of Au- 
thors, and colleQing from all of them, what 
he thought moſt excellent, out of the con- 
fuſion, 'or rather mixture of all their ſtiles, 
he formd his own, which partaking of 
each, was yet none of them ; but a com- 
pound of them all, like the Corinthian Me- 
tal, which had in it Gold, and Braſs, and 
| | Sllver, 
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Silver, and yer was a ſpecies by its 
Add to this, that in Pletarch's tine, 
| long before it, the purity of the 


Tongue was "Corrupted, and I 
ſplendour of it had taken the tarniſh - 
_—__ and contrafted the filth and 
ſpots of degenerating Ages. For the fall of 
Empires - ways mw _ ” the Lan- 
guage a cnc recopie : 
who labour ugder misfortunes or fried 
have little leiſure to cultivate their Mother 
Tongue: To conclude, when Athens had 
loſt her Soveraignty to the teugy n 
and her liberty to Philip, neither a Thaci 
dides, nor a ſthenes were afterwards 
produc'd by her. | | 
I have formerly paw wb many lap- 
ſes of our Author, occaſion? yrory his 
inadvertency, but he is likewiſe tax'd with 
faults, which refle& on his Judgment in 
matters of fa, and his Candour in the com- 
pariſons of his Greeks and Romans. Both 
which are ſo well vindicated by Montaign, 
that I need but barely to Tranſlate him. 
© Firſt then he is accus'd of want of Judg- 
*ment, in reporting things incredible: 
© For proof of which is alledg'd the ftory 
© he tells of the Spartan Boy, who ſuffer'd 
* his Bowels to be torn out by a young 
© Fox which he had ſtolen, chooſing rather 
*to hide him under his Garment *til he X 
CO, 


of PLUTARCH: 

ted; than to 
' firſt place this. ple is ill choſen, be- 
* cauſe ?tis difficult to ſer a bound to the 
«force of ous internal faculties, *cis not de- 
*fin'd how far our reſolution may carry us 
£10 ſuffer : The force of Bodies may .more 
© eaſily be determin'd than that of Souls : 
*Then of all people the Lacedemonians, by 
' reaſon 'of their rigid inſtitution, were 
* moſt harden'd to undergo labours, and 
*to ſuffer pains. Cicero, before our Au- 
* thor's time, tho? then the Spartan vertue 
+, nk gs et avows to have ſeen 
* himſelf ſome Lacedemonian Boyes, who to 
* make «by of their patience, were plac'd 
* before the Altar of Dians, where they en- 
* dur'd ſcourging, till they were all over 
© bloody, and that not only without cry- 
*ing, but even without a ſigh or groah : 
© Nay, and fome of them fo ambitious of 
* this reputation, | that they willingly re- 
© fign*d their Lives under the hands of their 
©Tormentors. The ſame may be ſaid of 
another ſtory, which Plurazh vouches 
*with an- hundred Witneſſes, that in the 
* time of Sacrifice,a burning Coal by chance, 
© falling into the Sleeve of a Spartan Boy, 
© who the Cenſer, he fuffer'd his Arm 
*to be ſcorch'd ſo long without moving 


*it, that the ſcent of it reak'd up to the 


* Noſes of the Aﬀiſtants. 
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'* For my own part, who'have taken'in' 
*{o vaſt an Idexof the Lacedemonian' map- 
* nantmity, 'Platarch's ſtory 'is fo far from 
* ſeeming incredible to me, tNat I neither 
*think'it wonderful nor uncommon: For 
* we ought -not to meaſure poſſibilities or 
* impoſſibilities by our own ſtandard, thar 
*is, by what-we our ſelves cou'd do. or 
* ſuffer. Theſe, and ſome other ſlight Ex- 
*amples, are made uſe of, to leflen the 
* opinion ofPlatarch's Judgment : But the 
*comman exception againſt his Candor, is, 
* that 10 his parallels of Greeks and Romans, 
*he has done too much honour to his 
* Countrymen in matching them with He- 
*roes, with whom they were not worthy 
*to be compar'd, For inſtances of this, 
* there are produc'd the «compariſons of 
* Demoſthenes and Cicero, Ariſtiaes and Cato, 
* Lyſanger and Sylla, Pelopidas and Marcel- 
* lus, Ageſilaus and Pompey : Now the 
*ground of this accuſation is molt proba- 
* bly the luſtre of thoſe Roman ' Names, 
*which ſtrikes on our Imagination. For 
* what proportion of glory is there betwixt 
*a Roman Conſul, or Proconſul of ſo great a 
* Common-wealth, and a ſimple Citizen of 
* Athens * But he who conſiders the truth 
* more nearly, and weighs not honours. 
* with honours, but Men with Men, which 
*was Plutarch's main' deſigo, will find in 

* the 
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«the. Ballange of their Winners, their Ver- 
( rugs; their ' Endowments and Abilities, 
© chat” Cicero ahd rhe Elder Cato, - were far 
© from havipg-the overweight againſt De- 
@ moſthenes and Ariſtides.” I-might as well 
© complain againſt. him'in behalt of his own 
(Countrymen : For neither, was Camtillzs 
ſo ' famous -as Themiftocles ;- nor were Ti- 
i bertzs and Cajus Gracchus Camparable- to 
'Agis and Cleomenes, in regard:.of. dignity : 
Much leſs was the wifdomiof Nime to: be 
© put" in Ballance 'againſt 'qhat ; of Lycargas, 
for the modeſty and temperance of Serpro, 
© againſt. the folid Philoſophy-and perteCt 
yertue of Epaminonaas : Yetthe diſparity 
*of Viftories, the reputation; -'the blaze of 
'Glory, in the two laſt were. evidently -on 
© the Roman {1de. But as LI faid before, ro 
* compare them this way, - was the laalt of 
* Plutarch's aim; He openly declares againlt 
' it : For ſpeaking of the courle of Porpey's 
Fortune, his Exploits of War, the great- 
*neſs ofthe Armies which' he commanded, 
* the ſplendour and number . of. his Tri- 
* umphs, in his compariſon betwixt him and 
pteeſeess, I believe, ſays he; that it Xenos 
* phoy were now alive, and;would indalge 


© himſelf the liberty to write all he, could 
*to the advantage. of his Heofoc'-Age/ las, 
*he would be a{ham'd. to pur iieir acts un 
* competition. , "In" his comparjion. of Szaz 
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© and Lyſander ; Ufere is, ſays he, no may; 
ner of ity, either in the. number of 
© their Victories, or in the r of "t 
© Battels ; for Lyſandey only gain'd two 
* val Fights, &s. Now this isfar from par. 
c tiality to the Grecians. He who' woi?d 
£ convince him of this Vice, 'muſt ſhew ug 
© in what particular Judgment he has been 
© too favourable to his Countrymen, and 
© make it out in general where he has faiPd 
in matching ſach a Greek with ſuch a Ro. 
*2maz; Which muſt be done by ſhewing 
© how he could have pair'd them better; 
*and naming any other in whom the re- 
© ſemblancg might have been more perfeR, 
© But an equitable Judge who takes thingy 
© by the Ge handle which Platarch did, 
* will find there is no injury offer'd to ei- 
* ther Party, tho' there be ſome diſparity 
© betwixt the perſons : For he weighs every 
© circumſtance by it felf, and ges ſepa- 
rately of it: Not comparing Men at a 
©Jump, nor endeavouring to prove they. 
© were alike in all things, but allowing for 
, —_—_— of quality or fortune, ſhew- 
ng wherein they agreed or —_——_— and 
. - "yp one was to be preferr*d before the 
© other. | 

I thought I had anſwer'd all that cow'd 
reaſonably be objetted againſt our Author's 
Judgment; but caſually caſting my Eye « 
the 


of P.LUTARCH. 
ts Wogks of Aa French ntleman, defer. 


famous-for Wit and m, I wan- 
ter '& many Commendatians. of 
I at this one þ reflettion q yo 
* for his Compariſons, th _ truly 

®% me ve t ; but I thi might Gov 
« carri yer farther, - have pene- 
© trated th ceply into humage Nature : 
6 hs, are folds and receſſes in our minds, 
| have elcap'd him ; he judges Man 
Pa *to0'r io groſs ; and thinks him: not ſo 
,as he is often from himſelf : The 

« f5) Perf being juſt, unjuſt, merciful, 
« and cruel ; which qualities feemiog to be- 
« ly each other in him, he I their 
- OE fencics to foreign Cauſes : In fine, 
*ifhe had deſcrib'd Cazaline, he wou'd have 
« even him to. us, either Prodigal or Cove- 


« tous;, 1. That alieni appetens ſui profaſre, 
« was above. .his reach, He and. eo 
© have reconcil'd thoſe contrarieties in the 
*{ame ſubjeQ, which Sz{zſt has ſo well un- 
- Ks and which Moztaign ſo. much bet- 


"This udgmeat cou'd not have proceed- 
ed, but- icrom. a Man who basa nice taſte in 
Authors ; and if it be not altogether juft,: 
'is at leaſt delicate, but Lam confident, thar 
if he pleaſe, to conſider this following paſ- 
age taken out of the Life of Sy, be. will 

erate, if not retraQ hiscenfure. : 
*In 
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& In the reſt of his manners he was une! 

« qual, irregular, - different from himſel 
EvWHIAS ms tone, j Na popOs wes invlov. He | 
* took many things by rapine\, he. ga\ 
* more : Honour'd'Men immoderately, a 
« us*d them contumeliouſly : Was fubmil. 


; 


« five to thoſe of whom he ſtood in'need,, 
< znſulting over thoſe who ſtood in need of 
**him : So that it mas doubtful,” whether, 
© he were more form*d by Nature'to arro. 
«K gance or flattery. As to his uncertain” 
« way of puniſhing, he would ſometime 
« put men to death-on the leaſt occaſion; at; 
© other times he- wou'd pardon the greateſt 
« Crimes: So that judging him m” the 
* whole, you may conclude him to have W* 
« been naturally Cruel,'and prone to ven- W 
* geance, but that he could remit of his ſe- 
* yerity, when his Intereſts requir'd it. . 
- Here-methinks our Author ſeems to have 
ſufficiently underſtood the folds and dou-, 
bles of Sylz's diſpoſition ; for his Charafter,, 
is full of variety and inconfiſtences. Yet. 
in the concluſion, *tis to be confeſg&d,. that "WF 
Plutarch has afſign'd'him a bloody Nature : 
The Clemency: was but-artificial and aſ-” 
fum'd, the Cruelty was inborn : '5 this : 
cannot be ſaid of his Trapine,- and*his pro-" "| 
digality ; for 'here' the alien; appetens, ſus. 
profuſus is as plainly deſcrib'd, as'if Platarch 
had borrow'd the ſerfs from 'Seluſt :* And. 


as 


Cruet : For that quality 
4 and he was oft= 


Crone beg fperfcia, and I de-' 

opreſs the Argument more ftrong- 
| x this Gentleman, -who. has Ho- 
four do ar Country by his long Refidence 


= *, 
in 2ngH | us 
» _ 

Rl 

A. 


I ouſt confeſs; that our 


ſeems to me 

wt thor | 3s Not not been more hardly. treated 
| aft «wap in his comparing other Men, 

as been by his Friends, Ars their ' 
mneting Seneca with him. And herein 
even Mont aign himſelf is fcarcely:to be de- 


fended;-\-For no Man more eſteem'd P/«- 


tach, 'n6 Man was/better acquainted with 
his Rayray + yet. this notwithſtanding, 


great an honour to Sepxeca, 


he has 
oak om © with our, Philoſopher and 


fitorians: him, I ſay, who was ſg much 
a bv: ag and no Hiftorian : *Tis - 
1 Rej to Sexecs, that anyone has * 
offer'd, at the Compariſon :, The worth of 
 Afrecfiry makes his defeat advanta- 
zious to him ; and Plutarth raight cry out 
with Juſtice, "ram vittus' erit, metum 


wid & feretuy, If I had been to find out a 


:llel for Blatarch, I thould rather have 
G pitch'd 


bag CY But che li ke oY 

d little, *that except the ones 

\ to Nerb, and arher to Tg | 
them rangers to” Rome; yet Taig'd' tg. tl 
higheſt dignities in that City, -and both P! 
loſophers, tho® of ſeytral Sets 5 7r$e 4 
was a Stoick, Plutarch a Platonici 6h , "ih 
an Academick, that is, half Platoniſ#-ha 
 Sceptick: belides ſome ſuch intro 
bleies as theſe, \Sexeca and Plutar, 

to have as little Relation to one @ 

as their Native Countries, Spain at 

If we conſider them 1n'their inding £ 
humours, Plutarch was ſociable ; 

{anr, Semecs moroſe and melanc 

rarch a lover 'of Converſation/ 

Feaſts : Seneca reſery?d rene to | 

when alone, to others when in 

Compare them in their manners,” P/urer 
every where appears candid, , Sexecs:, 

is cenſorious. i curof his-n: 
humanity, is ent 1n commending w 

he can; Senegs, out of the ſowrneſs ,of h n | 
remper, is prone toSatyr, and ſtill ſearch-W 
ing tor ſome occaſion to'vent his gaul. Pla-W 
tarch is 'pleasd with an "opportunity "y 
po Vertue ;. and _ (to ſpeak the 


beſt of him, ) is 'glad of- a pretence. to 6} 


4s : doubefal a and i 
extce " is yn er fas nc 
0 bu ut fo teaches th that. he im 
EET ; for he wires Sc too 
= bp, mat er to be 
taug] = ed. -And yet Platarch - 
| 2 man ofa confirm'd probity, 
2 one. of a weak” and ſtagg pecring 
> CPlaturd ſeems to have yanquiſh 
ice, "and to have. triumph'd over it : bo 
eems only to be:combating and re- 
anna too dot | in his own defence, 
| > Platarch is caſie in his Diſcourſe, 
{28 one who has overcome the difficulty - 
* Senecs- is painful, as he who ſtill labours un- 
derit. Platarch's Vertue is humble and ci- 
viliz'd +. Seneca is o_ hegandil -bred. my 
"4arch allures y commands y 
"One take Vertue your Companion, 
10 he other your 'Tyrant,, The ſtile of Pla- 
FASGS is is'eafie and flowing ;'that of Senecs 
precip and: harſh. firſt .is even, 
-the Zoon # broken. Re of the 
"Grecian drawn; from reaſon, work them- 
pee into your underſtanding, and make 
a deepand laſti impreſſion in your mind ; 
hoſe of the Roman drawn from wit, aſh 


«immediately on SET ination, but leave 


t. = is: tickles you by 
ſtarts 


; pro Por 


b 


"propriety. - 
alſo. to 1 tvs 

—_ of their Niles; for. ws be vas 

equal, ſmooth, .and of the ſame! tg 

Ceneca's'wwas turbid; unconſtantand 

revolution} The'Life of Plutarch' was 1 

blameable, as the Reader ca ut-h 

_obſerv'd ; and of all. his Wri there i s 
nothing to be noted as having:the leaſt tg 
dency to Vice; but 'only that Uigle.: res - 
, als, Mn + » il Hye, "wh ein b 
peaks too br of a in, ro whigh 
Eaſtern and parts of the World 
are moſt dmeions : But DE Soon is ſaid: to 
have been more libertine than ſuited with' 
the gravity of a Philoſopher, or with the\ 

auſterity of a Stoick, An ingenious French- 
as eſteems, as he tells us, his Perſon rather 

than his Works # and values longs 

the Preceptor of Nero, a Man ambitious of 

the Empire, and as the Gallant of Heripping,: 

than asa Teacher of Morality. For my 4 

I dare, not puſh the commendation./ 

His courage was perhaps praiſeowonly, if 
| heendeavour'd to deliver Rome from ſuch 
1a Monſter of Tyranny, fa Nero was ow | | 

NNNg to appear ; » arnbixion 1 'C " 

_ more exculable, ihe found in hims 

ſelf an ability of governing-the World; and® 


a deſire of doing good | 50 humane kind?! 
6 . Hob 


I know*not halle ought to be 
wiſe Mai fo thay, Except -_7 be 
| 2Ane rally withgut Judg-- 
"meat, it Rs Cronl for a Philoſopher 
an-Age, to get the betterof a Fool, 
er methinks there is ſomething, of 
s "Inf ze adventure ::Licannor ima-! 
out laughcer, a" Pedant and a, 
making love'in'a long'Gown; for 
me in.mind of the civilities which are 
d.b Pike, Cardinals and Judges in the 
E che Rehearſal: If: Sr wou'd 
{0 laviſh'of her favours, ſince a Sot . 
Ns her, becauſe he:was her. 
'Husband, and nothing under a Wit, cou'd .. 
attone: for Claadivs, I am half ſorry that Pe- 
We ja tche Man : Wywicou'd have 
er from-his CharaQer, than from 
elsd the ſeverity of VYertue, 
*Cuckoldz-of his Empexour and 
ore -Burlet the Hiſtorian anſwer 
isown Relation : Only, if true, 'tis 
EE worſe, that- Sencga; after ha- 
ving abus es Beds cou'd nor let wp deep 
fvier in his Gra c uthiſis, or 
-M nation tf fo ry roo ſharp” 
Ar c inſulting og his memory : And Seneca, 


't p he cou ch-torgiveneſs to others,-_ 

did. not pra iſe it himſelt in that Satyr : 

Wk here was: the parenrn ang iajcalion 
| F 3 2 


* ; 
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ſtarts with his arguteneſs, that pleaſes you 
for continuance, with his propriety, "The 
courſe of their fortunes ſeems alſo to have 
partaken of their ſtiles ; for Platarch's was 
equal, ſmooth, and of the ſame tggour ; 


Seneca's'was turbid, unconſtant and fult of 


revolution. The Life of Platarch was un- 
blameable, as the Reader cannot. but have 
obſerv*d ; and of all his Writings there is 
nothing to be noted as having the leaſt ten- 
dency to Vice; but only that little Trea- 


tiſe, which is intituled *EpwT:ygs, wherein he 


ſpeaks too broadly of a ſin, ro which the 
Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World 
are moſt obnoxious : But Senecz is faid to 
have been more libertine than ſuited with 
the gravity of a Philoſopher, or with the 
auſterity of a Stoick. An ingenious French- 
az eſteems, as he tells us, his Perſon rather 
than his Works and values him more as 
the Preceptor of Nero, a Man ambitious of 
the Empire, and as the Gallant of Agrippina, 


than asa Teacher of Morality. For my part . 


I dare not puſh the commendation fo far : 
His courage was perhaps praiſe-worthy, if 
he endeavour'd to deliver Rome from ſuch 


 -a Monſter of Tyranny, as Nero was then 


beginning to appear : . His ambition roo 
was the more exculable, if he found in him- 
ſelfan ability of governing the World, and 
a deſire of doing good ro humane kind: 


- But 
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of PLUTARCH. 
But as to his good Fortunes with the Em- 
preſs, I know not what*value ought to be 
ſet on a wiſe Man for them. Except it be, 
that Women generally liking withgut Judg- 
ment, it wasa Conqueſt for a Philoſopher 
once in an Ape, to get the better of a Fool, 
However methinks there is ſomething of 
aukward in the adventure : I cannot ima- 
fine, without laughter, a Pedant and a 
Stoick, making love in a long Gown; for 
it puts me in mind of the civilities which are 
us'd by the Cardinals and Judges in the 
dance of the Rehearſal : If Agrippina wou'd 
needs be ſo laviſh of her favours, ſince a Sort 


grew nauſeous to her, becauſe he was her. 
Husband, and nothing under a Wit, cou'd . 


- attone for C/audins, Iam halt ſorry that Pe- 
tronizs was not the Man : We cowd have 
born it better from his CharaQer, than from 
one who profeſs'd the ſeverity of Vertue, 
to make a Cuckold of his Emperour aad 
Benefactour. Bur let the Hiſtorian anſwer 
tor his own Relation : Only, if true, *tis 
ſo much the wqrſe, that Seneca, ajrer ha- 
ving abus'd his Bed, cou'd not let him {leep 
quiet in his Grave, - The Apocolocynthiſis, or 
mock deification of Claudius, was too lharp 
and inſulting on his memory : And Sereca, 


tho? he could preach forgiveneſs to others, 


did not .praftiſe it himſelf in that Satyr : 
Where was the patience ang inlenſibility 
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of a Stoick, in revenging his Baniſhment 
with a Libel 2 Where was the Morality of 
a Philoſopher, in defaming and expoſing of 
an harmleſs Fool? And where was com- 
mon humanity, in railing againſt the dead ? 
But the talent of his malice is viſible in o+ 
ther places: He cenſures Mecenas, and I 
believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs of his man» | 
ners, the voluptuouſneſs of his Life, and 
the effeminacy of ,his ſtile ; but it appears, 
that he takes pleaſure in ſo doing ; and 
that he never forc*d his nature, when he 
ſpoke ill of any Man, For his own ſtile, 
we ſee what it 15, and if we may be as bold 
with him, as he has been with our old Pa- 
tron, we may call it a ſhatter'd Zloquence, 
not vigorous, not united, not embodied, 
but broken into fragments ; every part by 
it ſelf pompous, but the whole confus'd and 
unharmonious. His Latin, as Monſieur St. 
Evremont has well obſery*d, has nothing in 
it of the purity and elegance of Auguſize his 
times : and *tis of him and of his 1mitators, 
that Petronins ſaid ; Pace weſtra liceat dixiſſe, 
primi omnium eloquentiam perdidiſtis, The 
Controverſies ſententiis vibrantibus pitte, and 
the vanus Sententiarum ſtrepitus, make it evi- 
dent, that Sexeca was tax'd under the perſon 
of the old Rhetorician, What quarrel he 
had to the Uncle and the Nephew; I mean 
Seneca and Lacan, is not known; but Perro- 

21145 


of PLUTARCH. 


nixs plainly points them out ; one for a bad 
Orator, the other for as bad a Poet: His 
own Effay of the Civil War is an open de- 
fiance of the Phar/alia; and the firſt Ora- 
tion of erg tk as full an Arraignmeaxr of 
Seneca's falſe Eloquence, After all that has 
been ſaid, he is certainly to be allowed a 

eat Wir, but not a good Philoſopher : Not 

t to be compar*d with Czcero, of whoſe re- 
putation he was emulous, any more than 
Lacan is with Yirgil: To ſum up all in ſew 
words, conſider a Philoſopher declaiming 
againſt riches, yet vaſtly rich himſelf; againſt 
avarice, yet putting out his Money art grear 
Extortion here in Brita/»; againſt honours, 
yet aiming to be Emperour, againit plea- 
ſure, yet enjoying Agrippina, and in his old 
Age married to a beautiful young Woman : 
And after this, let him be made a Para/le/ 
to Plutarch. 

And now, with the uſual vanity of Dutch 
Prefacers, I could load our Author with 
the praiſes and commemorations of Writers : 
For both Ancient and Modern have made 
honourable mention of him. But to cum- 
ber pages with this kind of ſtuff, were to 
raiſe a diſtruſt in common Readers that Plu- 
tarch wants them. Raaldws indeed has Col- 
lected ample Teſtimonies of them; bur I 
will only recite the names of ſome, and re- 


fer you to him for the particular quotations. 
G4. He 


| 
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He reckons Gellius, Euſehius, Himerius the 
Sophiſter, Ennapius, Cyrillus of Alexanaria, 
Theodoret, Agathias, Photius and Niphilin, 
Patriarchs of Conſtantipople, Fohannes Sarif- 
berienſis, the famous Petrarch, Petrus Victos 
rins, and Juſtus Lipſins. 

But Theodorus Gaza, a Man Learned in 
the Latin Tongue, and a great reſtorer of 
the Greek, who liv'd above two hundred 
vears ago, deſerves to have his ſuffrage ſet 
down in words at length; For the reſt 


have only commended Plutarch more than 
any ſingle Author, but he has extolPd him 


above all together. 

"Tis fajd, that having this extravagant 
queſtion put to him by a Friend, that it 
Learning muſt ſuffer a general Shipwrack, 
and he had only his choice left him of pre- 
ierving one Author, who ſhowd be the 
Man he wou'd preſerve ; he anſwer'd Plu- 
zarch ; and probably mighr give this reaſon, 
that in ſaving him, he ſhould ſecure the beſt 
ColleCtion of them all, 

The Epigram of Agathias, deſerves alſo 
to be remember*d : This Author flouriſh'd 
about the year five hundred, in the Reign 
of the Emperour —_ ; The Verſes are 
extant in the Anthologia, and with the Tran» 
{lation of them, I will conclude the prai- 
{es of our Author ; having firſt admoniſh'd 
you, that they are ſuppos'd to*be written 

on 


pe 


of PLUTARCH. 
on a Statue Erected by the Romans to his 
Memory, 


Seto MAUKANSY|e TumRY En22y]0 Xefeveu 
TIA&T2p 24 Kelepor vitts *Avmplay : 

"Ont naoior Blors TExMbiag delves 
Pwwuns eymatuts npuoorg pyeimeils *. 
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Cheronean Plutarch, #o thy deathleſs praiſe, 

Does Martial Rome this grateful Statue raiſe : 

Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy Fame have 

(Their Heroes written, and their Lives con- 
' pard :) 

Bat thou thy ſelf coudft never write thy own ; 

Their Lives have Parallels, but thine has none. 
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THESEUS. 


Engliſhed from the Greek, 
By R. Duke, Trin. Col. Cant." Soc. 


Volume I. 


—_— 


1 S Hiſtorians, in their Geographical 


deſcriptions of Countries, croud 1n- 

to the fartheſt parts of their Maps 
thoſe places that eſcape their knowledge, 
with ſome ſuch Remarks in the Margin 
as theſe; All beyond is nothing but dry 
and deſart Sands, or unpaſſable Bogs, or 
Scythian Cold, or a frozen Sea : So 1n this 


Work of mine, wherein I have compared 
the 


The LIFE 


the Lives of the greateſt Men with one 


atiother, having run through that time | 
whereunto probable reaſon could reach, and 
through which the truth of Hiſtory could ' 


paſs, I may very well fay of thoſe that are 
tarther off; All beyond is gothing but mon- 
ſtrous and tragical Fictions : there the Poets 


and there the Inventers of Fables dwell & 
nor is there any further to be expeCted | 
ought deſerving of Credit, or that carries 


any appearance of Truth. Yet having pub- 
liſhed an Account of | Lycurgws, the Law- 
giver, and Nawa, the King, methought I 
might not without reaſon, aſcend as high as 
to Romulus, being brought by my Hittory 
io near to his time, Conſidering therefore 
with my ſelf | 


Whom with ſo great a man ſhall I compare ? 
Or whom oppoſe ? who can the tryal bear ? 


(as Aſchilus expreſſes it) I found none fo 


fitas him that peopled the moſt celebrated 


City of Athens to be ſet againſt, or compar'd 
with the Father of the invincible and renow» 
ned City of Rome. And here it were to be 
wiſh't, that this Account cou'd be fo purg?d 
by right reaſon from the fabulous part, as 
to obey the Laws, and receive the character 
of an exatt Hiſtory. But wherever it ſhall 
chance too boldly tocontemn the bounds of 

A» credibility, 


Vol. I 


Vol I of THESEUS. 3 
credibility, and will endure. no mixture cf 
what is probable, we ſhall beg that we may 

meet with candid Readers, and ſuch as will 
favourably receive what can be related con- 
cerning things of ſo great Antiquity. 

' Now Theſeus ſeems to reſemble Romnlwus —_ 
in many Particulars. Both of *em born out me:yThe- 
of Wedlock and of uncertain Parentage had us nd 
Ye repute of being fprung from the Gods, "2mm: 


Both Warrioars ; that by all the world's allow'd, Homer, 


Both of them had joyn'd with ſtrength of 

Body an equal vigour of Mind ; and of the 

two moſt tamous Cities of the World, the 

one built Roz, and the other made Athens 

be inhabited. Both were famous for the 

Rape of Women ; neither of them cou'd 

| avoid domeſtick misfortunes, nor the envy 

of their Country-men ; but both are ſaid to 

have died by the hands of their own offen- 

ded Citizens, if we will believe there isany 

truth 1n relations that are delivered with 

' the leaſt appearance of ſtrange or Poetical 

 Fiftions, | | 
The Lineage of Theſers by his Father's LD 

ſide aſcends as high as to Erecthes and the * 

* firſt Inhabitants of Attica. By his Mo- * agriy- 

ther's fide he was deſcended of Pelops : For 9s: 

| Pelops was the moſt powerful of all the 

Kings of Peloponneſus, not ſo much tor the 
greatneſs of his Riches, as the multirude of 
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The LIFE Vol. V 


his Children ; having match't many Daugh. 


ters to Perſons of the greateſt Quality, and 


made many Sons Governours of Provinces 
round about him. One whereof nanv'd Pt. 


theas, Grandfather to Theſeas, was Founder 


of the ſmall City of the T7&zeniens, and had 
the repute of a man of the geeafeſt know. 
ledge and wiſdom in his time : Which the 

it ſeems conſiſted chiefly in ſuch grave Sen- 


tences as the Poet Hefiod got his great eſteem 


by in his Book of Works and Days. And 
even among them is one that they aſcribe to 
Pittheas, 


M13; d' dayd'e piaw #ipnuir@ apu©r Em. 
Let a Friend's ſervices meet full reward. 


Which alſo Ari/totle Witneſſes, and Emripi- 
des when he calls Hippolitus Scholar of the 
ſacred Pittheus, ſhews the opinion that the 
World had of that great man, About this 
time Ageus, being defirous of Children, 
and conſulting the Oracle of Delphos, re- 
ceiv*d that fo celebrated anſwer which for- 
bad him the uſe of any Woman before his 
return to Athens. But the Oracle being fo 
obſcure as not to ſatisfie him that he was 
clearly forbid this, he went to Trazexe and 
communicated to P#ttheas the Voice of the 
God, which was 1n this manner, 


*Aoxs 


vol.1 of THESEUS: 


*AGKE F ©prgov]e md, jpize fiplale Auf 
pb (2h Fy "AluSy | ; 
IT warn thee, Warriour, not to broach 
Thy Goatskin full of generous Faice : 
Nor footlong Spigot to produce, 

'Till thou to Athens ſhalt approach. 
Pitthews therefore taking advantage from 
the obſcurity of the Oracle, prevaild upon 
him, it is uncertain, whether by perſwaſion 
or deceit, to lie with his Daughter AXtbra. 
Ages afterwards knowing her whom he 
had lain with to be Pitthews's Daughter, and 
ſuſpeQing her to be with Child by him, he 
lefr a Sword and a pair of Shges, hiding 
them under a you Stone that had a hollow- 
neſs exaQtly fitting them, making her only 
privy to it, and commanding her, that if 
ſhe brought forth a Son, who when he came 
to Man's eſtate, ſhou'd be able to lift up the 
Stone and take away what he had left there, 
ſhe ſhou'd ſend him away to him with thoſe 
things with all ſecrecy, enjoining him as 
much as poſſible to conceal his Journey 
from all men : For he fear*d extreamly the 
Pallantide, who were continually mutiny- 
ing againſt him, and deſpis'd him for his 
want of Children, they themſelves being 

fifty Brothers all the Sons of Pallas. 
When Athre was deliver'd of a Son, 


ſome report that he was immediately nan'd 
Theſes, 


p The LIFB Vol1 
Theſeus, from the Tokens which his Father 


2{as fgni-had put under the Stone : But others ſay, 


hes  ?-that he receiv'd his name afterwards at A- 


thing, 7:0s-thens,when Afzews acknowledg'd him for his 


&/gnife5 Son, He was brought up under his Grand.- | 


wen " father Pitthews, and had by him a Gover- 


Jedge on? nour and Tutour ſet over him, nam'd Con- 
for bis 0. ,;das, to whom the Athenians even to this 


wr time, the day before the Feaſt that is dedi- 


Theſeus. cated to. Theſeus, Sacrifice a Ram, giving : 


this honour to his memory upon a muc 
juſter account than that which they gave 
to S:lanio and Parrhaſias, for having only 
made PiCtures and Statues of Theſes. Fhere 
being then a Cuſtom for the Grecian Youth 
. upon their firſt coming to Man's Eſtate to 
go to Delphos and offer Firſt-Fruits of their 
Hair to the God of the place, Theſezs alſo 
went thither, and they ſay that the place to 
this day is yet nam'd 7 beſts from him. But 
he ſhav*d only the fore-part of his head, as 
Homer reports to be the Cuſtom of the Aban- 
tes, And this ſort of Tonſure was from 
him nam'd Theſeis, But the Abantes firſt 
us'd this ſort of ſhaving, not having learnt it 
from the Arabians, as ſome imagin, nor in 
mitation of the Myſians, but, being a War- 
like People, and us'd to cloſe fighting, and 
above all other Nations accuſtom'd chiefly 
to engage hand to hand ; as Archilocus wit- 
neſles in theſe Verſes, 
f Our 
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Slings they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from far 

The flying Dart, and wave a diſtant War ; 

But hand to dand the truſly Swords they weild, 

Do all the dreadful buſineſs of the Field. 

Thus ts the way of figbt th Eubemns know, 

Nor Bow nor Sling they truſt, but [{rike theme 
(ſelves the.blow. 


Therefore that they might not give their 
Enemues that advantage ot ſciling them by 
the Hair, they were ſhav*d 1n this manner, 
They write alſo, *that this was the reaſon 
why Alexander gave command to his Cap- 
tains, that all the Buards of his Macedonians 
ſhou'd be ſhav*d, as being the readic{t hold 
tor an Enemy. 

Atthra tor ſome time conceald the true 
Parentage of Theſers; and there was a re- Theſeus 
port given our by Puthens, that he was ', Pane. ane 
begotten by Neptune: lor the Tre&:enians Ncrune, 
have Neptunve in the higheſt veneration, 

He is their Tutelar God, to hum they otter 
all their Firlt- Fruits, and in his Hoaour 
ltamp'c their Money with a Ir:denr. 

Theſeas in his youth dilcovering not on- 
ly a great {[trength of Body, but an eq'i2t 
force of Mind and firmacls of Undcotitind. 

lp! | 13, 
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ing, his Mor..:zr Athra, conduCting him to 
the Stone, and informing him who was his 
true Father, commanded him to take from 
thence the Tokgns that AEgens had lefr, and 
to ſail to Athens, He, without any difficulty, 
lifted up the Stone, and took 'em from 
thence; but refuſed to take his Journey by 
Sea, though it was much the ſafer way, and 
though he was continually preſt to it by the 
intreaties 0i his Grandfather and Mother, 
For it was at that time very dangerous to. 
g0 by Land to Athens, no place of the 
Country being tree from 'I hieves and Mur- 
therers: for that Age produc'da fort of Men, 
tor ſtrength of Arms, and {wiftneſs of Feet, 
and vigour of Body, excElling the ordinary 
rare of men; and in labours and exerciſc 
indefatigable : yet making uſe of theſe gitts 
of Nature to nothing either good or prof: 
table to Mankind, but rezoycing and taking 
pride 1n inſolence, and pleaſing themſelves 
in the enjoyment of their inhumanity and 
cruelty, and in ſcifing, forcing and com- 
mitting all manner of outrages upon every 
thing that fell into their hands: whothought 
civility, and juſtice, and equity, and huma- 
nity, which many prais'd, as they imagin'd, 
cither out of want of courage to commit 1n- 
jurics, or fear to receive 'em ; nothing at 
all to concern thoſe who were the moſt 
daring and moſt ſtrong. Some of theſe 

Hercules 
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Hercules deſtroy'd and cut off in his paſſing 
through theſe Countries, others hid them- 
ſelves, or were ſpar*d upon ſubmiſſion : bur 
after that Hercales tell into misfortune, and 
having {lain Iphitus, retir'd to Lydia, and 
for a long time was there Slave to Omyhale, 
a puniſhment which he had impos'd upon 
himſelf for the murther ; then indeed the 
Lydian affairs enjoyed all peace and ſecu- 
rity, but in Greece and the Countries about 
it, the like Villanies were again reviv*d and 
broke out, there being none to repreſs or 
chaſtiſe their inſolence. It was therefore a 
very hazardous Journey to travel by T and 
to Athens from Peloponneſus: and Pitthers, 
giving him an exact account of cach of theſe 
Thieves and Villains, of what {trength ther 
were, and with what cruelty they us'd a!: 
ſtrangers, perſwaded Theſers to go by Sc ; 
but he, it ſeems, had long {ince been fecrer- 
ly fir'd with the glory of Hercates, and ud 
him in the highett c{timation, and was neve: 
more fatisfy*d than in hearing thoſe that 
gave an account of him; eſpecially tho{c 
that had ſeen him,or had been prettnt at any 
AQtion or Saying of his that was remark: 
ble. Inſomuch that he was altogether in uh 
{ame condition that in atrereapes Themij/oc/ts 
was, when he ſaid thar the Trophics of 37:7. 
tiades would not ſuffer him to {lcep + fo by 

H 2 Na Via 
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1, la luch admiration the vertue of Her- 
cider; it the N ipht bis Dreams were all of 
that Heroes Actions, and in the day a con- 


_t2u2l emulation third him up to perform 
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"ti HC. Befides, they were ncarly related, 


i 


5:1” Lorn of Couſin Germains, For AEthra 
was the Dauglifer of Pittheus, and Alcmena 
of Lycidice, and Lyciaice and Pittheas, Bro- 
thcrs and Siiters by Hippodamea and Pelops. 
He thouglit it therefore a diſhonourable thing 
_ ar? nor to be endur'd, that Hercales ſhou'd e- 
very where purge both the Land and Sea 
irom thoſe wicked Men, and that he himſelf 
ſhowd flic 101M ihe like Adventures, that fo 
tairly ofer'd themſelves tohim ; diſgracing 
his reputed Father by a niean flight by Sea, 
and not ſhewing his True' one as maniteſt a 
Character of the greatneſs of his Birth by no- 
ble and worthy Actions,as by the tokens that 
he brought with him, theShoes and theSword., 
Wilt this mind and thele thoughts he ſer 
forward, with a defign to do injury to no 
body, but to repel and revenge himſelf of 
all thoſe that ſhou'd_ offer any. And firſt 
of all, ina fer Combat, he llew Periphetes 
in {£pi{aurts, Win us'd a Club tor his Arms, 
ang irom theace had his name of Corynetes, 
or the (14 bearer, who ſcis?d upon him, and 
{orb4% him to go forward in his Journey. 
Peng pleas d with the Club, he took it, and 
1140 it his Weapon, having the ſame ule of 
IT 
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it as Hercules had of the Lyon's Skin ; for 
that he wore as evidence of what a prodij- 
gious greatneſs the Monſter was that He 
!lew, and to the ſame end Theſeas carry*d 
about him his Club; overcome indeed by 
him, but now, in his Hand, invincible. 


* 


$ 


Paſſing on further towards the Iſthmus of z:- i: 
Peloponneſus he ſlew Sinnis, that, trom the": 


way of murther he us'd, was firnam'd the 


* bender of Pines, after the ſime mar ner 5,1 
that he himſelf had deſtroy'd many others 42--; 


before. And this he did, not having cither 
practis'd or ever learnt the art of bending 
theſe "Trees, to ſhew that natural ſtrength 1s 
above all art. "This Si» had a Daughter 
of moſt excellent beauty and more than or- 
dinary ſtature, calPd Perigane, who, when 
her Father was kilPd, fled, and was foughr 
after with all diligence by The/ens; but the, 
flying into a placc overgrown with many 
Shrubs and Ruſhes and wild Aſparaores, iti 
necently made her complaint to che, as 
if they cawd have a ſenlc of her misfortune, 
and begg*d 'em to ſhclter her, with vous 

that if ſhe elcap 4 ſhe wow'd never cu *em 
down or burn *em : bur T heſers (oli ron 


her, and giving her hs prom(c, thu he. 


wou'd ule her wich all refpect, an ater jp 
no injury, ſhe came forch ; and being emo 
by Theſes, bore a Son to lum mini mm 14- 


lippas ; but afcerwards {he was Niarried td Pl | 
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Deioneas the Son of Earitus, the Occhalian, 
Theſeus himlelf giving her tohim. And Joxws, 

the Son of this Menalippus, who was born 

to Theſews, accompany*'d Ornytws 1n the Co- 

lony that he carried with him into Caria,trom 

whom the People calPd Toxides, have their 

name ; who have this Cuſtom deriv'd down 

to em from their Fathers, never to burn e1- 

ther Shrubs or Ruſhes, or wild Aſparages, 

but to honour and worſhip *em. 

S$1ays the About this time the Cromyoniaz Sow,which 
Cromyo- they call'd Phe, was a Beaſt not to be paſt 
Phza, by or deſpis'd, , being of great fierceneſs and 
very hard to be overcome, her Theſeas 

K1ilPd, going out of his way to meet and 
cngage her, that he might not ſeem to per- 

form all his great Exploits out of mere ne- 

ceſlity ; being alſo of opinion, that it was the 

part of a brave Man, not only to chaſtiſe 
villainous and wicked Men, bur alſo to fight 

and expoſe himſelt to the fury of the moſt 

fierce and hurtful Monſters and wild Beaſts, 

Others relate that this Pheaa was a, Woman, 

a Robber full of cruelty and luſt, that liv*d 

1n Croor, and had the name of Sow given 

her ſrom the beaſtlineſs of her life and 
converſation, and that ſhe was killd by 

Ris Sci-Theſeus, He flew allo Scirow, upon the 
**t © borders of Megara, caſting him down from 
the Rocks, being, as molt report, a noto- 

r:0us Robder of all Paſſengers ; and,as others 

| ſay, 
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ay, accuſtom'd our of inſolence and wan- 


tonneſs to ſtretch forth his Feet to ſtrangers, 


commanding them to waſh *em, and then 
with a kick to'thruſt them down the Rock 
into the Sea ; But the Writers of Megara, in 
contradiction to the receiv*d report, and, 
as Simoniaes exprelles it, Fighting with all 
antiquity, contend, that Sczrox was neither a 
Robber nor Committer of Injuries and At- 
fronts, but a puniſher of all ſuch, and tull 
of all humanity and friendſhip to gocd and 
juſt men ; that Macs was ever clteemed a 
man of the greateſt ſanctity of all the Greeks 
and that Cychreus the Salaminian, was ho- 
noured at Athens with divine worthip, and 
that the vertue of Pelens and 7 e/199% were 
not unknown to any one; and that Sczron 
was Son-in-law to Cychreus, and Faihcr-in- 
law to Acacas, and Grandiather to Pelras and 
Telamon, who were both of '*'em Sons ot-[fr:. 
ders the Daughter of Sczron, and Car cle - 
that therefore it was not probable, thar the 
beſt ſhould make theſe Alliances with the 
worlt of, Men, giving and recciving mutual- 
ly what was of greatelt value and molt car 
to'em : But they relate that Zyeſeus til not 
. ſlay Sciron 10 his firſt Journey to Acheas, but 


afterwards, when he tools /-../is, a City of 


the Megarians, having circunvenrcd D70- 
cles the Governour, whom, togerhcr witli 
Scron, he there flew. "hole arc che cou- 

H «+ tradicli ons 
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tradictions which are between the Writers 


Kills Cer-of this ſtory, In Eleauſis he kilPd Cercyon 


cyon, 


and Pro- 
cruſtes, 


the Arcadian, ina wreſtling Match. And 
going on a little further, in the City Her- 
mione, he ſlew Damaſtes, otherwiſe calld 
Procruſtes, by toice making him even to his 
own Beds, as he himſclt was us'd todo with 
all ſtrangers ; this did he in imitation of Hey- 
cules. For he, returning always to the Com- 
mitters of theſe Outrages the ſame ſort of 
violence that they offter'd to others, Sacri- 


' fied Bari, wreſtled with Ante, fought 


with C3cnus hand to hand, and kilPd Ter- 
merus by breaking his Skull in pieces, (from 
whence they ſay comes the Proverb of A 
Termerian Miſchief) for it leems Termeras 
kilPd Paſſengers that he mct, by running, 
with all his torce, his Head againſt theirs. 
Thus proceeded Theſers in the puniſhment 
of evil men, who underwent the ſame tor- 
ments from him, which they had inflited 
upon others; jultly ſuffering after the man- 
ner of their own injuſtice. 

As he went forward on his Journey, and 
was come as far as the River Cephiſus, ſome 
of the race of the Phyzalide met him and fa- 


luted him, and upon his deſire to uſe the : 


Purifications, then in Cuſtom, they per- 
iorm*d them with all the uſual Ceremonies, 
and having offer'd propitiatory Sacrifices to 
the Gods, they invited him and entertain'd 
| him 
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him at their Houſe, who before in all his 
Journey had not met the like Civility. 

On the eighth day of Jaxe, which was then 
call'd Cronias, he arriv'd at Athens, where he ,,.:... « 
found the publick affairs full of all confuſt 10N, Athens, 
and divided into Parties and FaQtions, # "eas 
allo and his whole private Family labour; ing 
under the ſame diltemper ; for Medee, hav- 
ing fled from Corinth, and promig'd gens 0 
make him, by her Art, capable of having 
Children, was entertain oj by him,and admit- 
ted to his Bed ; ſhe had the firſt know ledge 
of Theſeas, whom as yet Agens did not know, 
and he being in years, full of Jealouſies and 
Suſpicions,and fearing every thing by reaſon 
of the Faction that was then in the City, ſhe 
ealtly perſwaded him to poiſon 7 heleus at a Fgeus 
Banquet to be prepar'd ior him gs a civility /” _ 
to a Stranger. He coming ro the Enter- bi, or 
tainment, thought ir not fit to difl over him- /19ing 
ſelt firſt, but bei ing willing to give his Father {790 
the occaſion of firſt finding him out ; the 
meat being on the 'Lable he drew his Sword 
as if he delign'd to cur with ir, and ſhew?d 
it to his Father. Afzens upon the ſudden, 
perceiving the Token, threw down the 
Cup of Poiſon, and diſcoveri ing his Son, He is dife 
embrac'd him, +nd having gathei Nl together Rm 
all his Citizens, he own'd him publickly be- 
tore them, who receiv'd him with g great fa- 
risfaCtion for the fame of his Greatneſs and 


Bravery : 


I6 
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Bravery : and tis ſaid,that when theCup fell, 
the poiſon was ſpilt there where now 1s the 
encloſure in the Delphinian Temple, for in 
that place ſtood Ageus's Houle, and the Sta- 
tue of Mercury on the Eaſt-{ide of the Tem- 
ple is calld the Mercary of Ageas his Gate. 


7þ:Pallan- Now the Sons of Pallas,, who before were 
tidz Kebel. quiet, upon hopes and expeCtation of reco- 


vering the Kingdom, at leaſt after Aigeus's 


Death, who was without Iſſue, as ſoon as 
Theſeus appear'd, and was. acknowledg'd 
the Succeſſour to the Crown, highly reſent- 
ing, that Acgezs firit, an adopted Son only 
of Pandion, and not at all related to the Fa- 
mily of Erefheas, ſhould obtain the King- 
dom, and that after Theſeus, one of ano- 
ther Country again, and a ſtranger, ſhou'd 
obtain the Crown, broke out into an open 
War. And dividing themſelves into two 
Companies, one part of them march'd open- 
ly from Spherta with their Father againſt the 
City, the other, hiding themſelves in the 


Village of Gargettus, lay in ambuſh with a 


They are 0+ 
VEercome 


and diſe 


pers'd by 


Theſeus, 


deſign to ſet upon the Enemy on both ſides: 
[They had with them a Cryer of the Town 
of Aznus, nam*d Leo, who diſcover*d to 
Theſeas all the deſigns of the Pallantidz; 
He immediately fell upon them that lay in 
Ambuſcade, and cut *cm all oft; which Pal- 
las and his Company heariog, fled and were 


diſperſed. 


From 
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From hence they ſay is deriv'd the cu- 
ſom among the Palleneans, to have no 
Marriages, orany Alliance with the People 
of Aznus, nor to ſuffer their Cryers to pro- 
nounce in their Proclamations theſe words, 
ſolemnly us'd in all other parts of the Coun- 
try, Axle Aiws, (Hear ye People) ſo great 
is their hatred to the very name of Leo for 
the foulneſs of his 'T reaſon, 

Now Theſes, longing to be in aQtion, 
and withal defirous to make-himſelt popu- 


I7 


lar, left Athens ro fight with the Bull of z: 14s 
Marathon ; which did no ſmall miſchict rq#* Bu! 5 


the Inhabitants of Tetrapolis, And havin 
overcome it, he brought it alive in triump 
through the City, and afterwards ſacrific'd 
it to Apollo, And as to what concerns He- 
«ale, and the ſtory of her receiving and cn- 
tertaining Theſeus in this Expedition, it 
ſeems tobe not altogether void of truth; for 
from hence the people round about, mect- 
ing upon a certain day, offer'd a Sacrihice, 
which they call'd Hecaleſium, to Jupiter He- 
calion, 1n honour of Hecale, whom, by a 
diminutive name, they call\d Hecalene, be- 
cauſe ſhe, as the cuſtom of ancient people 
is, ſhew'd her affeQtion to Theſes by ſuch 
diminutive names; and having made a vow 
to Twpiter for him as he was going to the 
bght, that if he return'd in ſafety, ſhe wou'd 
ofter Sacrifices/in thanks of it, and dying 
: betore 


larathon 
alve, 
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before he came back, ſhe receiv*d this re. 
tarn of her hoſpitality by the command of 
Theſeas, as Philochoras relates the ſtory, 

Not long after arriv'd the third time 
from Crete the ColleQors of the Tribute 
which the Athenians paid *em upon the fol. 
lowing occaſion. ' Androgens having been 
treacherouſly murther'd about the Confines 
of Attica, not only Mznos put the Athenj. 
ans to extream inconveniences by a perpe- 
tual War, but the Gods allo laid waſte their 
Country ; for both Famine and Peſtilence 
lay heavy upon *em, and even their Rivers 
were dried up. . But being told by the Ora. 
cle, that if they appeas*'d and reconciPd Mj- 
0s, the anger of the Gods wou'd ceaſe, 
and they ſhow'd enjoy reſt from the miſe. 
ries they labour'd under; they ſent Ambaſ 
{adours, and, with much ſupplication, were 
at laſt reconciPd, having entred into an a- 
greement to ſend toCrete tor the ſpace of nine 
years a Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as 
many V irgins,as theWriters generally agree; 
and the moſt tragical ſtory that goes about 
concerning this matter, ſays, that the Ms 
notaure deſtroy*'d them, or that they war- 
dring in the Labyrinth, and finding no 
poſſible means of getting out, miſerably 
ended their lives there. And that this Ms 
motaure was (as Euripides hath it) 


A 
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A mingled form, where two ſtrange ſhapes 
combin'd ; | 
And different Natures, Bull and Man were 
Joiwd, 


But Philochoras writes, that the Cretans will 

by no means allow the cruth of this, but 

ſay, that the Labyrinth was only an ordi- 

nary Priſon, having no other ill in it, than 

that it ſecur*d the Priſoners from eſcaping, 

and that Mizos, having inſticuted Games 1n 

honour of Androgeus, gave as a reward to *' 

the Victors thoſe that till that time had been 

Priſoners in the Labyrinth. And that the 

firſt that overcame in thoſe Games, was one 

of the greateſt power and command among 

'em, nam*d Taurus, a Man of no merciful or 

ſweet diſpoſition, 'but ere that carried him- 

ſelf towards the Athenians, that were made 

his prize, 1n a moſt proud and infolent man- 

ner; and even Ariſtotle himſelf, in the ac- 

count that he gives of the Government of 

the Bottieans, 'is manifeſtly of an opinion,, 

that theſe youth were not ſlain by Mizos, 

but that they ſpent the remainder of thei r 

days in ſlavery at Crete ; and that the Cri; 732 cre- 

tans, to acquit themſelves of an ancier at 1-15 0-r- 

Vow which they had: made, were us'd i:0 "rg 

ſend an Offering of the firſt Fruits of tht oth 

Men to Apollo of Delphos, and that ſome « e- 

ſcendants of theſe Arhenian Slaves w-:re 
mingled 
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mingled with *em and ſent amongſt *e&m 


and of theſe they that were not able to py 


their living there, remov'd from thenc 
firſt into 1taty, and inhabited the Count 
round about Japygia; from thence apair 


that they remov*d to Thrace, and wer 
nam'd Bottieans, and that this 1s the reaſon 
why in a certain Sacrifice, the Bottiea 
Women ſing a Hymn, beginning thus, Ly 


us go to Athens, From this it appear*d hoy 


dangerous it was to incur the hatreg of a Ci 


ty that was Miſtreſs of Eloquence and 
Muſe. For Mzinos wasalways ill ſpoken of, 
and repreſented ever as a very ill man upon 
the Athenian Stages, neither did Heftod at a 
help him when he calls him The moſt Roy 
Minos, nor Homer when he ſtyles him, 7h 
Companion of Fupiter. But the Tragedianz 
prevailing made him always appear from 
the Stage as a cruel and inhumane Prince, 
But really Mzzos was a very good King and 


Law-giver, and that Rhadamanthus was af 


Judge under him and a Prelct ver of the Sta- 

' Tutes that he ordain'd. 
Now when the time of the third Tribute 
was come, and that the Fathers, who had 
any young men for their Sons, were to pro- 
.'ceed by lot to the choice of thoſe that were 
i :0 be ſent; there aroſe freſh diſcontents and 
a \ccuſations againſt Zgens among the People, 


1 yho were full of grief agd indignation, 
that 


mm 4 * © #49 + 
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that he, who was the cauſe of all their mi- 
ſeries, was the _ perſon exempt from the 
puniſhment ; bur ſctling his Kingdom upon 
a Baſtard and a Foreign Son, took no no- 
tice of them whom he left deſtitute and 
without Children. Theſe things very ſen- Theſeus 
fibly affe&ted Theſeus, who thinking it but 9's bim- 
. ſelf volun- 
juſt not to avoid, bur rather partake of, the7,riy 
ſufferings of his fellow Citizens, offer*d him- # /*»t #0 
ſelf for one without any lot ; all the reſt ad. <<: 
miring him for the greatneſs of his Spirit, | 
and loving him for the care of the publick : ® 
and Ayers, after all his Prayer and intrea- 
Y, finding him inflexible and not to be per- 
waded, proceeded to the chooling of the 
reſt by lot. But Helanicas writes, that the 
Athenians did not fend the young Men and 
Virgins-as they were choſen by lot, but 
that Mizos himſelf coming thither made his 
own choice, and that he pitch'd upon The- 
ſeas before all, others, upon conditions a- 
greed between %*em, that the Athenians 
fhow'd furniſh *:m with a Ship, and that 
the young Men that were to fail with him, 
ſhou'd carry no Weapon of War; but that 
if the Miotaure was deſtroy'd, this Tribute 
ſhou'd ceaſe. 
The two former times of the payment 
of the Tribute, there appearing no hopes of 
lafety or return, they ſent forth the Ship 
with a black Sail, as to unavoidable deitru- 
Ction : 


ee ADE 
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tion : But now Theſeas encouraging his Fa- 
ther, and ſpeaking greatly of himſelf, as 
confident that he ſhould kill the Minotaare, 


he gave the Pilot another Sail which was 


White, commanding him as he return'd, if 

\Theſeas eſcap*d, to make uſe of that, bur if 

not, to fail with the black one, and to hang 

out that ſign of his misfortune and ſorrow, 

But Simonides ſays, that the Sail which A. 

geas deliver?d to the Pilot, was not White, 

but Purple dy*d in Grain, with the Flower 

* ofa ccrtain Tree, commanding him to hang 

Tv out this as a ſign of their eſcape. Amarſye 

das Phereclus, as Simonides writes, was Pilot 

of the Ship. But Philochoras lays, that The- 

*ſeas had a Pilot ſent him by Scirws, from 

Salamis,nam*d Naaſitheus,and another Sailor, 

 nani'd Pheax,the Athenians as yet not apply. 

x34 ing themſelves to Navigation ; and that Sci- 
FT ewpev5. ? . 

7445 did this, becauſe one of the young men, 

Meneſthes, was his Nephew, and this the 


Monuments of Nauſitheus and Pheax, built. 


by Theſeus near the Temple of Sciron, wits. 
neſs, He adds alſo, that the Feaſt nam'd 
Cyberneſia, was inſtituted 1n their honour, 
The lot being caſt, and Theſews.having re- 
cciv'd out of the Prytoneam thole - upon 
Hi offer. whom it fell, he went to the Delphinian 
ing at tb: Temple, and made an Offering to Apollo 
= for their ſafe return, which was a Bough of 
a conſecrated Olive-Trec bound about with 
white Wooll, Having 
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Having thus performn'd his Devotion, he 

went to Sea, the ſixth day of March, on 

which day even *cill this time the Athenians | 

ſend their Virgins to the ſame Temple to 

make ſupplication to the Gods, Ir is farther 

reported that he was commanded by the 

Oracle at Delphos to make YVenas his Tutelar, 

and to invoke her as the Companion and 

ConduQtreſs of his Voyage, to whom as he 

was ſacrificing a She-Goat by the Sea {ide, 

it was fuddenly chang'd into a He, and for 

this cauſe that Goddeſs had the name of 

* Epitrapia. © T9298, 
hen he arriv'd at Crete, as moſt of the/$"!9""s © 

ancient Hiſtorians as well as Poets write, zi wrival 

having a Clew of thred given him by Ari. 7 rece, 

ane, who had faln in love with him, and 7c; there. 

being inſtrufed by her the uſe of it, which 

was to conduCtt him through all the wind- 

ings' of the Labyrinth, he ' ſlew the Mz- 

mtaure, and faild back, taking along 

with him Ariadne, and the young Athe- 

nan Captives. Pherecydes adds, that he 

bored holes in the Keels of the Cretan 

Ships to hinder their purſuit. And De- 

mon Writes, that Taurus the Chief Captain 

of Minos, was (lain in a Naval Combat by 

Theſeus in the mouth of the Haven, imme- 

diately before he ſer fail. for Athens. But 

Philochoras gives us the Story thus. That 


at the ſetting forth of the yearly Game by 
King 
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Tawvrus er- 
vied by the 


Crerans. 
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King Mzrnos, Taurus, who they! thought 
would certainly bear away the prize from 
all as he had done before, laboured under 
the envy of all Crete, For his power grew 


grievous and inſupportable by reaſon of the | 


infolence of his manners, and beſides, he had 
been accus'd of too near a familiarity with 
Paſiphae the Queen : Which was the reaſon, 
that when Theſeus defir'd the Combat, Mi- 
nos lo eaſily comply'd. And as it was a 


Cuitom in Crete, that the Ladies alſo ſhould 


be admitted'to the ſight of theſe Games, 


Ariadne in Ariadne, being preſent, was ſtrangely fur- 


love with 


'4 heſeus, 


pris*d at the manly beauty of Theſes, and 
{truck with admiration with the vigour and 
addreſs which he ſhew?*d in the Combar, 
overcoming all that encountred with him, 


Minos too being extreamly pleas'd_, with 


him, eſpecially becauſe he had engag'd and 
overthrown Taurus, voluntarily gave up 
the young Captives to Theſexs, and remitted 
the Tribute to the Athenians. But Cliderss 
g1ves an account of theſe things peculiar to 
himſelf, very prolix, and beginning a great 
way off, That it was a Decree conſented 
to by all Greece, that no Veſſel from any 
place, containing above five perſons, ſhould 
be permitted to Sail, Jaſon only excepted, 
who was made Captain of the great Ship 
Argo, to fail about and ſcour the Sea of Py- 
rates. But Daedalus, having eſcap'd from 

| Crett, 
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Crete, and flying by Sea to Athens, and M:- 
nos, contrary'to this Decree, purſuing him 
with his great Ships, was forc'd by a ſtorm 
upon Sz, and there ended his Lite. After 
his deceaſe, Deacalion "his Son, deſiring a Deucali- 
quarrel with the Athenians, ſent to them * * 3 


ſage to Aw 


& 


commanding that they ſhould deliver up:c;s, 
Daedalus to him, threatning, upon the:r 
refuſal, to put to death all the young Athe- 
nians which his Father had receiv*d as Ho- 
ſtages from the City. To this angry Meſ- 
ſage Theſeus return'd a very gentle and {lens 
mild Anſwer, excuſing himſelf, that he ©" 
could not deliver up Deda/as, who was lo 
nearly related to him, being his Couſin 
Germain; for his Mother was Merope, the 
Daughter of Ere&hews. In the mean while 77; j:; .; 
he ſecretly prepar'd a Navy, part of it at Ny. 
home near the Village of the Thymetaaes, 
being a place of no reſort, and far from any 
common. Roads, the other part by his 
Grandfather Pittheas's Permiſſion, he cauvd 
to be built and fitted ont at 7rezene, that 
ſo his deſign might be carried on with the 
greateſt ſecrecy. As ſoon as ever his Fleet 
was in readineſs he ſet Sail, and none of 
the Cretans, having any knowledge ot his 
coming, but imagining, when they {aw 11s 
+ Fleet, that they were Friends and Veilely of 
their own, he ſoon made himſclt Mater ot 
the Haven, and immediately making a d&- 

I 2 [cent 
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ſcent farther into the Iſland, and having 
with him Dedats, and the other Fugitives 
for his Guides, hearriv*d at Cxoſſas, the City 
of the King's Reſidence, before any had no- 
tice of his coming before the Gates of the La- 
byriath, and in a ſhort Skirmiſh put Dea- 
calion and all his Guards to the Sword. The 
Government by this means falling to Ari 
adne, he made a League with her, and re- 
ceiv'd the Captives of her, and ratify'd a 
perpetual Friendſhip between the Atheni- 
ans and the Cretans, whom he engag'd un- 
der an Oath never again to make War with 
Athens, ; 

There are yet many other reports about 
theſe things, and as many concerning Ari- 
adne, but none of any certainty or truth, 
For ſome relate, that ſhe hang'd her ſelf be- 
ing deſerted by Theſeus, Others, that ſhe 
was carry'd away by his Sailors to the Ifle 
of Naxos, and Married to Onarws, one of 
the Prieſts of Bacchus, and that Theſeas left 
ber, becauſc he fell in love with another, 


Aeyls 3 wy Frepty Fpws Thayomidrs "Aryans 
For Aigle's love had pierced his Manly Breaſt, 


For this Verſe, as Hereas the Megarian wit- / 
neſleth, was formerly in the Poet Heftod's 
Works, but put out by P:ſfratas, in like 
manner as he added this other. in Homer's 

deſcription 
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deſcription of Hell, to gratifie the Atheni- 
ans, , 


Onola, Tiaeidoiy Te Oxdy derdrixi]a Thxya. 
Theſeus, Perithous, both Sons of Gods. 


Others report, that Ariadne had two Sons 
by Theſeus, Oenopion and Staphilus, and a- 
mong theſe is the Poet Jon, of Chios, who 
writes thus of his own Native City, 


Thu mi]s Ononidvs ixliow Oivorioy. 
Built by Oenopion the great Theleus's Son. 


But all that the Poets have ſung of theſe 
matters, or that Fables have made more fa- 
mous than ordinary, every body (asI may 
ſay) hath it in his mouth. Bur P.coz the 
Amathuſian, has ſet forth a different rela- 
tion of theſe things that has ſomewhat pe- 
culiar in it. For he writes, that Theſeus 
being driven by a Storgn upon the Ille of 
Cypros, and having abroad with hum Arj- arixtne 
adne, big with CIMd, and extreamly dif- {7 7 ©: 
compos'd with the rowling of the Sca, fer ©” 
her on Shore, and left her there alone in 
that weak condition, to return to and help 
the Ship, where, on a ſudden, by a violent 
Wind, he was again forc*d out ro Sea, Thar 
the Women of the Iiland receiv'd Ariaare 
very kindly, and adminiſted all manner oft 

I 3 comtort 
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comfort to her, that was extreamly afflicted 
and almoſt dead with grief for being left 
behind. That they counterfeited kind 
Letters, and deliver*d them to her, as ſent 
from Theſeus, and, when ſhe fell in Labour, 
were very diligent in performing to her all 
the offices that belong to Women. But that 
Her death. ſhe dy*d in Child-Bed before ſhe could be 
_ deliver'd, and was by them honourably in- 
terr'd. That ſoon after Theſens return'd, 
and was greatly afflicted for her loſs, ' and 
at his departure left a conſiderable ſum of 
money among thoſe of the Iſland, ordering 
them to Sacrifice and pay divine honour to 
Ariadne; and cauſed two little Images to 
be made and dedicated to her, one of Sil- 
ver and the other of Braſs. Moreover, that 
on the ſecond day of September, which is 
A Ceremo-ſzcred to Ariadne, they have this Ceremony 
K# Joi AMONg their Sacrifices, to have a youth lie 
mory of in, and with his voice and geſture coun- 
Her. terfeit all the painsgf a Woman in Travail; 
and that the Amathuſians call che Grove in 
which they ſhew her Tomb, the Grove of 

Venus Ariaane. : 

Difterent yet from this account ſome of 
the Naxians write, that there were two 
Minos's and two Ariadness, one of which, 
they ſay, was Married to Bacchas, in the 
Iſle of Naxos, and bore a Son nam'd Sta- 
phylas. But that the other, of a later Age, 

was 
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was taviſhed by Theſezs, and being after- 
wards deſerted by him, retir*d to. Naxos, 
with her Nurſe Corcyna,” whoſe Grave they 
yet ſhew, That this Ariadze allo dy*d there, 
and was worſhip'd by the Iſland, but in a 
different manner from the former ; for her 
day is Celebrated with Feaſts and Revels, 
and an univerſal Joy : bur all the Sacrifi- 
ces perforn?d to the latter, are mingled 
with ſorrow and mourning. 

Now Theſeas, in his return from Crete, ,. \"*<n 
put in at Delos, and having ſacrihc'd to the fi vCrete, 
God of the Ifland, and dedicated to the 
Temple the Image of Venus, which ,ir:a4ne 
had given him, he danc'd with the young 
Athenians a Dance, that, in niemory uf 
him, is ſtill preſerv'd among the Inhabitants 
of Delos, which 1n a certain order had turn- 
ings and returpings, that imitaced rhe in- 
tricate windings of the Labyriach. And 
this Dance, as Dicearchus writes, is Calld 
among the Delians, the Crane. This he _ 
danc*d round the Ceratonian Altar, {o cail'd cs Nag . 
from its being compacted together, and a- 11s, © 
dorn'd only with Horns takcn trom the le!t 
ſide of the Head. "They ſay allo, that he 
inſtituted Games in Delos, where hu was 
the firſt that began the Cuitom of giving a 
Palm to the Victors. | 

When they were come near the Coalt of 
Attica, (o great was the j2y tor the happy 

4 {uccels 
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Hi and fyccels of their Yoyage, that, neither The. 
#1. ens himſelf, nor the Pilot, remembred to 
214) hang out the Sail which ſhould have been 
wo Xgeus. the token of their ſafety to Afgenus, who, 


knowing nothing of their ſuccels, for greif 
threw himſelf headlong from a Rock, and 
periſh*d in the Sea. - But Theſews being ar- 
riv'd at the Port of Phalers, paid there the 
Sactifices which he had vow*'d to the Gods 
at his ſetting out to Sea, and ſent a Herald 


to the City to carry the news of his ſafe. 


return, At his entrance into the City the 
Herald found the People for the molt part 
full of grief for the loſs of their King, others, 
as may be well believ*d, as full of 

the Meſlage that he brought, and wholly 
bent to make much of him, and crown him 
with Garlands for ſo acceptable news ; 
which he indeed accepted of, but hung 
them upon his Heralds Staff; and thus re- 
turning to' the Sca-ſide before "—_—_ had 
fini{Þd his libation to the Gods, he ſtay'd 
without,- for fear of diſturbing the Holy 
Rites ; but as ſoon as the Sacrifee was ECn- 
ded, he entred and related the whole ſtory 


of the King's Death; upon the hearing of 


which, with great lamentations, anda con- 
tuſed rumulr of grief, they ran with all haſte 
to the City. And from hence, they ſay it 
comes that at this day, in the Feaſt Ofco- 
-phoria the Herald is not Crown'd, but his 
| Staff, 


joy for | 
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Staff, and that the People then preſent ill 
break out at the Sacrifice into this ſhout, 
FA&AEV, 9, iv, (elelen, ion, ion) of which con- 
_ fus'd ſounds the firſt was wont to be uſed by 
Mean in haſte, or at a Triumph, the other 1s 
| proper to thoſe that are in great conſterna- 
tion or trouble, 

Theſeus after the Funeral of his Father, 
paid his Vows to Apollo the ſeventh day of 
Oftober ; for on that day the Youth that re- 


turn'd with him ſafe from Crete, made their 


entry into the City. They fay alſo, that 
the Cuſtom of boyling Pulle at this Feaſt is 
deriv*d from hence, becauſe the young men 
that eſcap*'d, put all that was left of their 
Proviſion together, and boiling it in one 
common Pot feaſted themſelves with it, and 
with great rejoycing did cat all together. 
Mence alſo they carry about an Olive-branch 
bound about with Wooll (ſuch as they then 
made uſe of in their ſupplications) which 
they call Eireſione, Crow'd with all ſorts of 
Fruits, to- ſignifie that ſcarcity and barren- 
neſs was ceas'd ; ſinging in their Proceſſion 
this Song, 


Eipemayn dbxg Gipew % Thovas dprus 
Kal pins & xouny x FAquov dvaywour 
Kat xunix' ewegy ds &v warm xaleud\s. 


Etreſtone Figs produce, 
And wholeſome Bread and cheerful Oil, 
And 
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And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet toil, 
But above all Wines noble juice, 
Then Cares thou in the Cup ſhalt ſteep, 


And full of joy receive ſoft ſleep. 


Although ſome hold Opinion, that this Ce- 
remony 1s retain'd in memory of the He. 
raclide, who were thus entertain'd and 
brought up by the Athenians. But moſt are 
of the opinion which we have above de- 
liver'd, The Ship wherein Theſeas and the 
Youth of Athens return'd, had thirty Oars, 
and was preſerv'd by the Athenians, down 
even to the time of Demetrias Phalareas, 
for they took away the old Planks as they 
decay'd, putting 1n new and ſtronger Tim- 
ber in their place, inſomuch that chis Ship 
became a ftanding Example among the Phi- 
loſophers, when-ever they diſputed abort 
things that encreaſe, one {ide holding, That 
the Ship remain'd the ſame, and the other 
as fiercely contending that it was not the 
lame. 

The Feaſt call'd Oſcophoria, or the Feaſt 
of Boughs, which to this day the Athenians 
Celebrate, was then firſt inttitured by The. 
ſeas. For he rook not with him the full 
number of Virgins, which by lot were to 
be carrid away, buteletted two Youths, 
with whom he had an intimate familiarity, 
of fair and Womaniſh Faces, but of a my 

an 
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and forward ſpirit, and having by frequent 
Baths, and avoiding the hear and ſcorch- 
ing of the Sun, with a conſtant uſe of all 
the Ointments, and Waſhes, 'and Dreſles, 
that ſerve to*the adorning of the Head, or 
{ſmoothing the Skin, or improving the Com- 
plexion, in a manner chang'd them from 
what they were before, and having taught 
them further to counterfeit the very voice, 
and carriage, and gate of Virgins, ſo that 
there could not be the leaſt difference per- 
ceiv?d, he undiſcover'd by any, put them 
into the number of the Athenian Maids de- 
fignd for Crete. At his return he and theſe 
two Youths led up a ſolemn Proceſſion, 
with Boughs and Vine-branches in their 
hands, and in the ſame habit that is now 
worn at the celebration of the Feaſt of 
Boughs. Theſe Branches they carry*d in 
honour.of Bacchus and Ariadne, for the ſake 
of their ſtory before related ; or rather be- 
cauſe they happen'd to return in Autumn, 
the time of gathering the Grapes. The Wo- 
men whom they call Deipnophore, or Sup- 
per-Carriers, are taken into thele Cercmo- 
nies, and affiſt at the Sacrifice, in remem- 
brance and imitation of the Mothers ot the 
young Men and Virgins upon whom the lot 
tell, tor thus buſily did they run abour, 
bringing Banquets and Retreſhments to 
their Children, and becauſe the. ood Wo- 
oct 
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men then told their Sons and Daughters a 
great many fine Tales and Stories, to com- 


. fort and encourage them under the danger 
_ they were going upon, it has ftill contj 


nvd a Cuſtom, that at this Feaſt, old Fa. 


bles and Tales ſhould be the chief Diſcourſe, 


And for all theſe Particularities' we are be. 
holden to the Hiſtory of Demon, There 
was then a Place choſe out, and a Temple 
erected in it to Theſeps, and thoſe Families 
out of whom the Tribute of the Youth was 
gather?d, were obliged to pay a Tax to the 
Temple for Sacrifices to him. And the Houſe 
of the Phytalids, had the overſeeing of theſe 
Sacrifices, Theſeus doing them that Honour 
in recompence of their former Hoſpitality. 
Now after the death of his Father A#ge- 


Perſwades us, framing in his mind a great and won- 


the Inbabi- 
g's of At- 
tica to re- 
fide roge- 

they 14 one 


Cty, 


derful deſign, he gather'd together all the 
inhabitants of Attzca into one Town, and 
made them one People of one City, that 
were before diſpersd, and very difficult to 
be aſſembled upon any Aﬀair, tho? relating 
to the common benefit of them all. Nay, 
often ſuch Differences and Quarrels hap- 


_ between them, as occaſion'd Blood- 


ed and War; theſe he by his Perſwaſions 


appeasd, and going from People to Peo- 
ple, and from 'I ribe to Tribe, propos'd his 


deſign of a common agreement between 
them. Thoſe of a more privare and mean 
condition 
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condition readily embracing ſo good advice, 

to thoſe of ome Power -and Intereſt he 

promis'd a Commonwealth, wherein Mo- 

narchy being laid aſide, the power ſhould 

be in the People, and that, reſerving to 

himſelf only to be continued the Command- 

der of their Arms, and the Preſerver of 

thetr Laws, there ſhould be an equal diſtri- 

bution of all things elſe between them, and 

by this means brought them over to his 

Propoſal. The reſt fearing” his Power, 

which was already grown very formidable, 

and knowing his courage and reſolution, 

choſe rather to be perſwaded than forc'd 

into a Compliance. He then difloly*d all 

the diſtin Courts of Juſtice, and Council- 

Halls, and Corporations, and built one 

common Prjtaneum and Council-Hall, where 

it ſtands to this day ; and out of the old 

and the new City he made one, which he 

nam'd Athens, ordaining a common Feaſt 

and Sacrifice to be for ever obſeryv?d, which 

he calld Panathenea, or the Sacrifice of all 

the United Athezians, He inſtituted alſo 

another Sacrifice, for the ſake of Strangers, 

that would come to fix in Athens, calld nike, 8 

* Meteces, which is yet celebrated on the muie)ſg- 

16th day of June, Then, as he had pro- 7. 

migd, he laid down his Regal Power, and gration. 

ſetled a Common-wealth, entring upon this £45 down 

great change, not without advice from = OO” 
Gods, 
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Gods. For having ſent to conſult the 0. 
racle of Delphos, concerning the Fortune of 
his new Government and City, he receiv'd 
this Anſwer : 


*Aryitdy ©8049, Thmhnil © Expys xOUpls, 
Tlor\ds Tot Tet monitor medine Euwos #[ug]iOuxe, 
Tiews]a SN xaachea; © vurripy Monznlpm 
"AN& ov pin Ailw Ten Ev: Jvpdy 
Buazveiy* *Aoxds > &y uidud]s mwvlomptucy. 


Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus Daughter's Son, 
Hear what Jove for thee has done. 

In the great City, thou haſt made, 

He has, as in a Store-houſe, laid 

The ſetled Periods and fixt Fates 

Of many Cities, mighty States, 

But know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 
Solicit not thy ſelf in vain. 

For, like a Bladder that does *bide 

The fury of the angry Tiat, 

Thou from high Waves unhurt ſhall bound, 
Always toft but never drown'd. 


Which Oracle, they ſay, one of the Sibyls 
long after did in a manner repegt to the 
Athenians, in this Verſe : 


*Aruds Pamiln, divas Ne Tur 8 Fers ors 


The Bladder may be wet, bat never drown'd. 


Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his City 
he invited all Strangers to come and _ 
equa 


ed 
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equal Priviledges with the Natives, and 
ſome are of Opinion, that the common 
form of Proclamarion in Athens, Come hi- 
ther all ye People, were the words that The- 
ſeas cauſed to be proclaim'd, when he thus 
ſet up a Commonwealth, conſiſting, in a 
manner, of all Nations. Yet he ſuffer'd 
not his State, by the promiſcuous Multitude 
that flow*d in, to be turn'd into Confuſion, 


and be left without any order or degree, 


but was the firſt that divided the Com- 
monwealth into three diſtint Ranks, the 
Noblemen, the Husbandmen, and Artifi- 
| cefs. - To the Nobility he committed the 

choice of Magiſtrates, the teaching and dif- 

nſing of the Laws, and the interpretation 
of all holy and Religious things ; the whole 
City, as to all other Matters, being as ir 
were reduc'd to an exaQt Equality, the No» 
bles excelling the reſt in Honour, the Hul- 
bandmen in Profit, and the Artificers -1n 
Number. And The/eas was the firſt, who, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, out of an inclination to 


Popular Government, parted with the: Re- * 


gal Power, and which Homer alſo ſeems to 
witneſs in his Catalogue of the Ships, where 
he gives the Name of People, to the Athe- 
nians only. 

He then Coined Money, and ſtamp'd 
it with the [mage of an Ox, either ig memory 


of the Marathonian Bull, or of Taurus whom 
he 
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he vanquiſh'd, or elſe to put his People in 
mind to follow OY and from this 
Coin came the expreſſion ſo frequent among 
the Greeks, of a thing being worth ten or 
a hundred Oxen. After this he joined Me. 


gara to Attica, and erected that famous Pil. 


lar in the Streights of Peloponneſws, which 
bears an Inſcription of two lines, ſhewing 
the bounds of the two Countreys that meet 
there. On the Eaſt-ſide the Inſcription is 


thus: 
This 'is not Peloponneſus bat Tonia, 
And on the Weſt ſide thus : 
This  Peloponneſus, ot Ionia, 


He alſo inſtituted annual Games, in emu- 
lation of Hercules, being ambitious, that as 
the Greeks, by that Hero's appointment, Ce- 
lebrated the Ohmpian Games to the Honour 
of Fapiter, ſo by his inſtitution they ſhould 


' celebrate the 1fhmian Games to the Honour 


of Neptune. For thoſe that were there be- 
fore vbſerv*d, dedicated to Melicerta, were 
perform?®d privately and in the Night, and 
conſiſted rather of Religious Ceremonies, 
than of any open SpeQtacle or publick Feaſt. 
Bur ſome there are who ſay, that the 1/#+- 


mian Games were firſt inſtituted in me» 


' raory 
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mory of Sciron, at the Expiation which 
Theſeus made for his Murder, upon the ac- 
count of the | nearneſs of Kindred which 
was between them, Sciron being the Son of 
Canethus, and Heniocha, the Daughter of 
Pitthews ; tho? others write, that Sznis and 
not Sciron, was their Son, and that to his 
Honour, and not to the others, theſe 
Games were ordain'd by Theſeus ; and Hel- 
lanicus and Andro of Halicarnaſſus, write, 
that at the ſame time he made an Agree- 
ment with the Corinthians, that they ſhould 
allow them that came from Athens to the 
Celebration of the Ithmian Games, as much 
ſpace to behold the SpeQtacle in, as the Sayl 
of the Ship that brought them thither, 
ſtretcht to its full extent, could cover, and 
that in the firſt and moſt honourable Place. ET” 
Concerning the Voyage that he made in, ,.,,,. 
the Eaxine Sea, there are different Relatt- into the 
ons ; for Philochorus and ſome others write, £2*19e 

« $4 . Cd, 
that he undertook this Expedition with 
Hercules, offering him his Service in the 
War againſt the Amazons, and had Antivpe' 
mu him for the rewaid of his Valour : 
ur others," as Pherecydes, Hellanicus and 
Herodoras write, that he made this Voyage 
many years atter Hercules, with a Navy 
under his own Command, and took the 
Amazon Priſoner; and indeed this ſeems 
to come neareſt the truth, for we do nor 

[Xt reac 
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read that any - other '>f all rhoſe that ac-_ 


compani'd him in this Aion, took any 
Amazon Priſoner. Different from the for- 
mer, Bion writes, that he ſtole her away 
by deceit, and fled ; for the Amazons (he 
ſays) being naturally Lovers of Men, were 
ſo far from fiying from Theſeus when he 
touch'd upon their Coaſts, that they en 
tertain'd him with great civility, and ſent 
him Preſents to his Ship ; but he having in- 
vited Antiope who brought them, to come 
aboard, immediately fer Sail, and carry'd 
her away. Memecrates, that wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of Nices in Bithynia, adds, that 7he- 


ſeas having Antiope aboard his Veſlel, cruiſed 


tor ſome time about thoſe Coaſts, and that 


there were in the ſame Ship three young, 


Noblemen of Athens, that accompani'd him 
in this Voyage, all Brothers, whoſe Names 
were Eanews, Thoas, and Soloon, The laſt 
of theſe fell deſperately in Love with Asn- 
rope, but conceal'd it withall poſſible care ; 
only to one of his moſt intimate acquain- 
tance he reveald the. Secret, and employ'd 


him to break his paſſion ro Artiope ; ſhe 


rejected his pretences with a very 
denial, yet carri'd her ſelf to him with a 
outward appearances of Civility, and very 
prudently made no complaint to Theſeus of 
any thing that had happen'd ; but Soloon, 
urg'd> by deſpair, leapd into a River 
near 
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. near the Sea:fide, atid drowned himſelf. 
As ſoon as Theſes was acquainted with his 
Death, and his unhappy Love that was the 
cauſe of it, he was extreamly concern'd, 
and in the height of his grief, an Oracle 
which he had formerly receiv'd at- Delphos, 
came into his mind ; for he had been com- 
manded by the Prieſteſs of Apollo Pythins, 
that where-ever in his Travels he was moſt 
forrowful, and under the greateſt aMiCtion, 
he ſhould build a City there, and leave 
ſome of his Followers to be Governours of 


&, Pythopolis, and in honour of the 
unfortunate Youth, he nam'd the River 
that runs by it, So/oon, and left the two 
ſurviving Brothers entruſted with the care 
| of the Government and Laws, joyning with 
them Hermas, one of the Nobility of Athens, 
from whom a certain Place in the City is 
calld, The Houſe of Hermas; tho? by an er- 
rour in the accent of the word, it has been 
' fallly taken for the Houſe of Hermes, or 
Mercary, and the Honour that was deſign'd 
to the Heroe, transferr'd to the God. And 
this was the riſe and ground of the Amazo- 
nay War, a War of no ſmall conſequence, 
or in which the Athenians might think they 
had to do with Cowards or Women, For 
It is impoſſible thae they ſhould have plac'd 
K 2 their 


the Place. For this cauſe he there founded #e brids 
City, which he calPd from the Name of |.Y""0ro- 
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their Camp.in the very City; and = bg 


Battle in the middle of it, near the 'Tem- 
ple of the Muſes, unleſs having firſt con- 
quer'd the Country round abour, they : had 
without any delay or fear mov'd on boldly 
to Athens.-'T hat they made ſolong a Journey 
by Land, and maſſed an, Arm of the Cim- 
merion Boſphoras that was frozen, as Hella 


nicus wriges, is difficult to be believ'd. . 


This is certain, that they encamp'd 1a the 
City, and-may be ſufficiently confirm*d by 
the Names that the Places thereabout yet 
retain, and the Graves and: Monuments. -of 
thoſe that fell in the Battel. Both Armie 
now being in ſight, - there : was a loo 

pauſe and doubt on each fide which ſhoul 
give the firſt Onſet : Ar laſt Theſeus ha- 
ving fſacrific'd to Fear, in obedierice to the 
Command of an Oracle he had receiv*d, 
Gives Bat- gave them Battle; and this happen'd in the 
I Month of Azg«f, in which to this very day 
" the Athenians celebrate the Feaſt, that 1s 
nam'd from that Month wherein this Bat- 
tel was fought. .But C/idemas, deſirous to 
be very nice in each particular of this Af- 
fair, writes, that the left Wing of the 
Amaz9ns mov?d towards the. Place which 
1s yet calPd Amazonium, and the right toa 
Place calPd P-yx, near Chry/a, upon which 
the Athenians, iſ[uing from behind the Ma- 
Jes Temple, tell upon them; and that this 
; is 
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is true, the Graves of thoſe that were (lain, 
to be ſeen in the Street that leads to the 
Gate call'd Piraica, by the Temple of the 
Heroe Chalcodus, are a ſufficient Proof. 
And here it was that the Athenians were 
routed, and ſhamefully turn'd their backs 
to Women, as far as to the Temple of the 
Faries, But freſh ſupplies coming in trom 
| Palladiam, , Ardettus, and Lyceum, charg*d 
their right Wing, and beat them back into 
their very Tents, in which Action a great 
number of the Amazons were ſlain, Art, 
length, after four Months, 'a Peace was .1uded. 
concluded - between %*em by che mediaricn 
of Hippolita, (for ſo this Hiltorian calls the 
' Amazon which Theſeas marry*d, and not 
 Antiope) tho? orig write that ſhe was 
{lain with a Dart by Molpadis, fighting by 
Theſeus ſide, and that the Pillar which 
ſtands by the Temple at riie entring into 
the Olympian ground, was erccted to her 
Honour, Nor 1s it to be wondei*d that 
the Hiſtory of things ſo very ancient, 
ſhould be fo various and uncertain. Ir is 
farther ſaid, that thoſe of rhe Amazons that 
were wounded, were privately ſent away 
by Antiope to Chalcis, where many by her 
care recover'd, but thoſe that dy'd were 
bury*d in the Place thar 15 ro this rime cali 
Amazonium, That this War was ended by 
a mutual League and Agreement, is evi- 
K 3 dent 
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dent both from the Name of the Place ad- 


joyning to the Temple of Theſeas, calPd 


from the ſolemn Oath there taken, Horeo. 
moſium, and alſo from the ancient Sacrifice 
which is celebrated to the Amazoxs, the 
day before the Feaſt of Theſeus. The Me- 
garians pretend alſo that ſome of the 4. 
m420ns were buried in their City, and ſhew 
for one bf their Monuments a Tomb in the 
figure of a Lozenge, in the paſſage from the 
Market-place to a Place calPd Rhaws. Ir is 
{aid likewiſe, that others of *em were {lain 
near Cheronea,, and buried near a little Ri- 
vulet, formerly calPd Thermodos, but now 
Hemon, of which I have formerly wrote 
in the Life of Paige of It appears 


further that the Paſſage of the Amazons 
through Theſſaly was Mr without oppoſiti- 
on, for there are yet to be ſeen many of 
their Sepulchres near Scotuſſes and Cynore- 
phals. And this 1s as much as is worthy the 
Relation, concerning the Amazons. For 
the account which the ancieut Author of 
a Poem calld Theſes, gives us, of this In- 
vation of the A-:a20ms, how that Aztiope, to 
revenge her {elf upon Theſeas, for retuſing 
her and marrying Phedra, came down up- 
on the City with: lier | rain of Amazons, was 
defeated, and had moſt of her Followers 
{lain by Hercules, is manifeſtly nothing elle 
but Fable, and the Invention of a Poet. 

It 
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It is true indeed that Theſes marryed Phe- 
dre, but that was after the' death of 4»- 
tiope, by whom he had a Son call'd Hippuh- 
tas, Or, as Pindar writes, Demophoon. As 
to the Calamities which beicl both 7heſens 
and his Son, fince none of the Hiſtorians 
have contradicted the Tragick Poets thar 
have \written of them, they are altogether 
to be receiv'd for Truths, as theyre deli- 
ver*d from the Stage. There are alſo other #* Mar- 
Reports concerning the Marriages of Theſe. '*** 
«, the beginnings of which, were neither 
Honourable, nor their events fortunate, 
which yet were never repreſented in the 
Grecian Plays. He forc'd Anaxo, the 7rezent- 
an ; having ſlain Sinnis amd Cercyon, he ra- 
viſh'd their Daughters; he Marri'd Peribea 
the Mother of Ajax, and then Pheribes, and 
then Fope the Daughter of Iphicles. Further 
he is accus'd for deſerting Arzadze, (as is be. 
fore related) being in Love with Ale the 
Daughter of Panopews, an aQtion neither 
juſt nor honourable. And laſtly for the 
Rape of Helen, which filPd all Attice with 
War and Blood, an4q was inthe end the oc- 
caſion of his Banniſhment and Death,as ſhall 
hereafter be related. 

Herodorws is of opinion, that tho? thre 
were many famous Expetdituons vnderiaken 
by the braveit ard molt honourable Cap- 


tains of his Time, yer Theſes never mace | 
K 4 One 
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One amongſt them, nor appear'd in any 

great and publick Action ; once only ex- 
cepted, when he joyn'd with the. Lapithe 

in their War againſt the Centavrs: but o- 

thers ſay that he accompany*'d Jaſon to Col- 

chos, and Meleager to the {laying of the 
Calydonian Bvar, and that hence this came 

to be a Proverbial Speech, Not without 
Theſeus.* Alſo that Theſews without any aid 

of the Heroes of his Time, did himſelf 
perform very many and very great Exploits; 

and that from the high eſteem the World 

{et upon his Valour, it grew into a Pro- 

tn moſt of verb, This is another Theſews, He was alſo 
the prinred yery inſtrumental to Aadraſizzs, in recove- 
cope ring the Bodiedf thoſe that were lain be- 
is another fore Thebes, but not, as Earipides in his 
7 wg Tragedy ſays, by force of Arms, but by 
Manu- periwaſion, and mutual agreement and 
ſcripts readggmpoſition, for fo the greater part of H'. 
6s." ſtorians write z nay, Philochorus adds far. 
zrayſlared. ther, that this was the firſt Treaty that e. 
ver was made for the recovering, and bury. 

ing the Bodies of the dead ; tho? the Hiſto- 

ry of Hercules ſays, that he was the firſt that 

ever gave leave to his Enemies to carry off 

the Bodies of their flain. Thes burying 
places of the Common Souldiers are yer to 

be ſeen in the Village calPd Eluthers, 'and 

thoſe of the Commanders at Eleafis, where 
Theſeas allotted them a place for their Inter- 


ment, 
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—_ to oblige Adrsftus. And that the dead 
Bollies were . thus recover'd, Mſchylas is 
Witneſs in his. Tragedy call'd the Eleuſint- 
ans, Where Theſeus himſelf is brought in 
relat ing the Story as it is here told, which 
quite 'ovethrows what Earipides writes on 
this Subject, in his Play calld The Suppliants. 

The extraordinary and ſo much celebra- 7je wc 
ted Friendſhip between Theſeus and Peiri- fon of the 
thous, is faid to have been thus begua. 7724? 
The Fame of the matchleſs Strength and Theſeus | 
Valour of Theſeus being ſpread through all#74 Tei 
Greece, Peirithous was enflam'd with a de» * 
| fire to be fatisfd, and make a tryal him-_ 
ſelf of what he had heard ſo much by Re- 
port ; to this end he ſeized a Herd of 
Oxen which belong'd to Theſexs, and was 
driving them away from Marathon, when 
News was brought that Theſeas purſu'd him 
in- Arms, upon which, dildaining to fly, 
he turn'd back and weat on to meet him. 

But as ſoon as ever they had view'd one 
another, each ſo admir*d the Gracefulneſs 
and Beauty, and was ſeiz'd with ſuch a 
Reverence for the Bravery and Courage 
of the other, that they forgat all thoughts 
of Fighting ; and Peirithous firſt ftretch- 
ing out his hand to Theſeus, bade him be 
Judge in this Caſe himſelf, and promig%d to 
ſubmit willingly to what-ever he demand- 
ed, in fatisfaQion for the injury he had 


done, 
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done. But Zheſeus not only forgave him 
all te damages he had fſuſtain'd, but en- 
treated lim to be his Friend and Brother 
in Armas; and there immediately they 
{wore an inviolable Friendſhip to each ©. 
ther, Afrer this Peirithows married Deide 
mia, aud invited Theſews to the Wedding, 
entreating him to come and fee his Coun» 
trey, - and enter into alliance with the Ls 
pithe ; he had at the ſame time invited the 
Centanrs to the Feaftt, who growing hot 
with Wine, began to be very inſolent and 
lewd, and offer'd violence to the Women, 
which ſo enrag'd the Lapithe, that they 
took immediate revenge upon them, flay- 
ing many of them upon the place; and at- 
terwards having overcome them 1n Battel, 
drove the whole Race of them out. of their 
Countrey, Theſeas all along taking their 
part, and fighting on their fide, But Fero- 
dotas gives a difterent Relation of theſe 
things. That Theſeus came not to the af. 
ſiſtance of the Lapithe till the War was al- 
ready begun, and that it was in this Jour» 
ney that he had the firſt ſight of Hercwles, 
having made it his buſineſs to kad him out 
at Trachine, where lc had choſen to reſt 
himſclf aſter a1] his wandrings and his la- 
bours, and chat this Enterview was honou- 


rably pcrform?d on each part with extream 
Civility, Reſpe& and Admirartion of each 


other. 
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other. Yet it is more credible what other 
Hiſtorians write, that there were before 
frequent Enterviews between them, and 
that it was by the means of Theſeas that 
Hercules was 1nitiated-and admitted to the 
Ceremonies of the Goddeſs Ceres, having, 
by his interceſſion alſo, been firſt purifi'd, 
upon the account of ſeveral raſh Actions of 
his former Life. 

Theſeas was now fifty years old, as Hel- 
lanicus reports, when he raviſh'd Helen, 
who was very young, and not of Age to be 
marry*'d. Wherefore ſome Writers, to take 
away this Accuſation of one of the greateſt 
Crimes that” is laid to his charge, fay, that 
he did not ſteal away Helen himſelf, but 
that Tdas and Lyncews were the Raviſhers, 
who brought her to him, and committed 
her to his charge, and that therefore he 
refus*d to reſtore her at the demand of 
Caſtor and Pollax ; or according to others, 
that her own Father Tynaarus for her to 
be _ by him, for fear of Enaſphorus the 
Son of FHippocoon, wiv would have carry*d 
her away by force'when ſhe was yet a Chn{d. 
But the moſt probable Relation, and rhat 
which has moſt Witneſſes on its fide, is this: 
Theſeus and Peirithows went both together rhe R:9+ 
to Sparta, and having leiz'd the young, I a- 9 Hen. 
dy as he was dancing in the Temple of Dz- 
ana Orthia, fled away with her, Thcre 

were 
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were preſently Men in Arms ſent to purſue 
the Raviſhers, but they followed the pur. 
ſuit no farther than to Teges; and Theſew 
and Peirithoxs being now out of danger, 
having eſcap'd out of Peloponneſus, made an 
agreement between themſelves, rhat he to 
whom the lot ſhou'd fall, ſhould have He. 
len to his Wife, but ſhould be oblig*d to 
be ready with his aſſiſtance to procure a- 
nother for his Friend. The lot fell unto 
Thſeeuws, who convey'd her to Aphidng, 
not being yet marriageable, and deliver'd 
her to one of his Allies calPd Aphidnue; 
and having ſent his Mother Athra after to 
take care of her Education, defir*d him to 
keep them fo ſecretly, chat none might 
know where they were. Which done, to 
return the ſame ſervice to his Friend Pez- 
rithous, he accompany*'d him in his Journey 
to Epirus, in order to ſteal away the King 
of the Moloſians Daughter. This King, 
his own Name being Azdonewus or Pluto, 
call'd his Wife and his Daughter, pu + 
2a, and a great Dog which he kept, Cerbe- 
rs, with whom he order'd all chat came as 
Suitors to his Daughter to fight, and pro- 
mis'd her ro him that ſhould overcome the 
Beaſt, But having been inform'd, that the 
deſign of Peirithous his coming was not to 
court his Daughter, but to force her away, 
he cauled them both to be ſeized, and 
| threw 
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threw Peirithows to be torn in pieces by his Peirt 


Dog, and clapt up Theſews into Priſon, and 395 
kept him.in Chains. Theſcus 


About this time, Mexeſtheus, the Son of i" 771or. 
Peteus, who was great Grandſon to Erec- 
theus, the firſt Man that is recorded to have 
affected Popularity, and ingratiated him- 
ſelf with the Multitude, ſticr'd up and ex- 
| aſperated the moſt eminent Men of the 
City, who had long born a ſecret grudge 
to Theſeus, and poſleft them with a belief 
that Theſeus had taken from them their ſe- 
veral little Kingdoms and Lordſhips, that 
ſo having pent them all up in one City, 
he might uſe them as his Subje d 


Slaves. He put alſo the meaner {org Mo Mene- 
no ſmall commotion, by accuſing them #* 
. y O ſlirs up the 


ſharply, that being deluded with a meer Athenians 

dream of Liberty, tho? indeed they were $4 

depriv*d both of that, and of-their Coun- 

treys and their Temples, inſtead of many 

_ and gracious Kings of their own, they 

ad given themſelves up to be lorded over 

by a New-comer and a Stranger. Whilit 

he was thus buſ”d in infefting the minds 

of the Citizens, the War that Caffor and cgor and 

Pollax brought againſt Athens, came very Pollux #n- 

opportunely to further the Sedition he had roomy 

been promoting, and ſome fay that. he by the recove- 

his perſwaſions was wholly the cauſe of 7 9 HU 

their invading the City. Ar their firſt ap- 
proach 


T2 
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proach they committed no Ads of Hoſti- 


_ lity, but peaceably demanded” their Sifter 


elen ; but the Athenians returning anſwer, 
that they knew not where ſhe was diſpos'd 
of, they prepar'd to affault the City ; when 
Academus (by what means he came to the 
knowledge of it, is uncertain) dilcover*d 
to them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at A- 


phidne, For which Reaſon he was both 


extreamly honour'd during his Life by Caſtor 
and Pollax, and the Lacedemonians, when 
in afrer-times they made ſeveral Incurſions 
into Artic, 'and deftroy*d all the Coun- 
try round about, ſpar'd the Academy for 
his fake. But Dicearchas writes, that 
there:were two Arcadians in the Army of 
Caſtor and Pollax, the one calld Echede- 
24s, and the other Marathus ; from the firſt, 
that which is now calPd the Academy, 
was then nam'd Echedemia, and the 
V.'::e Marathon had its Name from 
tac otlier, who according to the Ora- 
cle willingly offer'd up himſelf a Sacrifice 
for the proſperous ſucceſs of the Army. 
As ſoon as the Lacedemonians were arriv*d 
at Aphidne, they firſt overcame their Ene- 
mies in a ſet Battel, and then aſſaulted it, 
and took che Town. And here, they 
ſay, Atycns, the Son of Sciron, was lain 
on the Lac'd 2120nians ſide, from whom a 


Place ir A-zara, where he was bury*d, is 
calld 


f 
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calld Ahcaus to this day, And Hereas 
writes, that it was Theſeas himſelf that 
killd him, in witneſs of which he cites 
theſe Verſes concerning Aheus. 
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And Alycus on fair Aphidna's Plain, 
By Theleus i» the Cauſe of Helen ſlain. 


\ Tho? it is not at all probable, that Theſeas 
himſelf was there when both the City and 
his own Mother were taken. Aphidne be- 
ing now won by Caſtor and Polax, and 
the whole. City of Athens being in great 
Conſternationz; Meneſtheas ondel the 
People to opcn their Gates, and receive 
them with all manner of Civility and Friend- 
ip, who, he told them, Jeſl nd no vio- 
lence or. injury to any but Theſews, who 
had firſt done tizem wrong, but were Be- 
nefaftors and Saviour to all Mankind be- 
ſide. And their behaviour to the conquer'd 
credit to what Meneſtheas promis'd ; 

fo ving made themſelves abſolute Ma- 
ſters of the Place, they demanded no more 
than to be initiated in the Ceremonies of 
the Goddeſs Ceres, ſince they were as near- 
ly related to their City as Hercales 
wao 
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”, Who had receiv'd the ſame Honour. This 
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their Deſire they eaſily obtain'd, and were 
adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules had been 
by P;/ias. They were honour'd alſo like 
Gods, and were calPd by a new Name Ana- 


»ces, either from the * ceſſation of the War, 


or from the ſingular care they took that 
none ſhould ſuffer any injury, tho? there 
was ſo great an Army within the Walls of 
the City, for the Phraſe (Arexos #xav) lig- 
ntfies as much, from whence it 1s likely that 


Kings were calPd Anades. Others ſay, that ' 


trom the appearance of their Star 1n the 
Heavens, they were thus call'd, for in the 
Attick Dialect this Name comes very near 
the words * that ſignifi Above. 

Some ſay that Athra, Theſeas his Mother, 
was here taken Priſoner, and carrr'd to La- 
cedgmonia, and from thence, went away 
with Helen to Troy, alledging this Verie 


of Homer, to prove that ſhe waited upon 


Heler: : 


Aivply TI]2:35 2v3a]es, Kavuirlw mz Bowny. 


Ethra of Pittheus bors ; and Clymetk. 


Others reje& this Verſe as none of Homers, 
as they do likewiſe the whole Fable of 
Munychns, who, the Story ſays, was the 
Son of Demophoon and Laodice, and was 

brought 


—— 
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brought up privately by Athra at 7roy. But 
Woo in the 134 Book F his Attic Hifory, 

ives us an account of Aifhra, different yer 

om all the reft : That after the Fight, 
'wherein Achilles and Patroclas overcame 
Paris in Theſſaly, near the River Sperchias, 
Hettor fack*d and plunder'd the City of the 
Trezenians, and took Athra Priſoner there. 
| But this ſeems to be an abſurd and ground- 

leſs Tale. 

Now it happen'd that. Hercales paſſing 
once by the Countrey of the Moloſians, 
was entertain'd in his way by Aidoneas the 
King, who in Diſcourſe accidentally fell up- 
on a Relation of the Journey of Theſeas and 
Peirithoas into his Dominious, and what 
they had  delign'd to do, and what they ; 
were forc'd to ſuffer. . Hercules was ex- | 
treamly concern'd for the inglorious Death 
of the one, and the miſerable condition of 
the other : As for Peirithous, he thought 
it but in vain to expoſtulate with the King 
| concerning his being put to Death: bur 
Theſeus being yet kept in Priſon, he begg?d 
to have him releas'd for his fake, and ob- 
tain'd that favour from the King. Theſexs yercutes 
being thus ſet at liberty, return'd to A- procuresshe 
thens, where his Friends were not yer,;2 % 
wholly ſuppreſs'd, and dedicated to Her- He returns 
cules all the Temples, which the City had"? 3" ga 


erected to himſelf, changing their Names 
L trom 


\ 
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from Th:/ea to Heraclea, four only except- 
ed, as Philochorus writes. And' now de- 
ſigning to preſide in the Commonwealth, 
| and manage the State as before, he ſoon 
SE found himfelf falla into a Neſt of Faftion 


and Sedition ; he diſcover'd that thoſe who 
of a long time had hated him, had now 
added to their hatred of his Perſon a con- 
tempr of Fis Authority; and ſeeing the 
miads of the People ſo generally corrupted, 
that, inſtead of obeying with ſilence and 
{ſubmiſſion what ever was Commanded, 
they expected to be flatter'd and ſoorth'd 
into their dury, he had ſome thoughts to 
have reduc'd them by force, but by the 
prevalence of the Faction, and continual 
Diforders, he was deterr'd from the At- 
tempt. And at laſt deſpairing of any good 
ſucceſs of his Afﬀairs in Athens, he ſent a- 
way his Children privately in Eub2a, com- 
mending them to the care of E/zphenor che 
Son of Chalcodaus; and he himſelt having 
ſolemnly Curs'd the People of Athens, in 
the Village of Gargertzs, in which there yet 
remains the Place call'd Araterion, or the 
Place of Curſing, SaiPd to Scyrus, where 


-/45 he had Lands Iett him by his Father, and, 


as he perſwaded himfſclt a great Friendſhip 
with ail thoſe of the Iſland. Lycomedes 
was then King of Scyres ; Theſeas theretore 
-ddrclizd Jumielf to him, and defir*d to 

ave 
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have his Lands put into his poſſeſſion, as 


deſigning to ſettle and to dwell there, tho? 
others ſay, that he came to beg his aſliſt- 
ance againſt the Athenians. But Lycome- 


des, being either jealous of the Glory of 


ſo great a Man, or to gratie Mereſtheus, 


having led him up to the higheſt Cliff of 


the Ifland, on pretence of ſhowing him 
from thence the Lands that he defir*d, 


threw him headlong down from the Rock, 7; 7-44, 


and kilYd him. But others ſay, he tell 
down of himſelf by an unfortunate {lip of 
his Foot, as he was walking there after 
Supper according to his uſual cuſtom. Ar 
that time there was no notice taken, nor 
were any concern'd for his Death, bur 
Mezeſtheas quietly poſleſs'd himſelt of the 
Kingdom of Athens. His Sons were 
brought up in a private condition, an ac- 
company'd Elephenor to the Trojan War ; 
but afrer the deccaſe of Meneſthens, who 
dy*d inthe ſame Expedition, rhey returrd 
to Athens, and recover'd the Government 
_ to themſelves. But in ſucceeding Ages 
there were {ſcveral remarlable Acciients, 
that mov*d the Athenians to honour Theſers 
as a demy-God. For in the Battle which 
was fought at Marathon agitintt the ever, 
many of the Souldicrs faw an Apparition 0! 
Theſeas all in Arms fighting in the hea! of 
them, and ruſhing ON UDO the Barbarinn; 
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And after the Median War, Phedo being Ar: 
chon of Athens, the 4thenians conſulting the 
Oracle at Delphos, were commanded to ga» 
ther together the Bones of T heſeas, and lay- 
ing *em in ſome honourable Place, keep them 
as ſacred in the City: But it was very dit- 
ficult to recover theſe Reliques, or ſo much 
as to find out the Place where they lay, by 
reaſon of the inhoſpitable and ſavage tem- 
per of the barbarous People that inhabited 
the Ifland. But afterwards when Cmon 
took the Iſland, (as is related in his Life) 
and had -a great delire to find out the 
Place where Theſeus was buried, he by 
chance ſpy*d an Eagle upon a riſing ground 
pecking it with her Beak, and tearing up 
the Earth with her Talons, when on the 
{udden it came into his mind, as it were 
by ſome divine Inſpiration, to dig there, 
and ſearch for the Bones of Theſexs. 
There was found in that place a Coffin of 
a Man of more than ordinary ſize, and 
the braſs head of a Lance, and a Sword 
lying by it, all which he took aboard his 
Gally, and brought with him to Athens. 
The Athenians having notice of this, went 
out to mect and receive the Reliques of 
this great Man ina ſplendid and pempous 
Proceſſion, and did ſacrifice to them, and 
were as much tranſported, as if Theſers 
himſelt was return'd alive to their City. 

After 
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After that they interr*d them in the middle 
of the City, near the Place where the 
Youth perform their Wreſtlings and other 
Exerciſes of Body. His Tomb is a San- 
Auuary and Refuge for Slaves, and all thoſe 
of mean condition, that fly from the Per- 
ſecution of Men in Power, in memory that 
Theſeus while he liv*d, was an Aſliſter and 
ProteCtor of the Diſtreſs'd, and never re- 
fusd the Petitions of the AfMicted, that 
fled to him for Succour and Detence. "The 
chief and moſt Solemn Sacrifice which they 
celebrate to him, is kept on the 8th day of 
Ofober, in which he return'd with the Athe. 
ian young Men trom Crete. Belides which 
they ſacrifice to him on the 87h day of eve- 
ry Month, either becauſe he return*d from 
Trazene the 8th day of June, as Diodorus the 
Geographer writes, or elſe thinking that 
number of all others to be molt proper to 
him, becaufe he was reputed to he born of 
Neptune, for they facrihice to Neptane 01 
the 82h day of every Month, for the Num- 
ber Eight being the firſt Cube of an even 
Number, and the double of the {ir{t Square, 
ſeemed to be an Emblem of the (teadtalt 
and immoveable Power of this God, who 
from thence has the Names of Aſphal:;rs 
and Geiochus, that is, the Eftabliſyer ani 
Sayer of the Earth. 
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B Y whom, and for what reaſon, the 
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: Wbence City of * Rowe, a Name ſo great in 
OMe ras 8 ; 
fo cel'4. glory, and famous in the mouths of 


all men, was fo firſt call'd, Authors do 
Not agree. Some are of opinion that the 
Pelaſzians, after they had over-run the 
| greater 
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greater part of the habitable World, and 
{ſubdued moſt Nations, fix'd themiti; cs 
here, and from their own great ſtrength in 
War [which is the {ignification of the Word 
in Greek] calld the City of Rome. O- 
thers, that after the taking of Troy, ſome 
few that eſcap'd the Enemy, fortunately 
meeting with Shipping, pur to Sea, and 
being driven upon the Coalts of Thuſcany, 
came to an Anchor oft from the Mouth of 
the River Tyber, where, their Women be- 
ing miſerably tir'd and haraſs'd by the 
toilſomneſs of the Voyage, it was propos'd 
by one whoſe Name was Roma, a Perſon 
of the beſt Quality, and ſeemingly of the 
beſt Underſtanding too among(t *em, to 
burn the Ships : Which being done, the 
Men ar firſt were very much offended ar 
it; but afcerwards, of neceflity, (cating 
themſelves near Palatiuam, where things 
in a ſhort while ſucceeded far better than 
they could hope, in that they found 
the Countrey very good, and the People 
Courteous, they not only did the Lady 
Roma all other great Honours, but they 
added this alſo, of calling tlic City ticy 
had *built after her Name. From this, 
they ſay, came that Cuitom at Row? tor 
Women to Salute their Kinlnen and H it- 
bands with Killes, becauſe thoſe Wonn 
after they had burnt the Slips, Gd mute 
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uſe of ſuch like Allurements to pacific 

their Husbands, and allay the diſpleaſure 

* Divers they had conceiv'd, * Some ſay, that 

Opinions of Roma, from whom this City was fo calld, 

ome, WaS Daughter of Tralus and Leucaria ; 

" others, of Telephus, Hercules's Son, who 

was married to. /Ezeas ; others again, of 

Aſcanius, /Eneas's Son. But then ſome ſay, 

Romanus, the Son of UVhſſes and Circe, built 

it ; ſomethat Romas, the Son of Emathion, 

whom Dromeae ſent from Troy ; and others 

that it was founded by Romus, King of the 

Latines, that drove out the Thuſcans, who 

came originally from Theſſaly into Lyaia, 

and from thence into thoſe parts of Italy. 

Nay, thoſe very Authors, who by the 

cleareſt Reaſons make it appear, that 

+ of Ro- * Romulus gave Name to that City, do 

mulus*% yet ſtrangely difter concerning his Birth 
Birth Y)Y inn d "E_ 

2nd Family : For ſome write, he was Son 

to AEneas and Dexithea, Daughter of 

Phorbas, who with his Brother Remas, 

in their Infancy, was carricd into Italy, 

and being on the River when the Waters 

were very rough, all the Ships were caſt 

away Except only that where the young 

Children were, which being ſafely landed 

on a level Bank of the River, they were 


both unexpectedly fav*d, and from them - 


the Place was calPd Rome. Some lay, 
Roma, Daughter of that Tr9az Lady who 
was 
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was married to Latinus, Telemachas's Son, 
was Mother to Romulus; others that 
Amilia, Daughter of Areas and Lavinia, 
had him by the God Mars; and others 
give you meer Fables of his Original, 
As this to Tarchetius, King of Alba, who 
was a moſt wicked and cruel Man, ap- 
pear'd in his own Houle a ſtrange Vilt- 
on, which was the Figure of a Man's 
Yard, that roſe out. of a Chimney-hearth, 
and ftay*d there for many days. Where- 
upon the Oracle of Tethys in Thaſcany be. 
ing Conſulted, the reſult of ir was, that 
ſome young Virgin ſhould accept of its 
Court, and ſhe ſhould have a Son Famous 
in his Generation, eminent for Vertue, 
good Fortune, and ſtrength of Body, Tar- 
chetius told the Prophecy to one of his 
own Daughters, and commanded her to 
entertain the Lover; but ſhe ſlighting 
the matter, put her Woman on the cxe- 
cution of it. Tarchetius hearing this, in 
great indignation 1impriſon'd the Offen- 
ders, purpoſing to put 'em to death ; but 
being deterr*d from Murder by the God- 
deſs Yeſta in a Dream, enjoyn'd them for 


their puniſhment the working a piece of 


Cloth, in their Chains 2s they were, 
which when they mid, they ſhould be 
ſufferd to marry; but what-ever they 
work'd by day, Tarch#tius Commandced 

others 
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others to unravel in the Night. In the 
mean time the Waiting- woman was de» 
liver*d of two Boys, whom Tarchetins gave 
into the hands of one Teratizs, with ſtrict 
Command to deftroy *em ; but he expos'd 
**m to Fortune by a River ſide, where a 
Wolf conſtantly came and ſuckled %em, 
and the Birds of the Air brought little mor- 
ſels of Food, which they put into their 
mouths ; *till a Neart-herd ſpying 'em, was 
firſt ſtrangely ſurpris'd, bur venturing to 
draw nearer, took the Children up 1n his 
arms. This was the manner of their pre- 
ſervation, and when they were grown up 
they ſer upon Tarchetins, and overcame 
him. This Promathion ſays, that writ 
the Hiftory of Italy ; but Dioctes Pepare- 
thias deliver'd firit among the Grecians, 
the moſt principal Parts of the Hiſtory 
that has moſt credit, and 1s generally re- 
ceiv'd; him Fabius Piftor in molt things 
tollows. Yet here too are (till more Scru- 
ples'rais'd: As for Example ; The Kings 
of Alovz d:ſcending lineally from AEneas, 
the Su-ceflion devolv'd at length upon 
two Brothers, Namitor and Amulins. 
Amulias to divide things into two equal 
ſhares, put in equivalency to the King- 
doin all the Treaſury and Gold that was 
brought from Troy. Numitor choſe the 
Kingdom ; but Amulias having the Mo- 

ney 
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ney, and being able ro do more with that Th 
than Namitor, be both with a great deal of 
of eaſe took his Kingdom from him, and 

withal fearing leſt his Daughter might 

have Children, made her a V eftal Nun, 

in that condition for ever to life a ſingle 

and Maiden Lite. This Lady ſome call'd 

* 1/iz, others Rhea, and others Sylvia; + pris at. 
4 however not long after ſhe was, contrary #-. 

to the eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Veſtals, dit- 
cover'd to be with Child, and {ſhould have 

ſuffer'd the moſt cruel puniſhment, had 

not Aztho, the King's Dauglier, media 

ted with her Father for her ; nevertheleſs 

ſhe was confin'd, and debarr'd all humane 
converſation, that ſhe might not be de- 

lived without his knowledge. In time 

ſhe brought forth two Boys, extraordina- 

ry both 1n the bigneſs and beauty of thcir 
Bodies: Whereupon Amulias becoming 

\ yet more fearful, commanded a, Ser- 

2 vant to take and caſt *em away ; this 

4 Man ſome call Fauſtalus; others ſay, Fan fauſtutes. 
$ /talus was the Man who brought ther up; 
whoever the Servant was, he nut the 
Children in a ſmall Trough, and weat tg- 

wards the River with a delign to caſt them 

in ; but ſecirip the Waters flow, and pour- 

ing in mighty ſurges upon hin, he 

tear'd to go nigher, but drop?.ns the 
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of ; the River overflowing, the. Flood at 

laſt bore up the Trough, and gently waft. 

ing it, landed *em on a very pleaſant Plain, 

* Cerma- which they now call * Cermanum, formerly 

num. Germanum, perhaps from Germani, which 

ſignifies Brothers, Near this Place grew 

a wild Fig-tree, which they calPd Ramina 

lis, either from Romulus (as it is vulgarly 

*Ruminor Chought) or from * Raminating, becauſe 

fenifies ro Cattel did uſually in the heat of the day 

chew tbe ſeek Cover under it, and there chew the 

" Cud; or chiefly from the ſuckling of theſe 

Children there ; for the Ancients calPd the 

Dug or Teat of any Creature, Rama, and 

the tutelar Goddeſs of all young Children 

* Rumilia, they till call * Ramilia, 1n ſacrificing to 

whom they made no uſe of Wine, but 

Milk, While the Infants lay here, Hiſtory 

tells us, a ſhe-Wolf nurs'd *em, and a 

* Fevexe- little * Wood-pecker conſtantly fed and 

ac1s. foſter'd *em : theſe Creatures are eſteem'd 

holy to the God Mars, and for the Wood- 

pecker, the Latines ſtill egregioully wor- 

ſhip and honour it. Whence it was not 

altogether incredible what the Mother of 

the Children ſaid, that ſhe conceiv*d with 

Child by the God Mars, tho? they ſay that 

miſtake was put upon her by Amulius him- 

ſelf, being by him robb'd of her Honour, 

who appear*d to her all in Armour, and fo 
committed a Rape upon her Body. 


Others 
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' Others think the firſt riſe of this Fable 
came from the Childrens Nurſe, purely up- 
on the ambiguity of a word ; for the 
Latines not only calPd Wolves, *Lape, but 
alſo lew'd and proſtitute Women : And 
ſuch a one was the Wife of Fauſtalus, who 
nurtur'd theſe Children, Acca Lanrentia 
by Name; to her the Romans offer Sacri- 
fices, and to her in the Month April the 
Prieſt of Mars does offer up a ſpecial Liba- 
tion, and they call it the Latrentian Feaſt : 
they honour alſo another Lawrenris much 
upon the like occaſion; as thus : 

The Keeper of Hercules Temple ha- 
ving, it ſeems, little elſe to do, propos'd 
to his Deity a Game at Dice, laying 
down, that it he himſelf won, he would 
have ſomething valuable of the God, but 
if he was beaten, he would ſpread him a 
Noble Table, and procure withal a fair 
Lady to lye with him. Upon thele terms, 
reckoning firſt the Chances that were 
thrown for the God, and then for him- 
ſelf, - he found plainly he had loſt ; ne- 
vertheleſs being willing Matters {ſhould 
be adjuſted, and thinking it honeſt ro ſtick 


to the Propoſals he made himſelf, he both 


provided the Deity a good Supper, and 
ſeeing Laurentia, who was a fine Crea- 
ture, tho? not as yet a fam'd Beauty, treat- 
ed her in the 'Vemple, where he had alto 

1aid 
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laid a Bzd, and after Supper lock*d her in, 
as if the God were really to enjoy her ; 
and indeed it is aid, the Deity did truly 
bed the Lady, and commanded her in the 
Morning to walk the Streets, and what- 
ever Man ſhe met firſt, him to Salute, and 
make her Friend. The Maa ſhe met was 
by Name Tarratins, . far ſtricken in years, 
but of a compctent ſubſiſtence, without 
Children,and had always liv'd a ſingle Life ; 


This Man * knew Laarentia, and lov'd her 


well, and at his death left her ſole Heir of 
all his large and fair Poſlefſhions, molt of 
v/ hich ſhe in her laſt Will and Teſtament 
bequeath*'d to the People. It was reported 
of her, being now a celebrated Beauty, and 
eſteem'd the Miſtrels of a God, that ſhe 
{udJenly diſappear*d near the Place where 
the firſt Lawrentia lay buried, the Place is 
at this day calPd * Velabram, becauſe, the 
River frequently overflowing, they went 
over in Ferry-boats much about this Place 
to the Market, which manner of Whaftage 
the Latines call Pelatura; others derive the 
Name from Pelam a Peil, becauſe the Exhi- 
biters of publick Shews, generally making 
their Proceſſion from the Market-place to 
the Circzs maximus [or common Shews- 
place] did always vez! that ſpace between. 
Upou theſe accounts is the ſecond Lawrentia 
lo highly honour'd at Rowe. 
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The Children all this while Fauſ{alzs, Romulus 
dmulius's Neat-herd, equcated privately es 
from the knowledge of all Men ; bur, as 
ſome ſay, and with the greateſt likelihood 
too, Numitor was conſcious all along to the 
thing, and made Allowances under-hand to 
their Tutors ; for it is ſaid, they were at Ga- 
biz well inſtructed 1n Letters, and all other 
Accompliſhmears befitting their Birth and 
Quality. The reaſon of their Names ( Xo- 
mulus and Remus) was, as you find it in 
Story, becauſe they were ſecn * ſucking « pyma 
of the Wolf. In their very Infancy, the /enitving 
Noble StruQture of their bodies preſently * ©: 
diſcover'd the natural greatneſs of their 
Minds and Thoughts; and when they 
grew up, they both prov'd of great Br:- 
very and Manhood, ari:mpcing all Entzr- 
prizes that ſeem*'d hazardous, and ſhew- 
ing ſtill a Courage altogether ui. 1, 

But Romalas \e.md ratlicr to excel in 
Wiſdom, and to have an Underſtanding 
more adaptcd to politick Aﬀairs, in. his 
Lite and Conveiſatica amongit lis Nerghs 
bou:rs, both in feeding his Flock, and ma- 
naging his Dogs lor Hunting, railing a 
orcat Opinion 1n all, that he was born ra- 
ther to Rule and Govern tha: he a Snbtect, 
To their Comrades, nay Interiors, tlicy 
were aftable anc Courteous ; bur the King's 
Servanis, his Baylifts and Overſecrs, as 

VEINS 
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being in nothing better Men than them- 
ſelves, they deſpis'd and lighted, nor 
were the leaſt concern'd at their commands 
and menaces. They us*d honeſt Paſtimes, 
and liberal Studies, eſteeming Sloth and 
Idleneſs not to be commendable, but rather 
Exerciſes, as Hunting and Running, catch. 
ing of Robbers, taking of Thieves, and 
delivering the wrong'd and opprefled from 
injury, Upon this account they became 
Famous. 


Tie neca- Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt 
fon of Ro- Namitor's and Amualins's Neat-herds, the lat- 


Remus be- 


*rer not enduring the driving away of their 


ing kn", Cattel by the others, fell toul upon them, 
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and put em to flight, and reſcued withal the 
greateſt part of the prey. At which Na-' 
mitor being highly incens'd, they little re- 
garded it, bur reunited their Forces, and 
picking up a great many needy Fellows and 
Servants, began a ſeditious and mutinous 
Riot ; and Romulus employing himſelf then 
at a Sacrifice, (for he was a lover of holy Ce- 
remonies and Prophecies) Namztor's Neat. 
herds meeting with Remxs, upon a ſmall 
Journey he was making, fell upon him, 
and ſome few Blows and Wounds paſſing 
between them, took Remas Priſoner, who 
being carryd before Namitor, and there 
accus'd of Miſdemeanors, he would not 
puniſh him himſelf, fearing his Do 

might 
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might be angry, but went to him, and de- 
fird Juſtice might be done him,as he was his 
Brother, and was aftronted by his Servants. 
The Men of Alba likewiſe refenting the 
thing iu], and thinking the Man diſhonour- 
ably us'd, Amulias was 1nduced to deliver 
Remas up inte Numitor's hands, to ule him 
as he thought fit. He therefore took and 
carried him home, and being {truck with 
admiration of the Youtli's Perſon, in pro- 
portion and ſtrength of Body — all 
men, and perceiving 1n lus very Counte- 
nance the Courage and preſence of his 
Mind, which ſtood undaunted and unſha- 
ken 1n his preſent Calamities, and hearing 
farther all the Enterpriſes and Ations ot 
his Life, were an{werable to what he faw of 
him, but chiefly (as it ſeem'd) God infl- 


encing and directing the Inſtruments of 


great Works, he having a delire and op- 
portunity to enquire 1nto \the truth of | 1M, 
in gentle terms, and with a kind aſpect, ra:- 
ling a confidence and hope in him, ask*d 
him, Who he was, and whence he was 


F1 


deriv'd. He taking heart, ſpoke thus: 1p... 


will, Sir, hide nothing from yea, for you Sprech 


ſrem to be of a more Prin ly temper than 
Amulus, in that you 22 e 4 wr, ani 
examine fairly, before you puniſh : - but he con- 


demns before the Cauſe is heard, Firſt then, 


We (for we are Twins) thonght our felt; 
the 
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the Sons of Fauſtulus «nd Laurentia , the 


King's Servants, but ſince we have been ac. 


cu5'd and aſpers'd with Calumnies, and brought 
in peril of our lives here before you, we bear 
great things of our ſelves, the truth where. 
of will appear from the iſſue of this danger me 
are in, Oar Birth is ſaid to have been Mirs 
culous, our Foſtering and Narture in our In 
fancy ſtill more ſtrange ; by Birds and Beaſts, 
to whom we were caſt out, by them were me 
fed, that is, by the Milk of a Wolf, and the 
ſmall Morſels of a Woodpecker, as we lay in « 
little Trop y the ſide of a River ; the Trough 


' ts now in being, and © preſery'd with Braſi 


Plates round it, and an Inſcription in old ob- 
ſcare Charatters on it, which may prove here- 
after but very infignificant tokens #0 our Pe 
rents, when we are. dead and gone. Numitor, 
upon theſe words, and recolleCting the time 
too, according to the young Man's Looks, 
{lfphted not the hope that flatter*d him, but 
took care how to come at his Daughter 
privately, (for ſhe was ſtill kept under re- 
ſtraint,) to ralk with her concerning thelc 

Matters. ; 
Fauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, and 
deliver'd up, begg'd Romulus to afliſt in 
his reſcue, informing him then plainly of 
the particulars of his Birth, not but he had 
before given him ſome hints of it, and 
told ham as much as an attentive Man might 
make 
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make no ſmall Concluſions from # ; he 
himfels, full of Concern, and fear of not 
_— in time, took rhe Trough, and 
ran inſtantly to Namitor ; but giving a ſuſ- 
picion to ſorne of the King's Ceatry at his 
Gate, and being gaz'd upon by *em, and 
perplex*d with their impertinent Queſtions, 
could not but diſcover the 'Trough under 
his Cloak ; now by chance there was one 
among them who was at the expoſing of 
the Children, and was one employ*'d in 
the Office; | he ſeeing the Trough, and 
knowing it by its Make and Iafeiinn, 
gueſy'd at the buſineſs, and without farther 
delay telling the King of ir, brought 1n the 
Man to be examin'd. In theſe many and 
great Diſtraftions, Fauſtulns . neither ap- 
prov*d himſelf altogether undaunted, net- 
ther was he wholly forc*d out of all: He 
confeſs'd - indeed the Children were alive, 
but liv'd a great way from Alba; that he 
himſelf was going to carry the Trough to 
Ilia, who had often greatly deſird to fee 
and handle ir, for a conarmation of the 
hopes of her Children. As Men generally 
do, who are troubled in mind, and aC&t et- 
ther in fear or paſſton, it ſo fell out Amulius 
now did ; for he {ent in all haſte a Mefſen- 
ger, both otherwiſe an honeſt Man, and a 
lure Friend ro Namitor, with commands to 
enquire of Namitor, whether any Ti- 
M 2 dings 
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dings had come to him of the Children, as 
if they were in being ; now the Man be- 
ing come, and ſeeing how little Remas wan- 
ted of being receiv*d into the Arms and 
Embraces ot Namitor, he both ſtrength- 
ned the belief of his hope, and advis'd 
withal to recover Matters with all expeditt- 
on, and he himſelf clos'd with %tm, and 
acted jointly ; the ſtrictneſs of time, tho? 
they had been deſirous, did not ſuffer them 
rodemur. For Romnlus was now drawn 
very near, and many of the Citizens out of 
fear and'hatred of Amnlias, revolted to his 
ſide ; beſides he brought great Forces with 
him, divided into Companies, conliſting 
eacl of an 100 Men, every Captain carry- 
ing a ſmall bundle of Gras and Shrubs tyed 
toa Pole; the Latzines call ſuch bundles, 
Mazapali, and from thence it is that in their 
Armies they call their Captains, Manipa» 
[ares ; Remus gaining upon the Citizens 
within, ard Romulus making Attacks 
from without, the Tyrant not knowing 
either what to do, or what expedient to 
think of lor his ſecurity, in that Amaze- 
ment and Diſtrattion, was taken and put 


Amuliessto death. Theſe are for the moſt part the 
| Relations of Fabius and Djocles Peparethins, 


(who I think is the firſt that writes of the 
building of Rowe) which ſome ſuſpeCt are 
only fabulous and made Stories ; but they 
* ought 
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onght not wholly to be disbeliv*d, if Men 
would conſider Fortune, what ſtrange things 
it ſometimes brings about, and take an eſti- 
mate of the AQtions of the Romans, how 
improbable it is they could arrive at this 
Greatneſs, had they not ſome miraculous 
Original, attended with great and extraor- 
dinary Circumſtances. 

Amulias now being dead, and Matters 
quietly diſpos'd, the two Brothers would 
neither dwell in 4/bs without Governing 
there, nor were they willing to take the 
Government into their own hands, during 
the Life of their Grandfather. Having 
therefore delivered the Dominion up into 
his hands, and paid their Mother ſuch Re- 
ſpeCts as their Duty oblig*d 'em to, * they 
reſoly*d to live by themlſelyes, and build a, 


dq 


25 


» I ho fylt 
efig » of 


widing 


City in the ſame place where they were in Rome. 


their Infancy brought up; for this was the 
moſt ſpecious pretence they could make 
of their departure; tho* perhaps it was 
neceſſary, ſo many ſhoals of Slaves and 
Fugitives continually flocking to *em, ei» 
ther to be totally difſolv'd, by diſperſing 
them, or elſe to plant a Colony elſewhere 
with *em ; for that the Inhabitants of A414 
did not think Fugitives worthy of being 
receiv*d and incorporated Citizens among 
them, firſt plainly appear'd, from the 
Adventure upon their Women, which 

M 3 really 
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really was not attempted out of any vi- 
olent luſt, but deliberately, purely out of 
want and neceſſity of lawtul Wives, whom 
they afterwards extreamly lov'd and ho- 
nourd. 

Not long after the firſt Foundation of 
the City, they open'd a SanQuary of Re- 
fuge for all Fugitives, which they calPd 
the Temple oft the God Aflaws, where 
they recerv*d and proteCted all, delivering 
none back, either the Servant to his Ma- 
ſter, the Debtor to his Creditors, or the 
Maurtherer into the hands of the Magji- 
ſtrate, ſaying it was a Priviledg'd Place, 
and they could '{o maintain it by an Order ' 
of the holy Oracle; inſomuch that the 
City grew preſently very Populous, for 
they ſay, it conſiſted at firſt of no more 
than a 1000 Houſes : Bur of that hereaf- 
ter, 

Romulus Their minds being fully bent upon build- 
an4REMUS » 

ir#;x abs Ng, there aroſe preſently a difference a- 

the Place,» bout the Place where, Romalzs he built 

a Square of Houſes, which he call'd Rome, 

and would have the City be there ; Remus 

Jaid out a piece of Ground on the Awventine 

Mount, well fortifi*d by nature, which was 

irom tim calPd Remozins, but now Ryp- 

narius; concluding . at laſt ro decide the 

Contclt by a Divination from a flight of 

Birds, ar:d placing themſelves apart at 

| ſome 
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ſome diſtance, to Remas, they ſay, appear'd 
ſix Yultures, to Romulus double the Num» 
ber; others lay, Remus did truly ſeehis 
Number, and that Romulus feign'd his, but 
when Remas came to him, that then he did 
indeed ſee twelve. Hence it is that the 
Romaxs 1a their Divinations from Birds, do 
chiefly regard the vulture, tho* Herodoras 
Pontins relates that Hercules was always 
very joyful when a Vulture appear'd to him 
upon an Action, for it is a Creature the 
leaſt hurtful of any, pernicious neither to 
Corn, Plants, or any Cattle; it preys only 
upon Carrion, and never kills or hurts any 
living thing ; and as for Birds, it touches 
not them tho? they are dead, as being of 
its own Species, whereas Eagles, Owls, and 


Hawks, prey upon all their own fellow- 
Creatures ; but Eſchylus ſays, 


"OpriIG- pris mas ay dyraver gamuy 3 
What Bird igclean vhat preys on's fellow-Bird ? 


Beſides all other Birds we ſee (as the ſaying 
5) every day, and they occur continually to 
our Senſes, bur a Vulture 1s a very rare {1zhr, 
and you ſhall ſeldom meet with a Man can 
tell you how they .breed, infomuch that 
the rarity and. untrequency of *tm has rais'd 
an abſurd opinion in-ſome, that they come 
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to us from ſome other certain Countreys, as 
Sgothſayers judge, what ever happens pre- 
ternaturally or in{pontaneouſly, to be ſent 
from God, 

When Remws knew the Cheat, he was 
much diſpleas'd ; and as Romulus way Caſt. 
ing up a Ditch where he deſign'd the Foun- 
dation of the City-Wall, ſome pieces of 
the Work he turn'd to ridicule, others he 
trampled on and ſpurn'd at ; at laſt as he 
was in contempt skipping over the Work, 
ſome ſay, Romulus himſelf ftroke him ; 0- 
thers, that Celer, one of his ' Cortpanions: 


however there fell Remas ; in that Scuffle 


alſo was Fauſtulus ſlain, and Pliſlinws, who 
being Fauſtuluss Brother, Story tells us, 
help'd to bring up Romulus; Celer upon 
this fled inſtantly into T«ſcary, and from 
him do the Romans call all Men that are 
{ſwift of Foot, Celeres ; and becauſe Quin- 
tus Metellus, at his Father's Funeral, 
in a few days time gave the People a 
Snew of Sword-playing, they admiring his 
expedition, gave him the Name of Ce- 
ler. 

Romulus, having buried his Brother Re- 
ms, rogether with his two Foſter-fathers, 
on the Mount Remonius, fell a building his 
City ; and ſent for Surveyors out of Thu/- 
cany, who direfted him in all the Cere- 
monies to be obſery'd, and inſtructed him, 


by 
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by drawing of Schemes, how every thin 

ſhould be done. Firſt, "They dug a Trenc 

round that which is now the Comitium, or 
Hall of Juſtice, and into it did they ſo-l 
lemnly throw the firſt Fruits of all things, 
either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Na- 
ture; laſtly, every Man taking a ſmall 
Turf of Earth of the Countrey from whence 
he came, they all threw *em in promiſcu- 
oully together. This Trench they call'd 
Manaus, (the whole World) making which 


their Center, they deſign'd the City in a. 


Circle round it, Then the Founder fitted 
to a Plow a Brazen Plow-ſhare, and yoking 
together a Bull and a Cow, drew hynſelr 
a deep Line or Furrow round the Bounds ; 
the buſineſs of them that follow'd atter, 
was to ſee what-ever Earth was thrown up, 
ſhould be turn'd all inwardly towards the 
City, and not to {lip a Clod that fell out- 
wards. With this Line did they deſcribe 
the Wall, all within which were the Terr: 
tories of the City, which they call'd Pome- 
rium, from Poſt murum, or Pone menia, by 
the cutting off or changing ſome Letters ; 
where they deſign'd to make a Gate, there 
they lifted up the Plow, and left a ſpace for 
it ; whereupon they eſteem the whole Wall 
as holy, only where the Gares are, for had 
they adjudged them alſo ſacred, they 
could not without- offence to Religion, 

| have 
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have had a free ingreſs and egreſs for the 
Neceſſaries of humane Life, ſome whereof 
arc in themſelves unclean. As for the day 
thev beoan to build the City, *tis confeſs*d 
of all hats to be the 21ſt of April, and 
that dey the *'-»:2ns do Anniverſarily keep 
holy, calling it their Countreys Bicth-day ; 
at firſt, they ſay, they Sacrific'd no living 
Creature on this day, thinking it very de- 
cent and behoveful to Celebrate the Feaſt 
of their Countreys Birth-day, purely, and 
without the ſtain of Blood ; nevertheleſs 
before the City was ever built, there was 
a Feaſt of the Herdſmen and Shepherds 
kept on this day, which went by the Name 
of Palilia. But now the Roman and Gre- 
can Months have little or no Analogy ; theſe 
lay the day Romulus began to build was 
infall:bly the 30th of the Month, at which 
time there was en {'clipic of the Moon, 
which happ2nd 1a the 2d"year of the 6th 
O!y-::p121, which the Greczans nmagine An- 
{irachus the Tetan Pour ſaw. In the times 
of Parro the Phiinſopiitr, a Man very well 
read in Roman Filtory, 1:v'd one Tarrutins, 
Bis familiar Friend and Acouintance, both 
a vood Piniolopher and 2 skiltut Mathe. 
MAtCLN, 2nd 012 too that cut of curiof1- 
ry of Speculation, had ſtudicd the way of 
drev/ing Schemes and Tabics, and feem?d 
tO be excc:ient 12 the Art; to liim Farro 

PiO0- 
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propounded to caſt Romalws Nativity, c- 
ven to the firſt day and hour, and to make 
his DeduCtions from the ſeveral Events of 
the Man's Life which he ſhould be infornv'd 
of, as the ſolutions of Geometrical Pro- 
blems do require; for it belongs to the 
ſame Science both to. foretel a Man's Life, 
by knowing the time of his Birth, and al- 
ſo to find out his Birth by the knowledge 
of his Life. This task Tarratins ander- 
took, and firſt looking into the Actions and 
Caſualties of the Man, together with the 
time of his Life and manner of his Death, 
and then Comparing all theſe Remarks to- 
gether, he very confidently and poſitively 
pronounc'd, that Romulzs was conceiv'd in 
his Mother's Womb, the firſt vear of the 
24 Olympiad, the 23d day of the Month 
the A29ptians call Cheac, (which may be 
ſaid to anſwer our December) and the 34 
hour after Sunſet ; that he was born the 
21ſt day of the Month Thoch, (which is 
September) about Sun-rifing ; and rhat the 
firſt Stone of Rome was laid by him thE gr 
day of the Month Pharmathi, ( April) be- 
tween the 24 and 3a hour ; tor, as to the 
Fortune of Cities, as well as Men, they 
think they have their certain Periods of 
Time pretix*d, which may be colle&ed and 
torcknown irom the Politions of the Stars at 
their firft Foundation, Theſe and the life 
| Reiations 
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Relations may perhaps rather take and de. 
light the Reader with their Novelty and 
Extravagancy, than offend him becauſe they 
_ are Fabulous. 
#edtvides The City now being built, all that were 
e Feople, . 
of Age to bear Arms, Romalms liſted into 
Military Companies, each Company con- 
fiſting of 3000 Footmen and 3oo Horſe, 
* From 'Thele Companies were calPd * Leoions, be- 
—_ ” cauſe they were the choiceſt and moſt /elefF 
of the People for fighting Men ; the reſt 
of the Multitude he calPd [Populus] the 
People, An Hundred of the moſt eminent 
Men he choſe for his Counſellors; theſe 
he ſtiPd Patricians, and the whole Body 
of *em, rhe Senate, which fignihes truly 
* Tse5ie.2 ” Conliſtory of venerable Old Mex, 'The 
Pairicians, ſome ſay, were ſo calld, becauſe 
they were the Fathers of honeſt and law- 
rul Children ; others, becauſe they could 
give a good account who their Fathers were, 
which every one of the Rabble'that pour'd 
no the Ciry at firſt could not do; others, 
trom Patrocintum, a Patronage, by which 
they meant an Authority over the com- 
mon People, and do ſtill, attributing the 
origine of the Word to Patronus, one of 
thoſe that came over with Evazaer, a Man 
ſignal for being a ProteQtor and Defender 
of the Weak and Needy : but perhaps the 


moſt probable Judgment might be, that 
| Romulus 
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Romulus eſteeming it the Duty of the chief- 
eſt and Wealthieſt Men, with a Fatherly 
care and concern to look atter the meaner, 
and withal encouraging the Commonalty 
nor to dread or be aggriev*dat the Honours 
of their Superiors, but with all gead will 
to make uſe of *em, and to think and 
call *em their Fathers, might from hence 
give them the Name of Patricians. For 
at this very time all Foreigners {tyle thoſe 
that ſit in Council, Lords and Preſidents, 
but the Romans making ule of a more ho- 
nourable and leſs invidious Name,call them, 
Patres Confſcriptt ; at firſt indeed ſimply Pa- 
tres, but afterwards, more being added, 
Patres Conſcripti ; and by this honourable 
Title was the Senate diftinguiſh'd trom the 
Populacy; the reſt of the Wealthier ſort he 
diſtinguiſh'd from the common People, by 
calling Them Patrons, and theſe their C!:- 
ents, by which means he created a won- 
derful Love and Amity betwixt *em, which 
begat great Juſtice in their dealings, For 
They were always their C/zents Counlel- 
lors in litigious Cafes; their Advocates in 
Judgments ; in fine, their Adviſers ant 
Overſeers in all Aﬀairs what-2ver. 7he/ſe 
again faithfully ferv*d their Patrons, not 
only paying them all reſpect and dete- 
rence, but alſo, in caſe of Poverty, help- 
ing them to place tlicir Children, and pou 
oft 
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off their Debts; and for a Patron to wit. 
neſs againſt his C/zent ; or a Cliext apgainſi 
his Patron, that no Law nor Magiſtrate 
could enforce ; but in after-T'imes, all other 
Offices of Equity' continuing ſtill between 
*em, ij&Fwas thought a baſe and diſhonourz. 
ble thing, for the better fort to take Mone 

from their Inferiors. And fo much of theſ: 
Matters. 

In the 4th Month, after the City was 
built, (as Fabiaus writes) the Adventure of 
ſtealing Women was attempted; and, ſome 
ſay, Romulus himlelf, being naturally a 
Martial Man, and prediſpoſed too perhaps 
by ſome certain Oracles, as if the Fates had 
ordain'd the Future Growth and greatneſs 
of Rome ſhould depend upon the benefit of 
War, did begin to uſe Violence to the S4 
bins, and that he took away only 3o Vir- 
gins, rather to give an occaſion of War, 
than out of any want of Women ; though 
this 15 not very probable, but rather that 
he obſerving his City preſently flFd by 
a Confluence of Foreigners, few of whom 
bad Wives, and that the Multitude in ge- 
neral, conſiſting of a mixture of mean and 
obicure Creatures, fell- under Contempt, 
and {zem?d co be of no long continuance 
rogether, and hoping farther, after the 
Women were appeas'd, to make this In- 
jury in fome meaſure an occaſion of Con: 


tederacy 
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federacy and mutual Commerce with the 
Sabines, took in hand this exploit after rhis 
manner: Firſt he gave it out, as if he 
had found an Altar of a certain God hid 
under ground, the God they calPd Conſes, 
or the God of Counciz, (for they ſtill call 
a Conſult, Conſilium, and their chick Magi- 
{trates, Conſules, namely Counſellors) this 
God is Neptune, the Inventer of Horſe-ride- 
ing ; for the Altar 1s kept cover'd in the 
greater Czrque or Tilt-yard at other times, 
only at Horſe-Racing rhen it appears to 
publick view; and ſome lay, 1t was not 
without reaſon, that this God had his Al- 
tar hid under Ground, becauſe all Councils 
ought to be fecret and conceaPd. Upon dil- 
covery of this Altar, Romalus by Proclama. 
tion appointed a day tor a ſplendid Sacri- 
fice, and for publick Games and Shews, to 
entertain all foris of People, and many 
flock*'d thither, be himlelt ſat uppermoſt, 
amid{t his Nobles, Clad in Purple. Now 
the Sign ot their {ailing on was to be, when- 
ever he ar ole, and gather'd up his Robe, 
and threw it over his Body ; his Men ſtood 
all ready arm'd, with their Eves iatent up- 
on him, and when the Sign was g1ven, 

drawing their Swords, and jalling on 
with a great {hour, raviſh'd away the 
Daughters ot iÞe S%ines, they themſelves 
flying without any let or hindrance; the! 
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ſay, there were but 3o taken, and from 
them were the Tribes or Pariſhes nam'd, 
but Yalerius Antias ſays, 527. TFubas, 68 
Virgins, which was the greateſt excuſe 
Romlus made, that they had taken 
never a Married Woman is one. only, 
Herſilia by Name, and her too unknow- 
ingly, which was a means of their recon- 
ciliation ; for hence it appear'd, they did 
not for an affront or injury commit this 
Rape, but with a deſign purely to joyn Fa- 
milies, and unite them upon wy” 
eſt and fſyreſt ; Bonds. This Herſilia, 
{ome ſay, Hoftilius Married, a moſt emi- 
nent Man among the Romans ; others, 
Romulus himſelf, and that ſhe bare two 
Children to him, a Daughter, who by 
reaſon of Primogeniture was calPd Prima, 
and one only Son, whom from the great 
concourſe of Citizens to him at that time, 
gw, he calld Aollins, but after-Aggs, Abilime. 
conpre2”» But theſe rhings Zenodotus the Traze- 


0 gather 


rogether, mian Writes, which are contradicted: by 


many. 
Among thoſe who commuted this Rape 


The reaſon 2Þ9N the Virgins, there were, they ay, 


of the word as it ſo then happen*d, ſome of the meaner 
Talafius 2 ſort of Men, who were carrying off a Dam- 
ſel, far excelling all, both in Beauty-and 
* 2,0: 7594 CoMelinelſs of Stature, whom, when * ſome , 


x:«fiwor. Gentlemen that met *em, attempted to taks 
+ her 


Weddings. 
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her from em, they cried out, they were 

carrying her to Talaſia}, a young Man in« 
| deed, but a brave and Worthy Perſon ; 

hearing that, they commended and ap- 

plauded them highly, inſomuch; that ſome 

turning back, accompanied ' them with 
 -preat joy ahd gladneſs, ſhouting and ex- 
| tolling the Name of Talafius. Hence do 
\ the Romans to this very time at their Wed- 
| dings fing Zalaſius for their Nuptial word, 
as the Greeks do Hymeneus, becauſe, ſay 
they, this Lady proved a fortunate and 
happy match to him. But Sextius Sylls 
the Carthaginian, a Man wanting neither 
Learning noy Ingenuity, told me, Ro- 
mulus gave this word as a ſign when to 
begin the Onſet; every body therefore 
who made prize of a Virgin, cried out, 
Talafirs ; and for that Reafdn the Cultom 
continues ſo now at Marriages. But moſt 
are of opinion, (of whom FJaubas particu- 
larly is one) this word was us'd to new 
married Women, by way .of admoniſh- 
ment and incitement to good Hulwitery, 
the Greek word THAO, ſignifying Sprnning, 
and the Italian words not being then 
mix'd , with the Greek, Bur if this be nor 
falle, and the Romans did at that time 
uſe the word mAzaz, as we Grecoians do, 
a Man might fancy a more probable Rea- 


fog of the Cuſtom. For whea the Sabres, 
N after 
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afrer the War againſt the Romans, were 
reconcil'd, Conditions were made. con- 
cerning their Women, that they ſhould 
be oblig'd to do no other ſervile Offices 
to their Husbands but what concern'd 
Spinning ; it was cuſtomary therefore ever 
after ar Weddings, for thoſe that gave the 
Bride, or led her, or for any one elſe pre. 
ſent, ſportingly to ſay Talsfus, intimating 


thereby, how ſhe was now brought to no 


other Servitude but what was in: Spinning, 
Moreover it is a Cuſtom at this very day, 
for the Bride of her ſelf. not to enter her 
Husband's Threſhold, but to be lifted over, 
io memory that the Sabine Virgins were 
carried in lM violence, and would not en- 
ter freely. Some ſay too, the Cuſtom of 
parting the Brides Hair with the head of 
a Spear, was in token their Marriages be- 
ran at firſt by War, and AQts of Hoſtility ; 
of which'I have ſpoken more fully in my 
Book of Queſt ions. þ 

This Rape was committed the 18h da 
of the Month Sextilis, which is now Aogef, 
on which rhe Solemairies of the Conſualis are 
kept. 

' he Sabines were a numerous and- mar- 


nenſian's tial People, but liv'd in ſmall unfortified 
# aragainſt Y jllages, as it became them, who were 


koumulus, 


a Colony of the Lacedemonians, to be na» 
turally of great Courage, and fear nothing}; 
nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs ſeeing themſelves by great Ho- 
ſtages bound up to their good - behaviour, 
and being ſolicitous for their Daughters,they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Romulus, with fair and 
equitable Requeſts, that he would return 
their young Women, and'retraCt that act 
of Violence, and afterwards in all Reaſon 
and Equity eſtabliſh a friendly and neighs 
bourly correſpondence between both Nati- 
ons. But Romulus would not part with the 
young Women, yet propoſed to the Sabines 
to enter into an alliance with '*em 3 upon 
which point ſome conſulred and demurr'd 
long, but Acro» King of the Ceninenſes, a 
Man of great Courage, and well experi- 
enced in War, who had all along a jealou- 
ſie of Romales*s bold Attempts, and conli- 
dering particularly from this Exploit upon 
the Women, he would grow formidable to 
all People, and indeed inſufferable, were 
he not chaſtiſed, was the firſt that roſe 
up in Arms, and with a powerful Army 
made head againſt him, Romulds like- 
wiſe prepared to receive him ; but when 
they came within fight, and -viewed each 
other, they made a Challenge to fight a 
.fingle Duel, the Armies ſtanding uncon- 
cerned by; hereupon Romulus. prayed 
and made a Vow to Jupiter, if he did 
conquer his Enemy, to dedicate his Ad- 


verlary's Armour to his Honour 3; upon 
*%q N 2 Witch 
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Ar: £or- which he both overcame him in Combat, 


quzred, 


and after Battel was joyn'd, routed his 
Army alſo, and then took his City, but 
did thoſe he found in it no injury, only 
commanded them to demoliſh the Place, 
and attend him to Rome, there to - be 
made Citizens equally. capable of all Pri- 
viledges* and indeed there was nothing 
did more advance the Greatneſs of Romy, 
than that ſhe did always unite and incor- 


 porate whom ſhe conquer*d into her elf, 


Romulus, that he might perform his Vow 
in the moſt 'acceptable manner to Japiter, 
and withal make the Pomp of it delight- 
ful tothe eye of the City, cut down a tall 
Oak which he ſaw growing in the Camp, 
which he adorn'd like a Trophy, and fa- 
ſten'd thereon: Acron's whole Suit of 'Ar- 
mour, in its right ſymmetry of Parts; 
then he himſelf girding his Garment about 
him, and crowning his Head with a Lau- 
rel-Garland, his Hair gracefully flowing, 
carried the Trophy lying at length upon 
his right- Shoulder, and ſo march'd on, 
finging Songs of Triumph, and his whole 
Army tollowing after, the Citizens all r& 
ceiving him with Acclamations of Joy 
and Wonder ; the Pomp of this day was 


the cauſe, and rais'd the Emulation of all 


after-Triumphs. This Trophy was detli- 
cated to Jupiter firnamed Feretrins, from 
ferire, 


I 
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ferire, which in Latin is to ſmite;' for Ro- 
mulus pray'd he might {mite and over- 
throw his Enemy. Theſe Opima ſpolia, 
or royal Spoyls, are ſo calPd (lays Yarro) 
from their Richneſs, which the word Opes 
ſignifies ; tho? one would more prabably 
conjecture from Ops,- a Deed or A#;. tor 
when the General of an Army with his 
own hand kills his Enemy's General, to 
him alone is granted the Honour of -offer- 
ing the Opmia ſpoliz, as being the ſole per- 
former of that 4 or Deed of Bravery. 
And on three only of the Roman Captains 
did this Honour ever happen to be con- 
tered ; Firſt on Romulus, upon killing 
Acron the Ceninenfian ; next on Cornelius 
Coſſus, tor {laying Yolumnius the Thuſcan ; 
and laſtly on Claudius Marcellus, upon his 
Conquering Viridomarus, King of the 
Gauls, The two latter, Cofſus and Mavrcel- 
lus, made their Entries in triumphant Cha- 
riots, bearing their Trophies themſelves, 
but that Romulus made ule of a Charior, 
Dionyſias is in the wrong; for Hiſtory 
lays, Tarquinins, Damaratus's Son, was the 
firſt thar brought Triumphs to this great 
Pomp and Grandeur ; others, that Publz- 
ola was the firit that rod in Triumph ; 
however all the Statues of Romalus in I'r- 
umph are to be ſeen in Rowe on Foot. 


N ; - Aſter 
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After the Overthrow of the Ceninenſ- 
ans, the Sabixes till protrafting the time 
in Preparations, . the People of Fidena, 
Cruſtumerium, and Antemna, joyn'd their 
Forces againg the Romans ; Battel was no 
ſooner joyn'd, but they were likewiſe im- 
mediately defeated, and fſurrendred up to 
Romulus their Cities to be ſpoil'd, their 
Lands and Territories to be divided, and 
themſelves to be tranſplanted to a Colony 
at Rome, All the Lands which Romulus 
acquir'd, he diſtributed among the Citi- 
zens, except only 'what the Parents of the 
folen Virgins had, and them he ſuffer'd 
to poſleſs their own : - the reſt of the Ss 
bines being enraged hereat, chooſing T atias 

7h: 5a- their Captain,march'd {traight againſtRome; 
fegeRome the City was. almoſt inacceſſible, having 
for its Fortreſs that which is now the 
Capitol, where a {trong Guard was placed, 

and Tarpeius was their Captain, not I ar- 

peta the Virgin, (as ſome ſay, who would 

make Romulas guilty of a fooliſh Aion.) 

Bur {till 7arpeia, rhe Captain's Daughter, 
covcring the Golden Bracelets ſhe ſaw them 

wear, betrayed the Fort into the Sabines 

Torre? hands, and asked in reward of her Trea- 
= chery, all they wore on their left Arms, 
Tatias conlitioning thus with her, in the 

night ſhe opened one of the Gares, and 
received the Sabzmes in; _ And truly (for 

onght 
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ought I ſee) it is not Artigonus alone that 
ſaid, He lov'd Betrayers, but hated them af- 
ter they had betrayed; nor Ceſar, when he 
told Rhymitacles the Thractan, that He 
lou'd the Treaſon, but hated the Traitor ; 
but it is a yoow kind of AﬀeCGtion, all 
Men, who have occaſion for wicked Per. 
ſons, bear towards them ; much ſuch as 
they have for venomous Creatures, when 
they ſtand in need of their poyſon and 
gall; for as they love them while they 
are of uſe, ſo they abhor their ill qualities 
when that is over. And thus did Tatius 
behave himſelf towards Terpeia, for he 
commanded the Sabines, in regard to their 
'ContraCt, not to refuſe her the leaſt part 
of what they wore on their left Arms ; 
upon that he himſelf firſt took his Bracelet 
off his Arm, and threw that, together 
with his Buckler at her, and all the reſt ,,, -. 
following, ſhe, being bora down and ti” in re 
quite ſmother'd with the multitude of #92 
Gold and their Shields, died under the 
great weight and preſſure of them ; nay, 
_ himſelf being proſecuted by Ro- 
mulas, was found guilty of Treaſon, as 
Juba ſays, Sulpitias Galba relates. 'Thole 
who write otherwiſe concerning T arpeza, 
as that ſh2 was the Daughter of T atias rit: 
Sabine Captain, and being forcibly de- 
tatiid by Romulas, ated and ſuffer”d 
N 4 thus 
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thus by her Father's contrivance, ſpeak very 
abſurdly : Of whom Antigonus is one ; bug 
Smylus, the Poet, of all Men, who thinks 
Tarpeia betrayed: the Capitol not to the Ss- 
bines, but the Gas/s, having fallen in Love 


with their King, does plainly dote. Thus 


he writes : 


Tarpeia *twas, who dwelling cloſe thereby, 
Oper d the Walls of Rome to th*. Enemy. 
She hot in luſt of the beſieging Gaul, 
Betray'd the City's Strength, the Capitol. 


And a little after ſpeaking of her Death: 


But yet the Gauls, that firong and numerous 


Foe 
Droun'd not the Traitreſs in the Waves of 
Bat, with their Shields thrown on, her Body 
ould; ©. | 
So died, and was entomb'd at once the wretched 
Maia, | | 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and 
the Hill from her was calPd Tarpeins, un- 
til the Reign of King Tarquin, who dedi- 
cated rhe Place 'to Jupiter, at which time 
her Bones were removed, and ſo it loſt 
her Name, except oaly that .part of the 
Capitol which they fill call the * Tarpeiars 
17 BS | | Rock, 
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Rock, from "whence they are wont to caſt 
down headlond Malefactors.. 

The Sabines being poſſels'd of the Hill, 75 
Romulus 'in \great fury bad them. Battel, Romans 
and Tatius put 'on the Courage to accept fg6r. 
it, perceiving, if they were fo conſtrain'd, 
where he might make a ſecure Retrear. 

The Level in the middle, where they 
were to joyn' Battel, being ſurrounded 
with many little Hills, ſeem'd to enforce 
both Parties to a ſmart and deſperate Con- 
fiat, by reaſon of the Difficulties of the 
Place, which had but'a few narrow Out- 
lets, - inconvenient either for refuge or 
purfuit. It happen'd too, the River ha- 
ving overflow'd not many days before, 
' there was left behind in the Plain, where 
now the Market ſtands, a deep blind Mud 
anq Slime, which rho' it did not appear 
much to the eye, and was not ealily a- 
voided, yet at bottom was very deceitful 
and dangerous; upon which' the Sabines 
being unwarily about to enter, had good 
luck' befel them; for Cartius, a Gallant 
Man, eager of Honour, and of aſpiring 
thoughts, being mounted 'on Horſe-back, 
gallop'd a good diſtance before the reft, 
but his Horſe was mired, and he endea- 
vour'd a while by Whip and Spur to dil- 
intangle him, bur finding it impoſlible, 
he quittzd his Horſe, and ſaved himnielt; 
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the Place from him to this very time is 
calld the Cartian Lake, The Sabines ha. 
ving eſcaped this danger, began the mh, 
very ſmartly, the fortune of the day 

ing very dubious, tho* many. were lain ; 
amongſt whom: was Hoſtilius, 'who, they 
ſay, was Husband to Herſilia, and Grand- 
father to that Hoſts/ias who reign'd after 
Numa. It is probable there were many 
other Battels in a ſhort time after, but the 
moſt memorable was the laſt, in which 
Romalus having receiv'd a Wound on his 
Head by a ſtone, and being almoſt felld 
to the ground by it, and diſabled to ſu- 
ſtain the Enemy, the Romans upon that 
yielded ground, and being driven out of 


the Field, fled to the Palatium. Romulus ' 


by this time recovering his Wound a lit- 
tle, running upon his Men 1n flight, re- 
manded them to their Arms again, and 
with a loud voice encouraged them. to 
ſtand and fight. But being overpower'd 
with the number, and no body daring to 
face about, he Rtretching our his hands to 
Heaven, pray*d to Jupzter to ſtop the Ar- 
my, and not to neglect but rather main- 
tain the Roman Caule, which was now in 
extream danger. This Prayer both 
wrought a great Reverence in many for 
their Prince, and a ſtrange reſolution too 
on the ſudden in their -miads. The 
Place 
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Place they firſt ſtood at, was, where now 
is the Temple of Jupiter Stator, (which 
may be interpreted the Sz4zer) there they 
rallied their Forces, and repuls'd the Sa- 
bines even. to the Place calld now Rhegia, 
and the Temple of YVeſia ; where both Par- 
ties preparing to renew the Fight, were 4 peried 
prevented by a ſtrange and unexpreſlible 27 #* 
ſight; for the Daughters of the Sabines 
which were formerly ſtolen, came running, 
io great confuſion, ſome on this ſide, ſome 
on that, with miſerable cryes and lamen- 
tations, like diſtratted Creatures, into the 
midſt of the Army, and among the dead 
Bodies, to come at their Husbands and at 
their Fathers, ſome with their young 
Babes 1a 'their Arms, others their Hair 
looſe about their Ears, but all calling 
now upon the Sabizes, then upon the Ro- 
mans, in the moſt tender and endearing 
words, Hereupon both melted into com- 
paſſion, and fell back, that they might 
ſtapd betwixt the Armies, Now did a 
ſtrange lamentation ſeize all, and great grief 
was conceiv'd at the fight of the Women, 
and at their Speech much more, which 
from Expoltulations, and high words, end- 
ed in Entreaties and Supplications. 

Wherein (lay they ) have we injured or of- 
fended you, that we formerly have, aud now 
ao laffer under theſes Calamities? We were 

| | raviſh*d 
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raviſh'd away unjuſtly and violently - by thoſs 


whoſe now we are; that being dont, we were 


ſo long negletted by our Fathers, our Brethren, 


and Countrymen, that time," having now by 
the | ſtrifteſt bonds united us to thoſe whom 


we once mortally hated, has brought it about, 
that the wery Men, who once uſed violence to 
us, we now have 4 — s for in War, and 
lament their deaths. So that you do not now 
come to wvindicate our Honour, as Virgins, 
from them that injured us, but to force a- 
way Wives from their Husbands, and Mo- 
thers from their Children, making this 
your reſcue more grievous to us Wretches, 
than. your former betraying and neglect of us 
was; ſo great ts their Love towaras us, and 
fach your Compaſſion ; if you make War up- 
04 any other otcaſion, for our ſakes you ought 
to arfiſt, who are our Fathirs, our Grand- 


. fathers, onr Relations, and Kjnared ; if 


for us, take us and your Sons in-law, and 
reſtore us to our Parents and Kjnifolk, but 
ao not rob us (we humbly beſeech you )« of 
oar Children and Husbands, leſt we azain be- 
come Captives. H:rſilia having ſpoken ma- 
ny fuctz words as theſe, and others ear- 
neſtly praying, a Truce was made, and the 
chiet Officers came to a Treaty, - the Wo» 
men during . that time, brought and pre- 
jented their Husbands and Children totheir 
Fathers and Brethren; gave thoſe thar 
v7 would 
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 *would eat, MEat and Drink; and carried 
the wounded home to be cured ; and 
ſhewed alſo how much they govern'd with- 
| in doors, and how indulgent their Hus- 
bands. were to *em, 1n demeaning them- 
ſelves towards *em with all: kindneſs and 
reſpeQt imaginable, Upon this, Conditi- 4 7*** 
ons were agreed upon,. that what Women" 
pleas d might ſtay where they were, ex- 
empt from all _drudgery and labour bur 
' Spinning; that the Romans and Sabines 
ſhould inhabit the City promiſcuouſlly to- 
gether ; that the City ſhould be call'd 
Rome from Romulas ; but the Romans, 
th from the Countrey of Tatias; 
and that they both ſhould govern and 
command in common : , The Place of this 
Ratification is ſtill calPd Comitiam, from 
Coire to agree, 'The City being thus doub- 
led in number, and 100 of the Sabines 
were eletted Serutors, and the Legions 7h- City 
were increavd to boo” Foot, and 600/"** 
Horſe ; then they divided the People int 
three Tribes ; the firſt, from Romnuins, were 
. named Rhamnenſes; the ſecond, from 
Tatias, Tatienſes ; the third were calPd Lu- 
ceres, from the Lucas or Grove where che 
Aſylum ſtood, whither many fled for San- 
Quuary, and wete received into the City ; 
and that they were juſt three, the very 
Name of Tribe and Trib#ne docs teſtific; 
cach 
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each Tribe contained then ten Carie or 
Wards, which, ſome ſay, took their Names 
from the Sabine Women , but that ſeems 
to be falſe, becauſe many had their Names 
from different Regions. Tho” *tis true, 
they then conſtituted many things in ho- 
nour to the Women : As to give them the 
way where-eyer they met them ; to ſpeak 
no ill word.in their preſence ; nor to a 
pear naked before them; that they ſhould. 
not be ſummon'd into Court before a Judge 
fitting on Caſes of Blood ; that their Chil- 
dren ſhould wear an Ornament about their 
Necks call'd the Bal, (becauſe it was like 
a Bubble) and the Pretexta, a Garment 
edged with purple. 

The Princes did not immediately joyn 
in Council together, but at firſt each met 
with his own Hundred, afterwards all af- 
ſembled together. Tatizs dwelt where 
now the Temple of Monets Ttands; and 
Romulus cloſe by the * Steps, as they call 
them, of the fair Shore, near the deſcent 
from the Mount Palatine to the Circus 
Maximus, There, they ſay, grew the 
Holy Cornel-Tree, of which they report, 
that Rowalus once to try his ſtrength, 
threw a Dart from the Aventine ' Mount, 
(che Staff of which was made of Corne!) 
which ſtuck ſo deep into the Ground, 


that no one, of many that tryed, could 
| pluck 
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pluck it up: Now the Soyl, being fertil, 
nouriſhed the Wood, and ſent'forth Bran- 
ches, and produced a Trunk of conſidera- 
ble bigneſs ; this did Poſterity preſerve and 
worſhip as one of the moſt Sacred things, 
and therefore walPd it about, and if to any 
one it appear*d not green nor flouriſhing, 
but inclining to fade and wither, he pfe- 
ſently made outcry to all he met, and they 
with one accord cryed for Water, as in a 
Fire, and would run from all Parts with 
Buckets full to the place. But, they ſay, 
when Caiws Ceſar was repairing the Steps 
about it, ſome of the Labourers digging too 
cloſe, the Root corrupted, and the Tree 
quite withered. | | 
The Sabines received the uſe of Romanſi* "ie of 
Months : Of which, what-ever is remark-ſtons ana 
able, is mention'd in the Life of Numz. Feats. 
' Romulus again took up their manner of 
Shields, for which he exchanged both his 
own and all the Romans Armour, who 
before wore ſmall Targets, after the man- 
ner of the Argives, But for Feaſts and 
Sacrifices, they partaked of them in com- 
mon, not aboliſhing any either Nation ob- 
ſerv*'d before, and inſtituting ſeveral new 
ones: Of which one was the Matronalia, 
inſtituted in honour of the Women, for 
their diſſolving the War. As likewiſe the 
Carmentalia: This Carmenta, ſome think a 
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Deſtiny preſiding over the Generation of 
Men, wherefore Mothers much revere and 
wor{hip her. -, Others- ſay, ſhe; was the 
Wite of Emvander the Arcadian, being a 
Propheteſs, and wont to deliver her Oracles 


in Verſe, and. from Carmen a Verſe, was 


call'd Carments, whereas it is. generally 
confeſs'd her proper Name was Nicoſtra 
ta. Other more probably derive Carmen- 
ta from Carens mente," as being bereft of 
her wits; by reaſon of her wild Enthuſi- 
aſms. Of the Feaſt of Palilia, we. have 
ſpoke before. ' The Lapercalia, by the time 
of its Celebration, may ſeem to be a Feaſt 
of Purification, for it is ſolemnized on the 
Dies nefaſti, or non-Court-days of the month 
February, which:a Man may interpet Pa- 
rifzing, and the very day of the Feaſt was 
anciently calPd Febrazcs: But the Name 
of it in Greek ſignifies as much as the Feaſt 
of * Wolves,  and* it ſeems upon this ac- 
count to be of great Antiquity, and 
brought in by the Arcadians who came 
with Evaxder, . But this is a trivial Fancy, 
far it may come as well from the Wolf 
that nurſed Romalus, and we ſee the La- 
perci, the Prieſts, do begin their Courſe 
from. the place where - they ſay, Romulus 
was expoſed. But the Ceremonies that 
then paſs, render the Original of the thing 


more difficult to be gueſs'd at ; for there 
are 
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are Goats killd, then two young Noble- 
men's | Sans being. brought,-; ſome- are to 
ſtain their Foreheads with. the blood 
Knife, others preſently to wipe it off wit 
Wooll dipt in Milk ; then the young Boys 
muſt laugh after, their Foreheads .are wi- 
ped ;- that done, having, .cut the Goats 
Skins into Thongs, they run about.naked, 
only with ſomething about their middle, 
laſhing all they meet ; «the young Wives 
do never avoid their ſtrokes, , fancying it 
does help. Conception and .Child-birth: 
Another thing , is. proper to this Feaſt, for 
the Luperci to. Sacrifice a Dog;; Butas, a 
certain Poet, who writ a fabulous account 
of the Roman Cuſtoms in Elegies, fays, that 
Romulus, after the Conqueſt of Amulius, ran 
joyfully to the Place. where the, Wolf gave 
them ſuck, and that in imitation of that 
this Feaſt was, and that two young Noble- 
men ran ; 


Striking at all, as when from Alba Towy, | 
Romulus 4,4 Remus with their Swords did 
run, a 


And that the bloody Knife applied to 
their Foreheads, was a ſiga of the danger 
they were then in of being lain, and the 
cleanſing of them in Milk, was in. remem- 
brance of their Food and Nonriſhmenr. 
O But 
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But Caizs Aaulius writes, that before the 
City was built, the Cattel of Romulus and 
Remas on a day going aſtray, they, pray- 
ing to the God Faxnus, ran abour to ſeek 
them naked, that they might not be troub- 
ted with fweat, and that for that Reaſon 
the t: rin. Naked. - And if this Sa- 
crifice be'by way of Putification, a Man 
might gueſs they uſed a'Dbg, for that very 
purpole ; for the Grecans in their Luſtra- 
tions, or \Sacrifices of Purging, do carry 
out Dogs, and evermore uſe that Ceremony 
they call, -rgcoxvaAzxuougs, Or a Sacrificin 
of a Dog. But ifthey perform this as an F; 
of Gratitude to the Wolf, that nouriſh*d and 
my Romulgs, they do not abſardly in 

Hlinga Dog,as being an Enemy to Wolves, 
unleſs it is perhaps for hindering the Laperc 
when they run, © : 

They ſay too, Romulus was the firſt 
that conſecrated holy Fire, and inftitnted 
holy Virgins, calPd YVeſtals; others aſcribe 
it to Numa" Pompilias ; nevertheleſs they 
write, Rominlas was otherwiſe eminently 
religious, and well skilPd in the Art of 
Prophecying, and upon that carr''d a 
Lituus, which is a crooked Rod, where- 
with the Soothſayers deſcribe the Quar:- 
ters of the Heavens. © This of his, being 
kept in the Palatiam, was loſt when the 
City was taken by the Gauls, CT 
2g wards 


-* 
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wards that barbarous People being driven 

out, ,was found in the Ruines under a 

great heap of Rubbiſh, untouch'd by the 

fire, all things about it being conſumed 

and burnt. He conſtituted alſo certain 

Laws, one whereof is ſomewhat ſevere, 

which ſuffers not a Wife to leave her 

Husband, but grants a Husband to turn 

off his Wife, either upon poyſoning her 

Children, or counterfeiting his Keys, or 

Adultery ; but if the Husband upon any 

other occaſion put her away, he ordered 

one moiety of his Eſtate to be given to the 

Wife, the other to fall to the Goddeſs Ce- 

res; and who-ever did caſt off his Wife, 

to make an Aronement by Sacriſice to the 

* Gods of the Earth. This too is obſerva- * x5»i-:; 

ble as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that he ©***: 

appointed no puniſhment for ceal Parricide, 

but calld all Murder ſo, thinking the lat- 

ter a deteſtable fin, but the other impol> 

ſible, and for a long time he ſcem?*d to have 

rightly thought ſuch a ſin could never be, 

for in almoſt 600 years together, no body 

committed the like in Rome; and Lucius 

Oftizs, after the Wars of Hannibal, is re- 

corded to have been the firſt Parricide. 

But let thus much ſuffice concerning theſe 

Matters. 

Ia the 57h year of the Reign of Tatius, Tre 

ſome of his Friends and Kinſmen meeting + Faris. 
O02: Ambat- 
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Ambaſſadors coming from Laurentam to 
Rowe, artemped on the Road to take a- 
way their Money by force, which they 
not ſuffering, but defending . themſelves, 
they kilPd them. So great a Villany be- 
ing ated, Romulus thoughtrit fitting pre- ' 
ſeatly to puniſh the MalefaCtors ; but 7a- 
tias ſhuffled off and deferr*d the excution 
of it ; and this only thing was the firſt be- 
ginning of an open Quarrel betwixt them, 
tor otherwiſe they carried themſelves fair- 
ly one to another, and adminiſtred Aﬀairs 
together with the greateſt unanimity, 
The Relations of them that were {lain, 
being debarr*d of Juſtice by reaſon of Ta- 
tins, tell upon him as he was ſacrificing with 
Romulas at Lavinium, and flew him, com- 
mending and extolling Romulas for a juſt 
Prince. Romulus took the Body of Tatins, 
and buried it" very ſplendidly in the Aver. 
tine Mount, near the Place calld Armila- 
ſtrium, but altogether negletted revenging 
his Murder. Some Authors write, the Ci- 
ty of Laurentam, fearing the conſequence, 
delivered up the Murderers of Tatias ; 
but Romulus pals*d it over, ſaying, One 
Murder was requited with another. "This 
gave occafion of 'Lalk and Jealouſie, as if 
he were well pleas*d at the remoyal of his 
Copartner in the Government." Nothing 
of thele things either diſturbed or rais'd 

any 
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any Feud among the Sabines, but ſome 
out of love to him, others our of tear of 
his Power, fome again reverencing him as 


a God, they all lived peacefully 1n admi- 
ration and-awe of him ; many foreign Na- 
tions too did mueh admire Romulus ; . the 
ancient Latines they ſent, and enter*'d into 
League and: Confederacy with him. Fi- 
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dens he took, a neighbouring City ro Rome, Romulus 


by a Farty of Horſe, as ſome ſay, whom 
he ſent before with Commands to cut down 
the Hinges of the Gates, and he himlelt 
afterwards unexpectedly came upon them. 
Others ſay, they having firſt made the In- 
vaſion, in foraging and ſpoyling the Coun- 
, trey and Suburbs, Romulus lay 1n ambuln 
tor them, and ſo having kil”d many of 
their Men, took the City ; neverthelels he 
did not raze or demoliſh it, but made it a 
Roman Colony, and ſent thither on the 


's) 
Fidenz, 


Ides of April 2500 Inhabitants. Preſent» 4 7':gue 


ly after a Plague broke out, which all 
{uddenly withour any manner of Sick- 
neſs; it infetted alſo the Corn with Un- 
fruitfulneſs, and Catte] with Barrennels ; 
there rained Blood too 1n the City, inlo- 
much as befides the Evils which came ot 
conſequence, Men dreaded the wrath of 
the Gods. Bur when the ſame Milchicts 
fell upon Laurentam, then every body 
judged ir was divine Vengeance that tell 

| Q 3 upon 


4 at Rume- 
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upon both Cities, for the neglect of exe- 
cuting Juſtice, upon the Murder of 7ati- 
#5 and the Ambafſadors. But the Murder- 
ers On both ſides being deliver'd up and pu- 
niſh'd, the Peſtilence viſibly abated, and 
Romelas purified the Cities withLuſtrations, 
which, they ſay, even now are perform'd 
at the Gate call*d Ferentina. But before the 
Plague ceaſed, the Cameriars invaded the 
Romans, and over-ran the Country, think- 
ing, by reaſon of the Diſtemper, they were 
unable to withſtand them ; but Romulus 
preſently made Head againſt them, and 
gain'd the Victory, with the ſlaughter of 

C:meria Go00 Men; hethen took their City, and 

4 1:ker. brought half of them he found there to 
Rome, and ſent from Rome to Cameria dou- 
ble the number he left there, This was 
done the firſt of Auguſt ; ſo many Citizens 
had he to ſpare, in 16 years time he 1n- 
habited Rume. Among other Spoyls he 
rook a brazen, Chariot: from Camera, 
which he placed in the Temple of YLValcan, 
adding thereon his own Statue crowd 
with Victory, 

The Roman Cauſe thus daily gathering 
{trength, the weaker Neighbours fubmir- 
red, and willinz!y crabrac'd ſecurity ; the 

1+, v0... {ronger, out of Fear or Envy, thought 
res ſubdy. £ICY oupht not to give way to Romulus, 
ed, but ro curb him, and put a ſtop to his 

- Greatneſs: 
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Greatneſs. "The firſt were the: Pezentes, a 


People of Thuſcany, who had» large Poſ- 
fffions, and-dwelr in a ſpacious City; 


they took an occaſion to commence a War, 


upon remanding of Fidene, as belonging 
to them; this was not only unreaſonable, 
but very ridiculous, that they who qid 
not affift them in the greateſt Extremi- 
ties of War, but permitted them to be 
ſlain,, ſhould Challenge their Lands and 
Houſes, when in the hands of others. But 
being —_—y retorted upon by Roma- 
las in his Anſwers, they divided them- 
ſelves into two Bodies ; with one they at- 
tack*'d the Garriſon of Fidene, the other 
march'd © againſt Romulus; that which 
went againſt Fidene, got the Victory, and 
{lew 2000 Romans; the other was worlt- 
ed by Romulus, with the loſs of 8000 
Men. They afterwards fought near Fi- 
denz, and all Men acknowledge the grear- 
eſt Aftions of the day were done by Ro- 
mulus himſelf, who ſhewed all manner of 
Skill as well as Courage, and ſeed 
to- perform with ſtrengrh and ſwiftneſs 
more than humane. But what ſome write, 
that of 14000 that fell that day, above 
halt were ſlain by Romulass own hand, 
is both very fabulous, and altogether in- 
credible: Such an Oftentation do the 
Meſſenians make of Ariſtowenes, who, they 
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ſay, ofter'd 300 Vittims: for as many-La- 
cedemonians he himſelf flew. - The Army 
being thus Routed, Romulas ſuffering 
thoſe that were left to make their eſcape, 
drew up his Forces againſt the City ; they, 
having ſuffer?d. ſuch great damages, did 
not venture to oppoſe him, but humbly 
ſuing to him, contracted a League and 
Friendſhip for 100 years; but he never- 
theleſs diveſted them of a great quantity 
of Lands, calld Septimagium, which was 
the 9th part of their Patrimony ; as alſo 
of ſeveral Salt-ſprings upon the River, agd 
rook Fifty Noblemen for Hoſtages. He 
made his 'Iriumph for this on the Iaes of. 
Ofober, Leading, among the reſt of his 
many Captives, the General of the Yeren- 
tes, an ancient Man, but one who ſeem'd 
to have managed his Aﬀairs imprudently, 
and unbecoming of his Age; whence e- 
ven now in Sacrifices for Victories, they 
lead an Old Man through the Market- 
place to the Caprto!, apparelPd. in Purple, 
with a Bula or Child's Toy tyed to it, and 
the Cryer cryes, Sardianians to be Sold ; 
for the 7Thuſcans are ſaid tobe a Colony of 
Sardianians, and the Yerentes are a City 
of Thuſcany. 

'This was the laſt Battel Romulas ever 
jought; atterwards he, as rwoſt, nay all 
Men, very iew excepted, do, who are er 

| c 
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ſed by great and miraculous good-haps 
of Fortune to Power and Greatneſs : So, 
I fay, did he; for relying upon his own Romulus 
great ACtions, and growing of an haugh-&:19 9 
tier mind, he forſook his Rgopular Behavi® © 
our, and took upon him 1n exchange a 
ſtrange Lordlineſs, which was odious :and 
intolerable to the People. And firſt, upon 
the Habir he choſe to wear ; for he dreſfs'd 
ia Scarlet with Purple Robes over it, then 
he gave Audience in a Chair of State, ha- 
' ying always about him ſome young Boys 
call'd * Celeres, from their ſwittneſs in do- * Celer, 
ing buſineſs; there went before him 0-7" 
thers with Staves to make room, with ſe- 
yeral Cords about them, preſently to bind 
whom ever he Commanded. Now the 
Latines formerly uſed {igare, as now alii- 
gare, to bind, whence the Lifors were fo 
calld, and the Rods they carried were 
called Faſces ; but it 1s probable they were 
firſt calld Lz#tores, afterwards by putting 
ina C, Lifores, tor they are the ſame the 
Gractans call Aalspyes, or Officers for the 
People; and the Grecians do (till call the 
People in general, anizG», and the common 
People, Axos. 

When aftrer the death of his Grandfa- 
ther Namitor in Alba, that Kingdom de- 
voly*'d upon Romalus, he put the Govern- 
ment into the hands oft Magiltrates, and 
| | | elected 
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eleted yearly one to_ſuperintend the Sz. 


offends th: bines, But that taught the Senators of 


S$cndtes 


NICs. 


Rome to ſeek after a tree and Anti-monar- 
chical State, wherein all might ſhare in 
the Rule and Government. For the P4- 
tricians, (as they call them,) were not now 
concern'd in State-Aﬀairs, only had the 
Name and Title left them, convening in 
Council rather for faſhion-ſake than Ad- 
vice, where they in filence heard the 
King's Commands, and ſo departed, ex- 
ceeding the Commonalty only in this, 
that they heard firſt what was done. 
Thele and the like were Matters of ſmall 


moment ; but when he of his own accord 


parted among his Souldiers what Lands 
were acquired by War, and reſtored the 
Veientes their 'Hoſtages, the Senate nei- 
ther conſenting nor approving of it, then 
indeed he ſeem'd to put a great Afﬀront 
upon them ; whereupon, he ſuddenly dif- 
appearing a ſhort while aſter, the Senate 
tell under ſhrew'd Sufſpicions and Ca- 
lumnies. He diſappear*d on the Nones of 
Juty, as they now call the Month, which 
was then . Quinti/s, leaving nothing of 
certainty to be related of his Death, only 
the time, as you hear : for there are noyy 
upon that day many Ceremonies per- 
form'd in reſemblance of that Misforrune. 
Neither is this uncertainty to be thought 

{trange, 
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ſtrange, ſeeing the manner of the Death of 
Scipio Africanus, who died at his own home 

after Supper, is neither much credited nos 
diſprov*d, for, ſome ſay, he died eaſily and 
ſuddenly, as it were of his own accord, 
being naturally a fickly Man ; others, that 

he poyſon'd himſelf; others again, that 

his Enemies breaking in upon him in the 
night ſtifled him. Scipio too when he was 
dead, lay open to: be ſeen of all,. and in- 

deed his Body gave ſome ſuſpicion, and a 
reaſonable diſcovery of the Fa; but of 
Romulas, when he vaniſh'd, was neither 

the leaſt part of is Body, or rag of his | 
Cloaths to be ſeen. So that ſome fancied, Jim of 
the Senators having fallen upon him, cut bis Death. 
his Body into pieces, and each took a part 

away in his boſom ; others think, his dif- 
appearance was neither in the Temple of 
Pulcan, nor with the Senators only by ; bur 

that it happen'd, as he was haranguing the 
People without the City, near a Place 
call'd the * Goats Marſh, on the ſudden * "ay 
moſt wonderful Diſorders and Alterations **©* 
beyond expreſſion roſe in the Air, for the 

face of the Sun was darkned, and the day 

was turn'd into an unquiet and turbulent 
'night, made up of terrible Thunderings, 

and boiſterous Winds raiſing Tempeſts 

from all Quzrters, which ſcattered the 
Rabble and made them tiy, but the Sena- 

L cors 


tors kept cloſe together. 'The Tempeſt 
being over, and the light breaking out, 
when the People gather'd again, they 
miſs'd and enquir'd for *their King ; but 
the Senators would nor let' them ſearch, 
or buſie themſelves about the Matter, but 
commanded them to honour and worſhip 
Romalas, as one taken up to the Gods, 
and about to be to them, of a' good Prince, 
now a propitious God. The 'Multitude 
hearing this, went away rejoycing and 
worſhipping him, in hopes of good things 
from him ; but there were ſome who can. 
vaſſing the Matter more ſeverely and rigo- 
rouſly, accus'd and aſpers'd the Patricians 
as Men that perſuaded the People to be. 
lieve ridiculous Tales, when they them- 
ſelves were the Murderers of the King. 
JuliuPr0- Things being in this diforder, one, they 
ztes the lay, of the Patricians, of a Noble Family, 
Marer. and molt honeſt Converſation, and withal 
a moſt faithful and familiar Friend of Ro- 
mulas himſelf, who-came with him from Al- 
ba, TFulias Proculus by Name, ſtepping 
into the Company, and taking a moſt ſa- 
cred Oath, proteſted betore them all, that 
Romulus appear'd to, and met him travel- 
ing on the Road, comlier and fairer than 
ever, dreſs'd in ſhining and flaming Ar- 
mour ; and he being aftrighred at the Ap- 
parition, faid, Upon what Occaſion or Re- 
ſentments, 
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ſentments, O King, did you leave us here, 
liable to moſt unjuſt and wicked Sarmiſes, 
and the whole City deſtitute, in moſt bitter 
Sorrow? And that he made Anſwer : 1 
plead the Gods, O Proculus, we ſhould re- 


main Jo long, a time amongit Men as we aid, . 


and having built a City, the greateſt in the 
World, both in Empire and Glory, we ſhould 
azain returs to Heaven; but farewel, and 
tell the Romans, that by the exerciſe of Tem- 
perance and Fortitude, they ſhall far exceed 
all humane Power, and we will be to you the 
propitious God Quirinus. This ſeen''d ve- 
ry credible to the Romans, both upon the 
Honeſty and Oath of him that ſpoke it, 
and a certain divine Paſſion, like an En- 
thuſiaſm, ſeized on all Men, for no body 
contradicted ir, but laying aſide all Jea- 
louſies and DetraQtions, they prayed to 
Quirings, and ſaluted him God. 

Fhis is like ſome of the Grecian Fables 
of Ariſteas the Proconneſian, and Cleomedes 
the Aſtypaleian; for, they ſay, Ariſteas 
died in a Fuller's Work-houſe, and, ts 
Friends coming to him, his Body vani{Þf'd ; 
and that ſome preſently afrer coming a 
Journey, ſaid, rhey met - him travelling 
rowards Croton, And that Cleomeades, being 
an extraordinary ſtrong and gyantic Man, 
and withal crazed and mad, committed 
many deſperate Freaks : At laſt in a cer- 

tain 
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tain School-houſe, ſtriking a Pillar, that 
ſuſtain'd the Roof, with Fi Fiſt, broke it 
in the middle, . ſo the Houſe fell and de. 
ftroyed the Children ia it; and being pur- 
ſued, he fled into a great Cheſt, and 


* ſhutting to the Lid, held it fo faſt, that 


many Men with all their ſtrength could 
not force 1t open; afterwards breaking 
the Cheſt to pieces, they found no Man 
in it alive or / wp at which being aſto- 


niſt?d, they ſent to conſult the Oracle at 


Delphi ; to whom the Prophetels made this 
Anſwer: 


Of all the Heroes, Cleomede # laſt. | 


They ſay too, the Body of Alomena, as 
{he was carrying to her Grave, vaniſh'd, 
and a Stone was found 10g on the Bler. 
And many ſuch Improbabilities do ypur 
fabulous Writers relate, deifying Creatures 
naturally mortal ; tho? altogether to diſown 
a Divine Power, is an unholy and diſinge- 
nuous thing ; ſo again to mix Heaven and 
Earth, 1s as ridiculous; therefore we muſt 
reject ſuch Vanities, being aſſur*d that, ac- 
cording to Pindar, 


All hamane Boates yield to Deaths decree, 
The, Soul ſarvives to all cternity, 


' For 
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For that alone is deriv*d from the Gods, 

thence it comes, and thither it returns : 

not with the Body, but when it is moſt 

free and ſeparated from it, and is altoge- 

. ther pure and clean, and diſengag*d from 
the fleſh; for the dry Soul (as Heraclitas 
phraſes it) is beſt, which flies out of the 
Body, as Lightning breaks from a Cloud ; 

' but that which is clogg'd 'and incum- 
ber'd with the Body, is like a groſs and 
cloudy Vapour, hard to be kindled and 
mount on high. We muſt nor therefore, 
contrary to Nature, ſend the Bodies too 

of good Men to Heaven; but again we 

ll really believe that, according to a 
Divine Nature and Juſtice, their vertuous 
Souls are tranſlated out of Men into He- 
roes ; out of-Heroes into demi-Gods ; out 
of demi-Gods, (it they are, as by expia- 
tion, perfealy purg'd and ſanRifed, and 
disburben'd, of all Paſſions attending Mor- 
tality) they arc, not as in any humane 
Polity alter*d, but really and according to 
right Reaſon chang'd and tran(lated into 

| Gods, receiving the greateſt and molt bleſ- 
ſed perfeCttons. 

Romulas his ſirname Qzirinus, ſome ſay, Why Ro- 
ſignifies as much as Mars or Warlite ; o0- m——_— 
thers, that he was ſo calld, becauſe the (jun. © 
Citizens were calld Quirites; others, be- | 
cauſe the Ancients ca!ld a Dart or Spear 

Quiris, 


b 
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Qairis, for the Statue of Faro placed on a 
Spear was calPd Qziritis, and the Dart in 
the King's Palace was call'd Mars, and 
thoſe that behav'd themſelves valiantly 
in War, were uſually preſented with a 
Dart, and that therefore Romalas, _ a 
Martial God, or a God of Darts, / was callPd 
Quirinas ; and there is a Temple built to 


his Honour on a Mount call'd from him » 


uirinalis. 
The day. he vaniſt*d on, 1s. calPd the 


——_—_ Flight of the Rabble, or the * Nones of the 


Goats, becauſe they go then out of the 
City, and Sacrifice at the Goats-Marſp, and 
as they go, they call out loudly upon the 
Names of ſome of their Compatriots, as 
Marcellas and Caius, imitating how they 
then fled, and calPd upon one another in 
that F:ighr and Hurry. Some ſay, this was 
not 1n imitation of a Flight, bur of a quick 
and baſty Onſet, giving this account of it : 


- After the G:ul;s, who had taken Rome, 


were driven out by Camillas, and the'Ci- 
ty had not as yet recover*d her ſtrength, 


many of the Latines, under the Command + 


' of Livinas Poſthamias, took thys time to 


march againit her. The Army fitting-- 


down betore Rome, an Herald was ſent, 


ſignifying that the Latizes were deſirous 


to renew their former Alliance and Afﬀini- 
ty (that was now almolt decayed) by con- 
tracting 
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traQting new Marriages between both Na- 
tions ; "if therefore; "they would ſend ' forth 
good. nuttiber of their Virgins and Wi- 
| they ſhould ſettle intq a Peace and 
FriendſMip,' as they formerly did with the 
Sabines upon the "like Conditions. © The 
\Ramazs hearing this, they both dreaded a 
War, yet thought. a Surrender of their 
Women little betrer than a meer Ca vity. 
Being iq this doubt, a Servant-Maid, call'd 
Philogis, (or as ſome ſay, Teutola) advisd 
them'ro db*neirher, butt rather, - by 4 Stra- 
then, both ro avoid Fighting, ' and the 
pivipg ypof ſuch Fleflges. The Stratagem 
was: tis,” that they ſhould ſend her ſelf, 
with'' a® company of Hhandfom Wenches - 
welFdrefs'd, to the" Ehemy, inſtead of 
Free-born” Virgins; ahd ſhe would in the 
Night light up a Torth; at which the Ro- 
mans {hquld come arm?'d and ſurprize them 
afſeep.”** The® Latines* wete thus: deceiv'd, 
and accordinly Philotis ſet. up a Torch 16 
a wild Fig-tree, $kreening it behind with 
Curtains and Covetlets trom'the fight of 
the Enemy : But it was plain to the” Ro- 
mans: when they faw it, they ran furi- 
ouſly together out” of the Gates, haſten- 
ing one another what they could, 'fo fal- 
ling mm unexpeCtedly upon the Enemy, they 
defeated them. Upon that they made a 


Feaſt of Triumph, call'd the Notes of the 
P (;0ats, 
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Gpars, becauſe of the. be Fig- Tree, calld 


y. the Romans Cry cx, or the . Goat- 


the "'Wame without 


boughs, «5 the. Maſh meet and;run. Þ 
bogs playing; afterwards they, Fighs 
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The Compariſon. of Romulus and Thekius 


His. is all I ever ha pen'd to hear of 

Romulus and Theſeas , worthy. of 
memory. Firſt, Theſes ſzem'd, out of 
his own free: will, without any compulſion 
when he might have Reigo'd in ſecurit 
Trazene, in the. enjoyment of no in Ley 
ous Empire, to have fe ted great Actions 
by himſelf. The other; to = cape preſent 


Servitude, and a puniſhmeat that threat- 
ned 
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ned him, (according to Plato) grew valiant 
purely out 'of fear : and dreading the ex» 
treameſt- Inflitions, attempted great En- 
(erprixes our .of meer neceflity. Again, 
is.greateſt Aftion was only the killing of 
one King of Alba ; whereas the by-Adven- 
tufes and Preludes. of the other were the 
Conqueſts ' of Sciron, Scinnis, Procruſtes 
and. Corymttes; by reducing and killing of 
whom, . he ridded. Greece of very violent 
Opprettors, before any of them that were 
relieved, knew who did it; and he might 
ther Without” aty trouble as" well have 
any (0 Veer by Sea, conſidering he him- 
elt neyer was in the leaſt injured by thoſe 
mee -. Whereas Romulus could not bur 
ein Aﬀtion whillt 4mulias lived. A great 
feſtmmony of this is, 'that Theſeas, for no 
wron > [Ow himſelf, but for rhe ſake of 
others, did fall upon theſe Villains ; but 
Romulus and Remus, as long as they them- 
ſelves ſuffer'd no 11] by the Tyrant, per- 
mirted him to - oppreſs all others. And 
if ir be a great thing ro have been wound. 
ed'in Battel 'by the Sabizes, to have kilPd 
King Acron, and to have conquer'd many 
Enemies ; we may oppoſe to theſe Aftions, 
the Battel with the Centers, and the Feats 
done againſt the Amazons, But what 7he- 
fexs adventur'd, in offering himſelf” volun- 
tarily with the other - Boys and Vir- 
Z gins,' 
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' rtbute into Crete, .et- 

PE ; Monſter, or a Vi- 

0 198i of Amnarogews, or, 
ito! all, to live vilely and dif 
.2ly ia ſla-cry ro inſulcing and cruel 
Men; a Men caraot expreſs what an ACt of 
Boldnels, or Courage, or Juſtice to'the Pub- 
lick, or of Honour and Bravery, that was. 
So tiiat methin! ks the Philoſophers did not 
dehrie Love Ji 11 to, be the ſervice of the Gods 
in aſſiſting” and preſerving Touth ;, tor the Love 
of Ariadne, above all, ſeems to be the 
proper work and deſign of ſome. God, . in 
order to preſerve Theſews;, and indeed we 
ought not to blame her for | loving bim, 
but rather; wonder all, Men and Women 
were not alike affeQed towards him ; and 
if ſhe alone were ſo, truly I dare pro- 
nounce her © worthy of. the Love of a 
God, who was her {elf ſo great, a Lover 
of Vertue and Goodneſs, and the braveſt 
Man. : 

But both _- naturally affeQing Go- 
vernment, neither lhvy*d' up to. the true 
Charadter X a King, but flew off, and 
ran, One into Popularity, the other into 
Tyranny, falling both into the ſame fault 
out of diflcrent Paſſions. For a Prince's 
chicf end is to preſerve his Empire, which 
is done no Jels by avoiding Indecencies, 
than by maintaining a decorum in all 

2 things : 
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things : Who-ever is either too remiſs or 
coo'itrict in this, is no more a King or a 
Prance, bur either too pupular a'Man, or 
roo lordly, and ſo becomes either odious 
or .contemptible 'to his Subjetts. This 


ſeems to be the faulr of Eafinels and good 


Nature, the other of Pride and Severity ; 
bur if we muſt not 1a all reſpects impute 
Misfortunes to the Fates, but confider in 
them the difference of Mens Manners and 
Paſlions, as the unreaſonable and inconſli- 
derate ettc&s of Wrath and Anger, a 
Man can neither excuſe one 1n his Beha- 
viour to his Brother, nor the other ro his 
Son. | Tho' the Anger of Theſeus is more 
excuſable, becauſe it proceeded from a 
greater Cauſe, as being ſtruck with the 
ſeverer Laſh. Romalus, having dilagreed 
with his Brother, adviſedly and del:iberate- 
ly upon the Concerns of the Publick, one 
would think, he could nor of the ſudden 
have been put into fo great Paihon ; bur 
Love, and Jealoufie, and the Complaints 
of his Wife, (which few Men can avoid 
being provoked with) ſeduced Theſews to 
commir that Outrage upoa his Son. And 
what is more, Romn'as in his Anger com- 
mitted an Action of moſt untorrunate 
Conſequence; bur that of Theſeus ended 
only in words, ſome evil-ſpeaking, and a 
few old Peoples Curſes, the relt of the 

_- Youths 
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Youth's miſery ſeems to proceed from For-: 
tune ; ſo that ſo far a Man would give! his 
Vote on Theſeus's part. But the chiefeft 
matter in the other, is this, that his. per- 
formances proceeded from very ſmall be- 
ginnings ; for both the Brothers bei 


thought Servants, and the Sons of Swine- | 
herds, before they were Free-men them» | 
ſelves, they gave liberty to almoſt all the : 
Latines, obtaining at once all the moſt ho- | 
nourable Titles, as deftroyers of their 
Countreys Enemies, preſervers of their | 
Friends and Kindred, Princes of the Peo- | 
ple, Founders, not Removers of Cities ; | 
tor ſuch a one was Theſeus, who raiſed | 
and compiled only one Houſe out of ma- | 
ny, demoliſhiog many Cities bearing the. | 
' anci But 


Names of ancient Kings and Heroes. 
Romulus did the ſame afterwards, forcing 


his Enemies to deface and ruine their own I 
Dwellings, and to ſojourn with their JF 
at firſt, or in-' JV 
fore, but build- J } 


Conquerors ; not alterin 
crealing a City that was 
ing one from the ground, acquiring like- 


wiſe to himſelf, Lands, a Countrey, ' a 


Kingdom, Wives, Children, and Relati- it 


ons. He kil'd or deſtroy*d ng body, bur 
encouraged .thoſe that wanted Houſes and 
Dwelling-places ; if willing to be of a So- 


ciety, and become Citizens, Robbers and ''F 


ſubdued 
Nations, 


MalcfaQtors he ſlew not, but he 


Reed 


a4 tht. 5 ted. oh at. At 
- 
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Nations, he overthrew Cities, © he, Tri- 
u 
t 


h'd over Kings and Princes; and as 

| Remus, it is, doubtful by whoſe Hand 
he was cat off, -it is generally imputed to 
others, _ His Mother he apparently re» 
triev'd from death, and A his Grand- 
father, who was brought under baſe and 
diſhonourable Vaſſalage, in the ancient 
Throne of Areas, to whom he did vo- 
luntarily many good Offices, but never 
annoyed him, no not through ignorance 
it ſelf. But Theſews, in his forgetfulneſs 
and  inadvertency of the Command Ccon= 
cerning the Flag, can ſcarcely methinks 
by any Excules, or before the moſt Can- 
did Judges, avoid the imputation of 
Parricide ; which a certain Athenian per- 
ceiving it very hard to make an excuſe 


| for, feigns that Afgews, at the arrival of 
! the- Ship, running haltzly to a Tower to 
| fre what News, ſlip'd and fell down, 
| either for want of - accidental help, or 


1 that no Servants attended him in that 
1 haſte to the Sea fide. And indeed thoſe 
3 faults committed in the Rapes of Wa- 


admit of no plauſible excuſe in 


! men, 
l Theſew: Firſt, in regard to the often 


repetition of the Crime; for he ſtole 


! Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Trazenian, 


| at laſt Helena, when he was an Old 


f 
& 
s 


| 


Man, and ſhe not Marriageable, being 
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* too young” and tender, and he at. an 


Age paſt even lawful Wedlock. Then 
the Cauſe; for the' Trazenian, ' Lacede- 
monian, and Amazonian Virgins, © befide 
that they were not betrothed to' him, 
were not worthier to raiſe Children, by, 
than the Athenians, who were derived 
from Ereſthews and Cecrops ; but it *1s to 
be ſuſpected, ' theſe things were done our 
of Luſt, and the Carisfa@fon of the. fleſh. 
Romulus when he had' taken near. Eight 
Hundred Women, he choſe nox, all, but 
only Herſilia' (as they fay ) for himſelf, 
the reſt he divided among the Chief of 
the City ; and afterwards, by the reſpect,” 
and tenderneſs, and juſtice ſhewn towards 
rhem, he diſcover*d, 'thar this Violence 
and Injury, was a moſt commendable and 
politick Exploit to eſtabliſh a Soctety ; by 
which he intermix'd and united both Narti- 
ons, and made it the fountain of all after 
Friendſhip, and of Power with them. 
And that it was the Caule of Reverence, 
and Love, and Conſtancy in Matrimony, 
time can witneſs; forin'23o years neither 
any Husband deſerted his Wife, nor*any 


Wife her Husband ; bur, as the moſt Cu- . 
rious among the Grecians can tell you the 
hrtt Parricide, ſo the Romans all well 
know, Sparins Carvilius was the firſt who 
put away Iis Wite, accuſing her of Bar- 

' rennels 
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renneſs. The Circumſtances of Matters 
do teſtifie for ſo long a'time; for upon 
thoſe” Marriages, the rwo Princes ſhard in 
the Dominion, and both Nations fell un- 
der the ſame Government. Bur from the 
Marriages of Theſes proceeded nothing of 
Friendſhip or Correſpondence for- the ad- 
vantage of Commerce, but Enmities and 
Wars, and the Slaughter of Citizens, and 
at laſt the loſs of the City Aphidne, where, 
only out of the compaſſion of the Enemy, 
whom they entreated and Farreſled like 


Gods; they: bir juſts 
S 


Tr didby;Pars. es. his Morher was 
TOSRhY anger, but iuffer'd alſo whar 
Hecaba did, in being. deſerted and deſtitute 
of her Son; unleſs that of her Captivity be 
nora fiftton, as I could wiſh borh thar and 


0 ſyffering, what" 


moſt other things of him were. What is 


fabulouſly related concerning both their 
Divinity, .you will fiad..a great difterence.in 
it; for Romulus was Creed by the ſpe- 
cial. Favour of the God's; but the Oracle 
given to Ages, commanding him to ab- 
{tain from all ſtrange and foreign Women, 
ſeems -to demonſtrate, that the Birth ot 
Theſes was not agreeable to the Will of the 
Gods, | 


THE 


| Here is ſo much *-certainty in the 
' *_ accounts which Hiſtorians have left 


THE 
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Tranſlated from the Greek of Pluterch, 
By Kyightly Chetwood, Fellow of Kzng's 
Colleges in Cones 
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us of Lycurgss, the Law-giver of 
Sparts, that ſcarcely any thing is aſſerted 
by one-of them which is not call'd into 
queſtion, or contradicted by the reſt. Their 
Sentiments are quite diſfercnt as to the Fa» 
mily he came of, the Voyages he under- 
took, the place, and manner of his death, 
but 
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but' moſt of :att -when they ſpeak” of the- : 
Laws he made, and the Common-wealth 
which: he founded. 'They- cannot by any 
means 'be brought to an agreement as to 
the very Age1n which this-exceHent perſon 
livd, for ſome of them ſay that he flou- 
riſhed 'in the time of Jphitns, and that 
they two-'joyntly contrived the Ordi- 
nance for the Ceflation of Arms during the 
Solemnity / of the Ohmpick Games. Of 
this. opinzon 'was Ariſtotle, and for cons 
firmation of it he alledges an Inſcription 
upon one of the copper Coits ufed in thoſe 
Sports, upon which” the name: of Lycargue 
continued undefac'd to his time, But Era- 
toſthenes and © Apollodoras, ' twa learned 
Chronologers, computing the time by the 
ſucceſſions of the Spartan: Kings, pretend 
to. demonſtrate that he was much more 
ancient than the very Inſtitution of the O- 
lhmpick Games. Timeas conjectures that 
there were two of this name, and in di- 
verſe times, but that the one of them be- 
ing much more famous than the other, 
men gave to him the glory of both their 
exploits: the elder of the two, accord- 
iog to him, was not long after Homer, and 
ſome are ſo particular. as to fay that he 
had . ſeen him 'too. But that he was of 
reat antiquity may be gathered from a paſ- 


lage in * Xenophon, where he makes him Aw de 
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_ contemporary with the Her4/i44> not: but 


that the very..laſt Kings of Sparta! were! 
ral t00-;, but he ſeems'/1n that place. to 

peak of the firſt; -and more. immedaterſuce; 

cellors of Hercules. But notwithſtanding: 

this confuſion, and obſcurity.ot Writers who! 

have gone before us in this Subje&t, we ſhall 
endeavour : to compoſe the: Hiſtory of (his 
 Tbismas * Life, letting down. thoſe pallages which 
Ls > are lcaſt contradicted, - and following thoſe 


ſpe ro 16, iogular, for all the reft deduce the Genea+ 
people, ty logy- of them both as follows : - |. 


Writing a | \ 

Book of y ; . 111g 
their wiſe Ariſtodems, | Prytanis, | | 

"A<. NE OUY Eunomas, 'who by his firſt 

 atroctes, 1 ! Wife had a Son inam'd Pu 

Sous, F hates, and by his {econd 

Wite, | Dianiſſa, had this 


Eurition, | \ Lycargss, | 


4 


whole Lite is before us: but as Eautychidas 
lays, the was the ſixth trom Patroc/es, and 
the eleventh from Hercules, Be this as 1t 
will, Sows certainly was the-molt renown'd 
of all his Anceſtours, under. whole condiict 
tne Spartans ſubdued Iotos, and made 
Slaves of the Totes, and added. to their 

Dominions, 
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ed to, Ber Wi them upon theſe hard 
Conquelts,: proyided that bimfIf * and all + A jurite 


and Ratificagigns, he call'd, his; Souldiers 29+ 

"cy and ora to. him that would- for+ 

bear drinking, half his $ipgoom fora; I6t 

ward :.. their thirſt, was, ſo 

than their ambition, thathogaman of thera 

was able; to forbear : va Jorg, when they, 

bad all, capk cheir fill, ar; laſt comes King 

ſprinkled his faceonly, withopt ſwallowing 

one drop, he, marchyd off inthe face of his ___.. 

Egenues, refuſing to. yield;up.his Conqueſts, © - + 

becauſe Fimielf, and of by Mem. (according. > 

ta" the Articles) had-not., drank of their 

Water. bed Sf lol ih aff a4: 

- Although he was juſtly-had in Admrati- 

on, as well for his wit and abſtinence;” as for, 

his warlike exploits, yet was not his Fami- 

ly ſirgamed from him, but trom his Son Ea- 

rytjon, (of whom they were callPd Furitio- 

nides:) the reaſon of this was, that Earye 

tion took a courſe never praftis'd by Ts 
wiſe 


' 
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wiſe Predeceſſours, which was to Hattet 
and cajole his own Subjefts, by {lackening 


the ' reins ' of 'the Royal' Authority. But 
ſve what foflow?d! the people, inftead of 
growing more'traCtable -by it, made new 
eficroachments{tpbpn him every day : =” 

much, thar, Partly: by takir igadvancages 

* the too great eaſinefs or Rae ties '0 

" ſaeceding Princes, partly'by tiring out re 
vexing thoſe which uſed ſeverity, they at 
laft 'broughr"the | Govergt ot mmto' con- 
reftipe, '#nd ſhoh After the whole Kingdorn 
iato'Anarchy 1809 Confuſion, « -Ithis'miſe- 
rable” eſtate things continy'd along time, 

and artidngtfits"orher tragic] efetls, i 
cauſed the oye 'bf the Fathes 'of Too 
for' as the good King was endeavouring to 
quell-a Rior in which the parties were'come 
to'blows, he was arnong'thern moſt barba- 
| eyerz;- Foully | butcherd , and left'the ritleof King 
x3 xo71d) $0: his! eldeſt Son' Polydethes : : bat he tov dy- 
= / 66, , ing ſoon after, the right of Sncceflion (as 
a Cooks every one thouptit) reſted in Lycurges; 
Kiſs. and reign he did, until he had notice that 
rhe Queen, his Siſter-in-Law, was with 
Child: upon rhis he immediately declar 
that the King1lom belong'd toher Iſſue; pro- 
vided it were Male, and that himdelf would 
exerciſe the-Regal Turiſdi&tion only as his 
"12, * Guardian and Regent during his mimort- 
Tehuar. fy * ſoon after an overture was _ to 
im 


<2 


him by the Queen, 'that ſhe wauld make 
her: ſelf! miſcarry, ' or .fome. way deſtroy 
_ that ſhe, went with, upon Condition that 
he would; Marry her-when he came. to the 
Crown... . Though he. was extreamly : in- 
cens'd, againſt the Woman for this unnatu- 
ral Propglal, yet wiſely: ſmothering his re- 
ſcatments,-. and making ſhew of. cloſin 
with her, he diſpatch'd che Meſſenger wi 

2 world of. thanks, andexprefſions. of joy, 
bur. . withal. diſſwaded her earneſtly. from 
procuring, her, ſelf ro.mifſcarry, becauſe that 
the i means vſgd..in fuch caſes: would 


impair her. Health; ifi not endahger / her 
te : ,Withal aſfuring, ber, chat himſelf 

would.fo.order it; -that the-Child, as ſoon 
hay ; ſhould, be.taken. aut of : the: way, 
By thefs,i-and: ſuch.like artifices, having 
drawa.on the Woman-tg' the time of her 
lying /1n,2as ſoon as. eyer he heard that ſhe 
was in Labour, he ſent ſome of his Coun- 
cil to be by and obſerve all that paſt, with 
rder, that_if it were a Girl they ſhould 

eliver..it. to the: Women,! but it a Boy, 

that they. ſhould bring it to him whereſo- 
ever he 'were, and'. whatſoever a doing. 
It ſo felk out, that as he was at Supper 
with his Principal Magiltrates, the Queen 
was brought to bed of a Boy, who was 
ſoon after preſented to him as he was at 
the Table: he, taking him tenderly _ 
is 
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Lycurgus 


envied. 


The\L'I'F B \ VVoL1, 


his arms; ſaid to'th6ſe abour' him," behold, 
\my:Lords of Sp, #fa,'0 hefe' 52% Ri = 
-vnto:us; this aid! ;he lad bit tia do) 

.the Chair of State]! «nd ts doe 3 


48s ; \Chatvis;: the Foy"of the 
they were: {0omuth pf ted Joy 4 
both ar the birth ofithe'yourg:Privice; an 
ork ca one ofthe by le:Mind br 
ger of i Lycurgrs't 2A 
KReigo laſted ondj-Bh ; Motel hy who 
argu! was in Netwwts Price, and there 
were more who obeyed him 'opdt'the "a 
vbunv of his — br Beech 
hel was;Regent! 20 the Ki 
pda -o06 LP and ftrungtty WE tion os; 
hactls: Yer ll Hot!all ie * A hin 
kromrenvy, 1which 'rriade a t (as 
_— Pedic WaS) well | GerleAny hi 
hiTcuft; rhe Hedds'6f thi FaRtiva were 
tbe Kindred and Crearutes of the'Queen- 
Mothtr,'.who:pretehded not/to have” beet 
dealt with fuirably to/ nor 0 4 and her 
Brothur Leokillas, 11 #'warm debate whit 
ell ns: berwixt him and” Dycargas, went fo 
r agtbv/tell:thim td his 4 that -he wi 
wery.owoell. affured that! ere long: he "ſhould "ſer 
him{Kj-g: by this refleQting' infinuation: 
heenfitavour?d to make the people jealous 


of, Lycargus, thus preparing 'the way foran 
acculation of him, as though he had made' 


__ with his Nephew, if he ſhould chance 


0 


$ EY 6 atrMao  mraor or] -m aayt.cc cc. 
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to'fail, 'though by a-natural death 3" words 


ofithe like import were deſignedly caft a> 
IutagSy'aks £ en-mother, and Fadhe- 
ici 


excelingly p rroubled at this and 

So Arras whar-it might: come” to, 

be thought ir his wiſcft — to-decline 

their eavy by a voluntary 'exileg!and+ fo tra- 

vel from place to/place unit bis Nephew 
cameto marriageable years, and by having | 
a'Sorv had ſechred'the-Succefſions;»1ſetting ;;; 7:5.) 
Sart therefore. with this: reſolution, he firit vs, 
xrivediar. Crere,>: where haviag conſidered 
their! wn ares Forms: of | Goverameht,: ahd 


Intance with the principal Men 
54s | chem, {ſome of their Laws he: v 


my —_— rrov'dith, and reſolv*d tro make v 
in his own.Countrey, and a ook 
© rom Huge mt -uſctefs. A« 
hoaghh; [the 'Perfons there the moſt re- 
for their _ and __ in 
Sate:Matters, 'was one Tha/es, —_— 
ourga's, by repentod importunities and afſu- 
rafces. of Friendfhip, at. laſt perlwaded to 
iover to Laredamon, Whenihe came. 
thithen, by | his 'ourward Appearance. and 
Claraer, ho feem*d no:other than! a 'Ly-- 
nc-Potr, bur jn (reality he-perform'd. the 
parthf-one'of thy ableſt Law-givets in the 


World: The very Songs whichhe co\npos'd 
were:pathetical Exhortations to. Qbedience © 
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-  concuitrence i for 'the:; 


Homer's 
Works 
brought to 
light byLy- 
curgus. 


The L'1 FE: .\Voll 
and Concord': 'The ſweetneſs of” the:Mea- 
ſures and the;cadence. of the Verſe, | fuiti 
with the:Subje&, both ſerious and-clighthuf 
had fo great an influence on their. minds, 
that they were. inſentibly: oftned and-tivi- 
liz'd :-infomuch-thatarlaſt they renounced 
their private: feuds and animoſities, which 
had kept them Ao long: at varience'to their 
unſpeakabie diladv & and; re-united 
themſelves [into a..cheattub-and unanimous 
lick welfare: ſo 
that irmaycruly be ſaid that Thales prepared 
the way for: Lycergas, by removing.the rubs 
biſh andwiorng the» ground-plor,-that-he 
might raiſe; uporr it - NY: Mey cer 
that: glorious Commonwealths:.. .- 117110 bs 
- From:Crett he ſhilethto Afta, 1 _—_— 

(as-is ſaid) to gxamine the:difference 
the Manners and)Goyernment: of the Crs 
tans (who were very wiſe: and ew 1x 
_ choſe. of al: Ionian. '£orr 5a 
enunate peonlte': as cans, p- t 
politiomthep.. find ho roi A healthful _ 
ſickly body, -are enabled; ito diſtinguiſhy'the 
ſwelling of a:[Droplie from. a (good and 
thriviog habit, wa areal health tromothat 
which bur appears. {0.'. Here had he'the 
firſtſight of Homer's: Work, : which were 
preſerved mall probability'by the polſteri- 
ty of Cleobulus:| and having obſerv'd 'rhat 
the few looſe expreſſions and aQtions ob ill 
example 


os 2. 
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'E " le which are to be found in his Po- 
s, were very much out-wei Wd b thofe 
x Maxims of Stare and rules "of Morali-' 
hve are frequ ently couch'd under. 
very Fictions 


ph FR ſer himſelf cagerly 
to Hanſeribe and digeſt them into order, 


ing they rs be of 'good uſe in 
own Count ry: and to "his immortal 


as1 
borpor be it' aid, he was the firſt who 


the Works of this tnoſt admirable 
0 credit in Greece ': fot though ſome 
ou of them" lay ſcatrerd' before in 
w private hands (who ſet a great value 
q them,) yet were'thity never publiſhed 
f ere nor - Sa admited, before the 


t e of Lycargi 


The Agyptions fay' that he took a Voy+74i, 4 
i The Ap he Boing nick 2D 


thy ich Tel wa yo ſeparating the. Soul- "enfrncd 
oth their Fandyrafts and Mecha; ty 


fy 


| he reſolv'd toimirate them at Laces Groth 2h 
Levis and, this diſtinftion of their Pro-  Nerdene, 
bas 10ns, As it prevented confuſion,it. encreaſed 
ik ſtrength, and cauſing re ry, added 

to the State, Bur as for his Voyages 
Tot date Africk, and the Indies, and 
conferences there with the Gywmnoſophiſts, 
the whole relation (as far as I can find) 
reſts on the lingle credit of Arifocrates, the 
Son of Hino hes | 


Q z 2 Durifft 


pr he at. 06 apply*d himſelf without, loſs of tinte to 


te LIFE; ; VokL 


- 


« ol WE uw d J X "Y | 
_ During the abſence of Lycargas, tough, 
he was cheaply parted with, he, was, dear- 
ly.miſs'd at Lacedemen, and'a great many 
Embaſſies were ſent to pray his return, *fot 
Kiogs indeed we have iid! they) who wear 
the marks and aſſume the titles of Royalty, 
bur as. for, the inward qualities of their - 


- minds, they' have; nothing by, which they, 


are to be diſtioguiſh'd, from their Subjeds : 
adding,' that jn him alone-was_ the true 
foundation - of Sovereignty, to be ſeen, a 
Nature aſe to Rule,: and a Geyias of that 
ſtrength that it, made him at the ſame time 
lov'd and reverenced by the people. Tho 
this ſcern'd a little to refleQ, * yet were. not 
the Kings themſelves averſe from his return, 
tor they; look'd upon, -his preſence. as. a 
bulwark for them , agaioſt the growing 
inſoſencies of the people... 

Things being in this poſture at his return, 


r-rarions a through”. Reformation, arid. reſoly*d to 
he made. change the whole face of the Commorn- 


wealth : | for, what could” a few pafticular 
Laws afd a partial alteration avail, when 
there was an yniverſal corruption of all or- 
ders and degrees of Men' in the State ?. He 
took "therefore the courſe wiſe Phyſicians 
ble, when they have to do with one who 
Iabours under 'a complication of Diſeaſes, 
they are not content to obviate one or two 
Mi 0 of 


ValoT. ff L YC UR:GUS. 
okehem, bur follow him: whhs:purges:an& 
efting | 


- bloody -ugtil '"they.o haves quite; 
draig'd him of the: peccarit .hurhours,; and; 
exthatſtedthe corrupt: maſs:af:his' blood-<. 
This done,: they-rettore him; by :degrees,. 
and:preſcribe a regimen: of .Diex;quite con-) 
trary/to the former: the Reader will eaſily. 
make: the application. ' Having thus-prox, 
jted-things,,' away: be goes! t0::{2e/phy ta) 
conſult” Apolla-there,, ' which: having, done, 

and offered his Sacrafice, ' he returned with, 
that tenowned Oracle; in which he is call/d;,* 0 
belaved: of ape fri - rather God. than «: 1:»grb 
Man : that  his.Prayers: were heard, that” Mere: 
hisLaws ſhould be the beſt, and/the Com: 
menwealth which! abſerved them the moſt 
fambus in the World. Encouraged by 

theſe things, .'be ſet himſelf ro-bring over 
ta:chis ſide the leading Men of Sparta, eys! 
boeting them to give him ahelping band: 

in this great undertaking, he broke it firſt, 

ta his:particular: friends, and then. by: de- 

grees: be gained gthers ;- at laſt.he animated 

them: altopether:\to-put his deſign in _exe+ 
Eution. :- Whenthings were, ripe for ation, 

he; gave order to thirty of the priacipal 

mea 'of- Sperts'ito- be realy; arm'd at the 
Market-place :by break of the day, to the 

end .that he might ſtrike a.terrour' 1nto the 

oÞP ifite party :' Herwippus bath fer down 


;names.:of twenty of the moſt eminent 


Q 3 of 


g--—=_y 


pur” 


9 
ws of them; ':but 'the name" of! him whom(Ly 
carg#s molt confided in, :and'who was of 
mott uſe rorhim, 'both-jn-miaking his Laws, 


© Hei(quinred! dusi Refugs; 
07 uradhabd the:confedera 
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and putting them in exgcution,'. was! Wriths 
wiadas. 'T bings growingitq a wmule,; Kung 
Charilaws.gpprehendiog 'thae it :was a \Con« 
ſpiricy | againſt his Peoſon;;:800k- SanCtyary 
inthe Temple /of | Mizerws:the:Protefitreſs; 
beiog  ſ6bn0after ;undegeived,.- and phe iin 
heart againg.and having taken an-Oathoof 
rhem that:they had noitmeanable- defigns; 
with' chem: 'of 


Jo gentle' and flexible-a 


elition'he _ 
afd almb{t>roo, good [naturtd::for a Kiby' 


co which [Uribdlaws his Parther in the Go 
verninenti- alluded j . when hearing/dvimi 
highly-'extol'd;.for: his: goodneſs, ' he aid, 
how .can4he!be otherwiſe: thaw a' gracious 
Prince, ' for he is::pood |gven ro- the worſt 
of men 20 | ff 4:3 19bty 3n - £1133 C1 

2 Amongſt'the' many:changes-and'/altera- 
tions whith''Eycargus madey the firſt and-of 
gxeatcſt importance was" the-eſtabliſhmenr 
of the Senate, which having power. equab 
ro''the 'Kings in mattersot+-great+ conſes 
querice, did (as Plato expreſies'it) with ts 
pblegm allay :and qualitie the hot 'comple< 
xion of a Monarchy, ſervidasa Rampart a- 
Fainſt the infolence of the Peopley and qo 
ways kept the Commonweahthoin good rk! 
7. : =o per, 
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j##.""'Bdr- the State which before?tird no! 
fir Baſis to ſtand upon, ut lean'd” one 
white® towards' an * abſolyr Moharch 


n\. the people. had the berree of 
it) foiftd in” this glen of the. Se- 
nate -2 avhunterphils, -which' always kept 
things in a juſt” eqiiilibriam.” or the 
Twenty Figt he wy s adhered\.ro'the wea- 
i wn put chenſelvies fike a weight 
ti we Scale, vnril rtity. hall redu- 

*the other to a Ballance, *As For, the de- 
reeminare number of T wenty 'Eight, Ari- 
þ js of opinion that it fo fell our, becauſe 
two of the > Aﬀociafes for want of Courage 


afſares 'us that there were but Twenty 
of the Confederates at 'firtt: perhaps 
there is ſome myſtery inthe number which 
confiits%f ſeven multiply*d d by t forir, and 1s 
the' firſt of perfeCt hainBers altet tix; being, 
—_— is, equal to'irs ſides. For my part, 
fot believe thar Lyearges had any ſuch 
Boris es'7n his head, 'bur pirch'd Sms the 
nurhber'' of Twenty Eight,” that, the two 
Kings being reckoned amongſt chem, they 
might be "Thirty in all. So eagerly {ct 
was Lycarews npon this Eſtablifhment in- 
vente by himſelf, thar he took a Journey 
to Delphi to credit it: by the approbation of 
Q 4 the 


(Wh the 'Kings hid the \ u) r 'han ) 
ariorher while towards :P re'Demo- 


fell off from the Enterprize ; bur Spherus 


2 (The EF FE Þ Jabol 
the. Oracle, who ,gaye. him, the. Famous 
Rhetrg, ..or fundamental, Stature;\ which 

; After that yu have built «Toms 


bat edi] 
fe 29 ah run hogs 


Foc all be compyiz's, . and 
ſball from time to Fg. cal. the Peggle: to, an 


Aſſemkly betwjxt Balyca, aud. Cnacion, mhere 
the Sexate (ball: propgand things to. the Com: 
mons, who (pak, got Jv « 


| /e pawer to ge Fe Hf; 
on their . propoſals, . but: only, to give. aryefuſ 
their aſſent; and it ſhall he..1y the power, of, the 
Senate t0 diſſolve the. Aſſembly. Ber 1xL. | 
Balyca and Cnacion '( now. called; ,oipule 
their Aſſemblies were, held, fox, they, had 
no ſpacious Ca hon richly hvag and 
furniſhed to receive them in: tor 1,ycur; 
was of Qpinion that ſuch Theatrical.Qrna- 
ments were ſo far from, advantaging them 
1n their Counſels, that they were rather.an 
hinderance, , by diverting their attention 
from the buſineſs before. them, . to | gape 
upon the Statues and PiQtures, and . Roofs 
curioutly fretted, the uſual embeliſhments 
of ſuch places amongſt the other Greci- 
ans, The People then being thus afſem- 
blcd'in the open air, it was not allow'd to 
any one pf their order to give his advice, 
but only eithicr to ragifie or rejeQ what 
EE WO ſhould 
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ſhould-rbepropoundedh2ro theirby ! the 
King »0r 11Sehate. | Bur: becauſe) iv! fel bun; 
afterwasds,that. the People made” gtoſfes 
the. zntenn!of! the. Kings:and Senptey and: 
ometimeg 100-/ by  addifig -or 'razing i'out 
whole-Serftences, perventedthe ſenſe King 
Polydorws And (Theapompus (to be even with: 


Clauſegi zFhat if the/People: ſhould gao:.ns 
bout/ te make(alterationrin\itherDecrees.of 
the .Senatep or te enlatgeror limitiche:ſenſe 
of: them; thas' it {hould:ibe lawful foruthe 
King afidrScinate! to make: yoid their ;refalv. 
tioDs, ' and! ro-dchlolverthe! Aﬀernbly# -/Þhis 
buſing(s -was ſa dexterouſly;managed;! thyv 
It paſt wx toy people-tot as authentick 
25 the reſt'of; the Rherrayas appears by thele 
Verſes of Tyrtets, , iT 591 {39h 197 


3 4 s * 


If, Spartgns,p,me deſire that Heaven ſhoald'bleſi 
Four New-bory State withiaſting happinejs, : 
Fear what: A pollo's Oreclt commands :” ? ft 
oye puts the; Seeptre into Princes hands. ' 
et them Command ; let Senators dtbate- 
The deep Affairs, and Intereſts of Stabe's ; > 
Flear, je, and give aſſent, 4nd reverence pay, 
And know, "tis Subjetts priviledge-—>to obey. 


Although 


them. in:their own! kiod)inferted: into- the; * 
Rhetre (aricgrand | Decrerad - the, following: 


- = ts amd OG A. ; LEASE rn 


* Plato 10 and prefing, and ane * 


great 
friend to 4 


doparchy, 


Although Lycargas had-1o this-'manner! 


us'd all the quahticatioris poflibleidn the Go« 


vernment ot his Commonwealth, :yet thoſe 
who ſucceeded/himi thoughtthar:the ſmalt- 


ftiefs. of - the number 'of | which the'Senate. 


conſifted, made then ſomewhat imperious 
(as Plato ſays) 
they-wanteda Bridle, which Bridle was the 
power:of the: Ephort, eftabliſh/di ' hundred 
and thirty years after che deathpf 'Lyowyw) 
Elatzs was the'firftiwho had:this Dignity 
conferr'd-upon  himpan/ the *Reign of Ki 
The T, whom-when hs Queetvapbraid: 
ed 'one! day; that he'would leave the'regal 
Power to his Childremteſs tharmhimſelf had 
received'it front his 'Anceſtors, 'he'told her 
char ſhe: was much miſtaken, for: te ſhould 
teave it ſo: much 'greater chan he'found it, 
by how muctr it was' more'(likely to laſt, 
For indeed the Preropative'being\thus kept 
within ſome reaſonable bounds, at once he 
freed himſelf from the envy, and ſecur'd 
himſelf from the danger,-to-whiohian'un- 
limited. jurifdiction' Tres expoſed. $0 that 
the Spartan Kin _— much better ofcer it 
than thew Neighbours at M-ſſ-meand- 4rgos; 
whody\fcrewing'their in Art roo high, 
crack*d'ir," ahd tor'want of yielding « little 
to the populacy lol all. 

Indeed; whabever ſhall rake a proſpe& 
of rhe Seditions and Civil Wars which - 

fy fe 
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fell cheſe borderidg; Nations, (to-whom they 
Were as'near ds 4n blood as ſituation) 
will find: good! reaſon to adinite the pro- 
found wiſdom andprovidence 'of Lycargae ; 
for theſe _ Anna in their firſt riſe: were 
equa], .or. e were any odds, th 
on>the ſideof the Me ffewias and iT 
who '1n- the: deciſion of the! Country were 
more fortuvate than the Spartovr': (yerwas 
flouriſh: :but! of .ſmalll continuance, 
n falling into. confufian,' partly by the 
difpolition! efixhoipe] Kings, and; 
vernableneſs: of ithe peo+ 
cir ſetvileand. diſgrace. 
chadigibe; nw -t appear t0'the whole! 
world, that it is drie:of the greateſt Bleffings 
wiyct Hedvon canifend down upon any Na- 
tion, to: give:then ſo wiſe a Law-giver, who 
eduld/ ſer»: boutfds to: thoſe-two 1nterfering 
powers;: and'of;'{uch :yarring elements 


[xm ondetly:Commoriweaich. But of | 


this L ſhall layymore inits due place; (7 1 

-::After the creation 1 of the HIS Sena« 
our his next: rask, | and+4indeed the moſt 
hazardoushe ever: undertook. was.the ania- 
kmg'a (\new! diviſion of thieir-Lands, For 
there was a very {trange inequality amongſt 
the: Inhabitants. of: Sparts,'{o that the City 
was {urchdrged. wick a tuultitude of beg- 
earlyand* neceflizous” perſons, -» whilſt the 
Lands and.Money were engrolled by a few : 


t3 therctore 


45 
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therefore to-the end thar:he migtit baniſh 
gut» of..'xhe- State Luxury and :Arrogancey 
(the; vices of che:rich,) and Hwy: and King 
yery, (the uſual .faultsrpt.therpoory i:and 
the ſource of! alb:miſchiets;* Want and. Su! 
perfluity, he obtained of ther £0 renounge 
their properties;: and to conſtat-to anew 
diviſion. ofthe Land: that.thby Should live 
all-with the iequality ant] 4rendlinefs:cob 
Co-heirs and Brorhers: ſorharitheretbei 
no other | way; lefr\to\mounrto gidegtee; 
eminence. above/xhe ne({t;i|chacb-become 
more valiant-and» more vertuous!than t 
Ambition began. to'be 4 gdadvſubjedh, 1and: 
men' upon the ufe/pf-thofe tneans:by whith 
wue honour is to beacquir?d; 2: 71 261 19 
.. Having gptreheir 'conſeat £0vbs iptopoy 
fals;- henmmedittely pot:them1nexecutions 
and having cexacly' ſurveyid:; the whole 
Country ot -Larowa, the divadedut into this 
ty thouſand equah fhares, }and-:the) Liberties 
of the Ciry;0f Sparta. into;inine | thouſand, 
and theſe he diſtributed tra the Inhabitants 
ot the City,»as:he did, the orhers ro them 
who - dwelr/ igp\the' Country: Some” At. 
thors ſay :&liav;-he made |but- ſix thouſand 
lots for the. Onizens of Sparta, - and that 
King Polydare added three thoufand' more. 
Others ſay that | Podore doabled.the num 
ber Lycarexs had made, . which: (according 


ro them) was but four- thouſand; hve hun: 
ded. 
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dred,, A lot was ſo much as to yield one 
ear with another about ſeventy Buſhels of 
Grain: for che Maſter of the Family, and 


o 


twelye for his Wife with a ſuitable propor- 
tion of OiLand Wine. And this he thought 
ſufficient to keep. their bodies.in good health 
and Iluſty, and as for ſuperfluities he defign'd 
wholly to retrench them. It is reported, 
that as he returned from a Journey ſome 
time after the diviſion of the Lands, in har- 
veſt time, the ground baing newly reap'd, 
obſerving the Sheaves to bg all equal, and 
the Shocks of the ſame bigneſs, he ſmiling- 
ly ſaid to thoſe about him, methinks Lace- 
demon is like the Inheritance of a great many 
Brothers, which have newly. made adiviſion 
amongſt themſelves. 


w 3 


Not contented with this, he reſolv*d to 
make a diviſion of their Moveables roo, that 
there might be_ no odious diſtinQtion' or 
inequality Jeft among(t chem ; bur figding 
that it would be very dangerous . to $0 
about 'it apcaly, he bethoughr himlſclf of 


this ſtratagery. © He com nanded that all 
Gold and Silver'Coin ould be cry*'d down, 
and that only a fort of Money made 'of 
Iron ſhould be current, whereof a great 
weight ,and quantity was. but very little 
worth : fo that to lay up twenty, or thirty 
pounds, there was requir'd a pretty large 
Chamber, and co remoye 1it,. nothing lels 

than 
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than a yoke of Oxen.,B 7 this" idvention, 
gind, how many i 


it is ſcarcely. co b&imagin'd 
crable Vices were baniſtd,Latedemor': | fo, 
who would rob atother of eu ſcury) 
ſort of Coin ? who would itjiiftly decait 
it ? who would cheat and cifcuttvent, 'be 
brib'd or turn, Knight of the Poſt rocompaſs 
it ? when that it was not efie to be hid 


when a man tad it, nor brought a' min any 
credit in the world by the poſfefſion of ir, 
nor could ſerve for any uſe when you had 
cut it'in pjeces: 'for when it was red hot 
and juſt ſartiptd, they quench'd if in Vine» 
gar, and by thaf means made it almoſt un- 
malleable by its hardneſs. * 

| Tn the next plate he baniſſfd all Arts that 
were not abſolutely neceſſary ; "but here he 
might almoſt have fpar*d his Ptoclamation: 
for they of themſelves would have gone after 
the Gold and Silver, the money which re- 
main'd being not {6 proper payment for cu- 
rious Pieces : for being of Iron'it was ſcarce- 
ly portable, neither it they ſhould take fo 
muck pains as to export it, 'wogld ir paſs 
among(t the other 'Greciazis, who were fo 
far from yaluing it, that they thought it one 
of the moſt ridiculous things in the world, 
Thus was foreign. Traffick 'almoſt utrerly 
cut off, for neither could” the 'Lacedemont- 
ans buy any Merchandiſe of Strangers, nei- 
ther did any Merchants think it worth = 
whue 


———— 
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while to' bring} idtheir Goods to any pait 
of Laconia, Forthe'ſame reaſon, they were 
not -peſtered with any pedantical Peathers 
of Rhetorick, with Gypties, Fortune-tellers, 
and Calculators of Nativities ; -no pimpirj; 
co of youth brought their Ladies © 
compoſition, or their Boys to'beunnatural- 
ly abuyg'd: there ; no Goldſmiths, and En- 
pravers,/ no. Jewellers'and Perfumers'were 
to *be found amongſt them, for there wes 
no money: {o that Luxuty being depriv'd 
of that which fed and fomented it (being 
uite ſtarved out) was forc'd to quit their 
;ountry,, and ſeek it ſelf one elſewhere. For 
the rich had no preeminence here oyer the 
poor, and their riches and abundance, ha- 
ving no opportunity of appearing and boa- 
fling; of ir ſelf jn publick, were forced to 
remain uſeleſs at home, © a coftiy prey to 
the ruſt 'and' the moth. Their thoughts 
being thus taken off from things ſuperflu- 
ous, chey became excellent Artiſts in thoſe 
which were neceſſary : ſo that Bedſteads, 
Chairs and Tables, and ſuch like ſtaple U- 
tenſils in a Family, were admirably well 
made there, particularly 'their Cup 'was 
very'\much in faſhion, and bought up by 
Souldiers, as Cyitias reports, for the colour 
and thickneſs of the Cup hindred the mud- 
dineſs of the dirty water (which upon mar- 
ches muſt often be drunk) from being = 
| ceived ; 
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ceived: and the Figure of it-wasfſuch, 'that 
the, mud ſank: to $he bottom, or. ſtuck to 
the: ſides, | {o. that only rhe; pureſt'part of 
the: water came to the mouth of him thar 
| drank it. And. thisskill 'of-rheits, though 
in migute things;,- was mainl ow1ng” to 
their, Law-giver, who took off their minds 
fron, the endlgfs' care 'of /providing| the 
means and inſtruments of Luxury, to 4” 
only..to. thoſe xhings which. were of _ 
and indiſpealable ule... 36037 « 

Lhe laſt and moſt maſterly Aroke of this 
excellent, Philpfapher, by which be. ſtruck 
at the. very. roots, of Luxury, and extermis 
nated. utterly the defire -of:riches, | was: tho 
Ordinance he made, that they ſhould alt eat 
in.common, , of the;fame meat, and of fuch 
kinds 2s were {pecify*d in the. Decree : bft 
whigh, it, was ,exprelly' forbid 'to: pamper: 
themlelyes in; private, to uſe rich: G—_ 
ay magnificent Tables, abuſing the' la 

excelicoat Workmen, and delivering Ns, 
{chves up into the: hands of their Buthers 
and..Cooks, who! us'd to Cram them in 
Cargetrs, as they fattced up the Beeſts and: 
the, .Powltrey they fed on : by this way of 
life heir mangers were not only corrupted, 
but t!:cir bodies roo, wereenſeebled ; fo that. 
piving the rein #6 their ſenſual Appetites, 


thy. 1ttood in need of long {leep, and hot: 
Lav 0'sy, and, in a word, -0t \as' much care- 


and 
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and attendance as if they were continually 
Sick, It was certainly an extraordinary 
thing to have brought about ſuch an Enter- 
priſe: as this, bur a greater yet to have et- 
teted by the frugality of their publick Ta- 
bles, that their riches ſhould be priviledg'd 
from the hands of rapine, nay rather (as 
Theophraſtus obſerves) ſhould be utterly de- 


”— — 
a I 
g : 


graded, * loſing their property, and almoſt _ 


their very nature, ſo that they, no longer 
were the objects of envy. For, the rich be- 
ing oblig*d to partake of the ſame fare with 
the poor, they could not make uſe of, or 
enjoy their choice yiands, nor ſo much as 
pleale their vain humours, by making a 
ſhew and vauating of them to. the World, 
$0 that the common Proverb that Plats 
(the God of Riches) is blind, was no where 
o literally verify*d as in Sparta : for there 
he was kept. continually Blizd, or. rather 
like a dead Carcaſe, ſenſeleſs, motionleſs, 
235 when he lay wrapt up in the dark en 
trails of the Earth. Nor could they take 
any refetion in private before they came 
to the publick Halls, for every one had 
an eye upon them who did not eat and 
drink with a good ſtomach, and reproach- 
« them with the name of dainty and et- 

keminate, 
This laſt Ordinance bore very hard upon 
the wealthier fort of Men, ſo that being _ 
R 0 
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of all patience they made an infurreQion 
againſt Lycargas, and trom il] words came 
to 'blows, to that at keagrh he was forced 
to run out of the Aſſembly, and make to 
SanQtuary to fave his life: by good hap he 
got before all the reſt, excepring one Alcan- 


_ fr, es Gentleman otherwiſe nor ill 
k 


accomplifh%d7 but too haſty and Chdlerick) 


_ whocame+up ſo clofe to him, as that,'whilſt 


he turn'd himſelf about co fee who was near 
him, he {truck him .upon the face, and beat 
out one of his eyes, | The incomparable 
Philofr pher was fo far” from being daunted 
and drfcouraged by this accident, that he 
ſtop'd ſhort, and ſhew*d his reverend face all 
in a gore bluod to his/ 1ngrateful Country: 
men': they were fo ſtrangely ſurpris?d and 
aſhan'd ro ſee it, that they immediately 
begged pardon, offer*d him any fort of re- 
paration, and 'deliver'd Alcander into his 
hands 'to/be puniſhed as he ſhould think fit. 
Lycargus, having thank'd them for their 
care of -his Perſon, diſmifs'd them all, ex- 
cepting only Alcander ; taking him with 
him into his Houſe he neither did nor faid 
any thing ſeverely to him, but diſmiſſing 
choſe whoſe place it was, he order*'d Alcan 
der to wait upon him at Table : the young 
man, though not uſed to ſervile employ- 
ments, without murmuring or repining did 
as he was commanded : betng thus _=_ 

um 
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him he had opportunity to obſerve in him 
(beſides the natural goodneſs and mildneſs 
of his temper) an extraordinary ſobriety in 
his diet, and a ſtrength of complexion pro- 
ceeding from it, which no labours and fa- 
tigues were able to ſurmount. He was fo 
raviſh'd with admiration of theſe excellent 

ualities, that of an Enemy he became one 
of his moſt zealous admirers, and told his 
Friends and Relations, that Lyrargus was 
not that -oroſe and iÞ-natur'd Man whom 
they had formerly took him for, but of the 
{ſweeteſt and moſt Gentleman-like diſpofi» 
tion in the world. And thus did Lycurgws 
(for chaſtiſement of his fault) make of a 
wild and diſſolute young Man, one of the 
diſcreeteſt Citizens of Sparre. 

In memory of this accident Lycargw 
built a Temple to Mizerva, firnam'd Op- 
tilete, from a word which in the Dorick 
Diale& ſignifies the preſerver of the ſight : 
for ſorte Authors, of which Dioſcorides is 
one (who wrote a Treatife of the Com- 
monwealth of Sparta) ſay that he was 
wounded indeed, but did not lofe his eye 
with' the blow: and this was the caule of 
the dedication of that Temple. Be this as 
it will, certain it is, that this mifadventure 
was the cauſe thar the Lacedomonians ne- 
ver bring any Arms, no not {0 much as a 


Staff into their publick Aſemblics, 
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- But to return to their publick repaſts, 
which had ſeveral names in Greek : for the 
Candiots call'd them *A»dpaa (becaule the 
men only icame to - them : ) The Lacede. 
monians calld them $«4ime (trom a word 
which ſignifies Parſimony, becauſe they 
were ſo many Schools of Sobriety) or 
$1aimax,; that 1s, Feaſts of Love, becauſe that 
by eating and drinking together they had 
opportunity of making Friends. To put 
in my own conjecture, perhaps they, were 
ſimply calld*E#\imz{Eating-Houſes)for ſuch 
the word 1s by the ſubtraction of one. let- 
ter. They met by companies of Fifteen, 
over or under, and each of them , ſtood 
bound to bring in monthly a Buſhel of 
Meal, eight Galons of Wine, five Pounds 
of Cheeſe, two Pounds and a halt of Figs, 
tor their deſſert, and a little Money to buy 
Fleſh and Fiſh withal. - Beſides this, when 
any of them made Sacrifice to the Gods, 
they always ſent a dole- to the Common- 
hall: and likewiſe when any one of them 
had been a Huating, he ſent thither a part 
of the Veniſon he had kill'd, and theſe rwo 
were the only allawable excuſes for ſup- 
ping at home, This cuſtom of cating to- 
gether was obſerv*d iritly for a great while 
afterwards: inſomuch that gw, King of 
Lacedzmon, having vanquiſh'd the Athe- 
»ians, and ſending tor his Commons at his 

return 
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return home, becauſe he deſired to eat pri- 
vately with his Queen, was refus'd by the 
Polemarchi: which cefuſal, when he reſeat- 
ed ſo much as to omit the Euchariſtical Sa- 
crifices, which uſed ro be made for a War 
happily ended, they were lo far from ask- 
ing his pardon, that they ſet a fine upon his 
head, and obliged him to pay it. 

They us'd to ſend their Children to theſe 
Tables as to Schools of temperance and 
good husbandry : here they were inſtrutted 
n State-affairs, not by mercenary Pedants, 
but, by experienced Stateſmen : here they 
learn'd the Art of Converſation, to droll 
without refl-ing, and to make jeits at the 
coſt of no man's reputation : and withal to 
take a jeſt with the ſame innocence and un- 
concernedneſs that they gave one. In this 
point of good breeding the Lacea.emonians 
exceeded all the People of Greeze : but it 
any man were out of humour, or was not 
of a nature to. bear a jeſt, upon the leaſt 
hint given there was no more to be laid ro 
him : jt was cuſtomary allo for the -eldelt 
man in the company to tell each of them, 
as they Came In, Look Ye, Sir, not 4 word 
ſaid in company muſt go out of this Dovr, 
and withal he pointed to it. When any 
one had a deſire to be admitted into any 
of theſe little Socjeties, he was to vo 
through this manner of probation: ez 
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man in the company took a little ball of 
ſoft bread (a cuſtom much like that of Bal- 
lotting in other places) which they were to 
throw intoa deep Baſin, which a Waiter 
carried round upon his head: thoſe that 
lik*'d the perſon to be choſen drop*d their 
Ball into the Baſin without altering the 
figure; and thoſe who diſliked him preſsd 
it betwixt their fingers, and made it flat: 
and this Ggnify'd as much as a zegative 
voice; for if there were but one of theſe 
flatted pieces in the Baſin the Suiter was 
rejxted; ſo curious they were 1n the choice 
of their company, and fo tender of diſguſt- 
ing any one member in it, by taking in a 
man unacceptable to him, Their principal 
Diſh was a ſort of black Broth, which was 
ſo much valued that the elderly ſort fed 
only upon that, leaving what fleſh there 
was to the younger ſort, 

They ſay that a certain King of Portws, 


ws rod having heard much of this black Broth of 
ſus the 13. EDEITS, ſent for a Lacedemonian Cook on 


rent. Cic, purpoſe to make him ſome : he had no foon- 


'T uſc, 


er taſted jt but he found is was abominable : 
tne Cook ſeeing him out of conceit with it, 
told him; Sir, ts make this Broth reliſh, you 
ſhould have batl'd your ſelf firſt in the River 

of Eurotas, 
Having eaten and drank thus moderate: 
ly, every man went to his home without 
lights : 
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lights : tor the uſe of them was utterly forbid, 
to the end that they might accuſtom chem- 
{elves to march boldly in the dark. And fuch 
was the order and faſhion of their Meals. 
Lytargus would never reduce his Laws 
into writing ; nay, it it expreſly forbid in 
the Rhetra; tor he thought that the moſt 
material points, and ſuch as molt directly 


tended to the publick welfare, being im 


printed on the hearts of their Yourh by a 
good Education, and by a conttaar and ha- 
bitual obſervance of them, becoming a fe- 
cond Nature, would ſupply the place of a 
Law and Law-giver in them all the reſt of 
their Lives: and as for things of leſſer im- 
_ as pecuniary contracts, and fuch 
ike, the forms of which ought to be chang'd 
as occaſion requires, and in tract of time 
become inſufficient for the ends they were 
intended for, he thought it the beſt way to 
leave them to every man's diſcretion, and to 
| preſcribe no certain form at all : he left there- 
fore no inviolable cuſtom in ſuch caſes, wil- 
| ling that the manner and form of bargain- 
ing ſhould be alter'd according to the cir- 
cumſtances of time, and determinations of 
men of the foundelt judgment. For he 
was per{waded that without good educati- 
on the belt Laws in the world ſignify*d no- 
thing, and where that was they were in a 
manager {uperfluous, 
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One branch then of the Rhetras was, that 
their Laws ſhould not be written, another 
branch of it is particularly levelPd againſt 
Luxury and expenfiveneſs : for by it 1t was 
ordained, That the Ceilings of their Houles 
{hould only be wrought by the Ax, and 
their Gates and Doors ſmooth'd only by 
the Saw. And this was not without my- 
ſtery:; for it Epaminondas could ſay with 
ſo good a grace, inviting ſome Friends to 
his Table, Come, Gentlemen, be ſecure, T rea- 
ſon would never come to ſuch a poor Dinner 
a this; why might not this great Law-gi- 
ver 1n all probability have thought that 
{uch ill-favour'd Houſes would never be ca- 
pable of, receiving Luxury and Superfluity ? 
For a man mult have a more than ordinary 
{hare of folly that would furniſh ſuch Rooms 
with embroidered Beds, and Hangings of 
Arras, that would be ferv*d in Plate upon 
a rough hewn "Table, and pretend to pomp 
and magnificence 1n a Houſe - which was al- 
molt roo narrow for the receſ/ities of lite. 
And doubtleſs he had good reaſon to think 
that they would proportion their .Beds to 
their Houſe, and their Coverlets to their 
Beds, and that the reſt of their Goods and 
Furniture would be ſuitable to them. Ir is 
reported that King Leectichidas, the firit of 
that name, was ſo little uſed to the ſight of 
carv'd Work, that, being entertain'd at ws 
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rinth in a ſtately Room, he was much ſur- 
pris*d to ſee the Timber and Ceiling ſo tine- 
ly wrought, and asked his Hoſt, wyether 
the Trees grew ſo in his Country ? | 

A third Ordinance of this forementioned 
Rhetra was, That they ſhould not make 
War often, or long, with the ſame Enemy, 
leſt that they ſhould train and inſtru them 
in the art of War by having ofcen to do 
with them : and by forcing them to defend 
themſelves, at length teach them to be the 
aggreſſours: and tor breaking this Law was 
Age(ilaus much blamed a long time after, 
by making ſuch continual incurſions into 
Beotia, that at length he taught that Pec- 
ple tro make head apainſt the Lacedemoni- - 
ans; and therefore Antalcidas, ſeeing him 
wounded one day, ſaid to him, that he was 
very well paid for making the Thebans 
good Souldiers whether they would or no. 
And thele Laws were called the Rhetra, 
that is to fay, not inventions of Mans Wil- 
dom, but Divine Sanctions and Revelati- 
ons from Heaven. 

In order to the good Education of their 
Youth (which, as I ſaid before, he thought 
the molt important and nobleſt Work of a 
Law-giver) he weat ſo far back as to take 
inro confideration their very Conception 
and Birth, by regulating their Marriaves. 
For Arrftotle wrovgs the memory of c!11s £41. 1i?, 7, 
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excellent Perſon, by bearing us in hand 
that, after he had try*d all manner of ways 
to reduce the Women to more modeſty 
and ſobriety, he was at laſt forc'd to leave 
them as they were : becauſe that in the ab- 


ſence of their Husbands, who ſpeat the beſt 


part of their lives in the Wars, their Wives 
made themſelves abſoluteMiftreſles at home, 
and would be treated with as much reſpe& 
as it they had been ſo many Queens. But 
by his good leave it is a miſtake ; for he 
took for that Sex too all the care that was 
pollible : for an inſtanceof it, he ordered the 
Maidens to exerciſe themſelves with Wreſt- 
ling, Running, throwing the Bar, and cas» 
ſting the Dare, to the end that the Fruit 
they conceived might take deeper root, 
and grow ſtrong, and ſpread ir ſelf in ſtrong 
and healthy Bodies; and withal that they 
might be the more able to undergo the pains 
of Child-bearing. And to the end he might 
take away their over-great tenderneſs, and 
that acquired womaniſhneſs which vain cu- 
ſtom hath added to the nateral, he ordered 
that they ſhould go naked as well as the 
young Men, and dance too in that conditi- 
on at their ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, 
ſinging certain Songs, whilſt the young 
Men itood in a ring about them, ſeeing 
and hearing them : in theſe Songs they now 
and then gave a fatyrical glance upon _ 

who 
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who had miſ-behaved themſelves in the 
Wars ; and ſometimes ſang Encomiums up- 
on thoſe who had done any gallant Attion, 
and by theſe means enflamed the younger 
ſort with an emulation of their Glory. 
Thoſe that were thus commended went 
away brave and well fatisfy*'d with them- 
| ſelves, and thoſe who were rally'd, were as 
ſenſibly rouch*d with it, as if they had been 
formally and feverely reprimanded ; and ſo 
much the more, becauſe the King and 
whole Court ſaw and heard all that paſs'd. 
Now though it may ſeem ſtrange that Wo= 
men ſhould appear thus naked in publick, 
yet may it be ſaid, that #rue modeſty was 
obſerv'd and wantonneſs excluded : they 
were ſuffictently clad in their xative inno- 
cence and ſimplicity, and wore the livery 
of the lovely original couple. "The end 
of their exerciſe was to make themſelves 
more ative and vigorous, to the end that 
they might bear away the prize one from 
another, and at laſt come to diſpute it with 
the Men. From hence came that ſenſe of 
honour and nobleneſs of Spirit, of which 
we have an inſtance in Gorgo, the Wife 
of King Leonidas, who being told, in dil- 
courſe with ſome Foreign Ladies, that the 
Women of Lacedemon were they only of 
the World who had an Empire over the 
Men, ſhe briskly reparty*d, that there was 
| good 
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good reaſon, for they were the only Woe 
men. who brought forth Men. Laſtly, 
theſe publick procefſions of the Maidens, 
and their appearing naked in their exerciſes 
and dancings, were Provocations and Baits 
to ſtir up and allure the young Men to Mar- 
riage: and that not upon Geometrical rea- 
ſons (as Plato calls them) ſuch as Intereſt, 
and equality of Fortune and Birth, but from 
the hw conſtraint and uanſophiſticared 
dittates of Nature, from that myſterious 
agreement and ſympathy of minds which 
alone can make Men happy in a married 
eſtate. Beſides this, that he might pro- 
mote Marriage more effectually, thoſe who 
continued Batchelors were made infamous 
by Law ; for they were excluded from the 
ſight of thoſe publick Proceſſions in which 
the young Men and Maidens danc'd naked ; 
nay, the Officers compelPd them to march 
naked themſelves round the Market-place 
in the very depth of Winter, f1nging a cer- 
tain Song to their own diſgrace, that they 
juſtly ſuffer*'d this puniſhment for diſfobey- 
ing the Laws. Moreover they were de- 
priv*d of that reſpeCt and obſervance which 
the younger ſort were oblig'd to pay to 
their Elders : and therefore no man found 
tault with what was faid to Dercyllidas, a 
great Captain, and one who had comman- 


ded Armies; who, as he came into rhe 
place 
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place of Aſſembly, a young Man, inſtead 
of riſing and making room for him, 'told 
him, Sir, you muſt not expect that honour 
from me being young, . Which cannot be 
return'd to me by a -hild. of yours when 
Fam old..::.;;_..' | 
When they had a mind to marry, their 
Courtſhip was a ſort of Rape upon the per- 
ſons whom they had a fancy for, and thoſe 
they choſe not tender and * half Children, * 7be Ro- 
but in the flower of their age, and full ripe Pans 4 
for a Husband : After this, ſhe who manag'd wmery 
the Wedding, comes and ſhaves cloſe the eve 
Hair: of the Bride, dreſſes her up compleat-%e: __ 
ly in Man's Clothes, leaves her upon a Mat- verily 
treſs : this done, in comes the mms, ty . nous 7 
in his every day Clothes, ſober and com- ; 
pos'd, as having ſupp'd at his Ordinary, and 
ſteals in as privately as he can into the 
Room where the Bride lay, unties ber Vir- 
in Zone and takes her into his Embraces ; 
and ſo having ſtay'd ſometime together, 
he returns as ſecretly as he can to his Apart- 
ment with the ret of his Comerades, with 
whom he ſpends all the day, and good part 
of the night too, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort vi- 
fit to his Bride, and that he did with a great 
deal of circumſpection and fear of being dif- 
cover'd; nor was ſhe wanting (as may be 
\uppos'd) on her part, to uſe her Womans 
wit in watching the moſt favourable oppor- 
runiries 
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tunities for their meeting, and making ap- 
pointments when Company was moſt out 
of the way. In this manner they liv'd a 
long time, infomuch that they' frequently 
had Children by their Wives before ever 
they ſaw their Faces by day-light. Their 
interview being thus difficult and rare,ſery'd 
not only for continual exerciſe of their 
Temperance, and further*d very much the 
ends and intention of Marriage, but beſides, 
theſe ſhort Abſences kept their Paſſion ſtill 
alive, which flaggs, and decays and ahes at 
laſt by too ealie Acceſs and fon continu- 
ance 'with the beloved Object : he always 
parted with regret, contriving when they 
ſhould come together again, and thought 
minutes hours till the next meeting : having 
thus ſet Modeſty as a Sentinel over the 
Marriage-bed, he next bethought himſelf 
of a prevention of that wild and woma- 
niſh Paſſhon, Fealouſie., And this he 
— * thought the beſt expedient, to allow Men 
bad as the the freedom of imparting rhe uſe of their 
Diſeaſe, Wives to thoſe whom they ſhould think fir, 
yrvr yr that ſo they might have Children by them; 
h- orh:r and this he would needs make a very com- 
Grzc& mendable piece of Liberality, and laugh'd 
at thoſe who think the violation of their 
Bed ſuch an inſupportable affront, that they 
revenge it by Murthers ofren, and ſome- 


times by cruel Wars, Lycurgws thought a 
an 
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Man not to be blam*d, who being ſtep'd in 
years, 'and having a young Wite, ſhould re- 
commend fome vertuous handlom young 
Man that ſhe might have a Child by him, 


who might inherit the good Qualities of 


ſach a Father ;. and this Child the good Man 
loves as tenderly as if he was of his own 
begetting : on the other fide ; an honeſt Man 
who had love for a married Woman upon 
the account of her Modeſty and the well- 
favour*dneſs of her Children, might with- 
out formality beg of her Husband a nights 
Lodging, that he might have a ſlip of fo 
goodly a Tree, which he might tranſplane 
into his own Garden. And indeed, Lycar- 
gs was of a perſuaſion that Children were 
not ſo much the propriety of their Parents, 
as of the whole Commonwealth, and there- 
fore he would not have %*em begot by the 
firſt Comers, but by the beſt Men that could 
be found : the Laws of other Nations ſeem''d 
to him very defeCtiveand incongruous, who 
were very folicirous for the breed ot their 
Dogs and Horſes, and lent a great way, and 
were at no {inall Charges to get the beſt 
Stallions ; and yet kept their Wives under 
Lock and Key tor fear of other Men, where- 
as themſelves were craz'd, old, or infirm, 
and more fit to propagate Diſeaſes than 
their Speczes : if they had made the leaft re- 
fleftion in the world,they would have taken 
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notice that the Honour and -diſhonour of 


Childrea (who generally derive their good 
or ill Qualities trom thoſe that beget *em) 
doth chiefly redound to thoſe who have 
the charge of their Education ; and if they 
prove ill, they firſt feel the {mart of it. 
Such reaſons' may be alledg'd in favour of 
this Paradox of Lycargws ; but this 1s cer- 
tain, that ſo long as theſe Ordinances were 
obſery*d, the Women were there {0 far from 
that ſcandalous Liberty, which hath ſince 
been objected to them, that they knew not 
what the name of Adultery meant.. A proof 
of this we have in Geradas, a very ancient 
Spartan, who being asked by a ſtranger, 
what puniſhment their Law had appointed 
for Adulterers, he anſwer'd, there are no 
Adulterers in our Countrey : . but, replyed 
the !!ranger, ſuppoſe there were one, and 
the Crime prov*d againſt him, how would 
you puniſh him ? he anſwer'd, that the Ot- 
tender muſt pay to the Plaintiff a Bull with 
a Neck ſo long as that lie might drink of 
the River that ran ar the foot of Taygetm, 
over the top of the Mountain: the Man 
being ſurpris'd at this, ſaid, why, ris impol- 
{thle ro find ſuch a Bull : Geradas {milingly 
reply*'d, *cwas juſt as poſſible to find an 
Adulrerer in Sparta. And fo much I had 
to ſay of their Marriages. 


Nor 
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Nor was it in the power of the Father 
to diſpoſe of the Child as he thought fit, 
but was oblig*d to carry it before the * Try. * They tt 
ers,, (who were ſome of the graveſt men of 77" 51 
the Tribe to which the Cluld belong'd) ca! 4p. 
their buſineſs it was carefully to view the 
Infant, and if they found it luſty and well- 
favour'd, they gave order for its Education, 
and allotred to it one of the nine chouſand 
ſhares of Land above-mentioned for its 
maintenance ; bur if they found it deform'*d, 
and of an ill complexion, they ordered it to 
be calt into a deedFcavern 1n the earth, near + 76. pr;. 
the mountain Taygetus, as thinking it nei- <5 they 
ther for the good of the Child it ſelf, nor for - gr 
the publick 1ntereſt,that it ſhould be brought Srre.bou- 
up, fince Nature had denied it the means of/*5; #7 wn 
happineſs in its own particular, by not gi- tov. 
ving it health nor ſtrength ſufficient to 
make it ſerviceable to the publick : upon 
the ſame acconnt the Womea did not bathe 
the new-born Children with Water, as is 
the cuſtom in all other Countries, but with 
Wine, to prove the Temper and Complexion 
of their Bodies; for a conceit they had, that 
weakly Children fall into fits of the Con- 
vulſtion, or immediately faint upon their 
being thus bath*d ; on the-contrary, thoſe 
who were of a ſtrong and vigorous habit, 
would acquire a greater degree of firmnels 
by it, and get a temper in proportion like 
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the quenching. Their Nurſes 


9 caretul and experienc'd, that 
a afing Swacil:ivg bands, their Chil. 
drey 4 creallftreight, well proportion'd and 
bea'irtul; and beſides they us'd them to 
any 1ort of Mear, and ſometin:es to bear 
the want of 1t, nor to be afraid of the dark, 
or to be alone, nor to be wayward, and 
peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally 
in other Countries, through the impertt- 
acnt care and fondneſs of thoſe who look 
to them. Upon this account Sparta Nurlcs 
were oiten brought -up, or hir'd by People 
ot other Countries : and it 1s reported that 
{he who ſuckied Alcrbiades was a Spartan: 
but if be was fortunate in his Nurſe, he was 
not fo in his School maſter : tor his Guar- 


1. dian Pericles Þ (as Plato tells us) choſe a 


Slave tor that office calPd Ropr me, nothing 
berter than thoſe that row'd in a Galley, 
Lycurgus wes of another mind, he would 

nt liave vie ters broughtout of the Market, 
cor ſuch 2s ſhould fell their pains, nor 
would he have any thing mercenary in {o 
1mportant a charge. 

Nor was it lawful for the Father him{«lf 
:0 breed up the Children after his own tan- 
Cy ; bur as ſoon as they were ſeven years 
old rhcy were to beenrolPd in certain Com- 
panies and Claſſes, where they all livd 
unter the ſame Orders and Diſcipline, do- 

102 
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ing their Exerciſes, and recreating them- Tir Ex- 
ſelves together. Of theſe, he who ſhew?d © 
the moſt ConduCtt and Courage, was made 
Captain; they had their Eyes always upon 
him, obeyed his orders, and underwent 
patiently whatſoever puniſhment he infli- 
ted : ſo that the whole courſe of their Edu- 
cation was one continued exerciſe of a rea- 
dy and perfect obedience. The old men 

_ t00 were Spectators of their performances, 
and oft-times hatch*d quarrels, and ſet them 
together by the ears, that by thoſe early 
indications they might perfeCtly learn their 
natures, and know which would be valiant, 
which a Coward when they ſhould come to 
more dangerous encounters : as for Learn- 
ing, they gave them juſt enough to ſerve 
their tura ; their chief care was to make 
them good Subjects, to fit them to endure 
the fatiznues of long and tedious marches, and 
never to return without Victory from the Field, 
To this end, as they grew ia years their ex- 
erciſes were proportionably increas'd ; their 
heads were ſhav*d, they were accuſtomed to 
20 bare-foot, and for the molt part to play 
naked. | 

After they were twelve years old, they 

were no longer allow*d to wear doable gar- Th-irt7ah;s 
ments, one plain Coat ſerv'd them a whole 
year: and being but very ſ{cldom bath'd 


and trimmed, they were none of the neateſt 
| I 2 and 
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and cleanlieſt perſons in the World. They 
lodg'd together in little Bands upon Beds, 
made of the Ruſhes which grew by the 
Banks of the * River Enrotas, and becauſe 
their points were ſharp they were to brealk 
them off with their Hands without a Knite : 
if it were a hard Winter they mingled ſome 
'Thiſtle-down with their Ruſhes ; this kepr 
them warm; and as well contented they 
were with it, as if it had beea the beſt Fea- 
ther-bcd in the World. By that time they 
were come to this Age, there was not any 
of the more hopeful Lads who had not a 
Lover to bear him company ; the old Men 
too had an eye upon them, coming of- 
ren to the Schools to hear and ſee them con- 
tend cither in Wit or Strength with one a- 
nother : and this they did as ſeriouſly and 
with as much concern as if they were their 
Fathers, their Tutors, or their Magiſtrates; 
ſo that there ſcarcely" paſled a moment 
withour putting them 1n mind of cheir du- 
ty, nor was there any place fo priviledgd 
but that they were puniſid it they had 
neglected it. 

Befides all thus, there was always one of 
the beſt and honeſteſt mea in the City ap- 
potuted to undertake the charge and gover- 
nance of chem: he again rang'd them into 
ſeveral lircle Bands, and fer over each of 
thein for rheir Captain the gliſcreeteſt — 

IT 
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moſt metalPd of all thoſe they calld Irenes, 
(which were uſually twenty years old, and 
rhoſe who were about eighteen were calPd 
Mell-Irenes, as much as to fav, who would 
ſhortly be Men : ) this youns Maa rhiere- 
tore was their Captain when they tought, 
and their Maſter at home, 'uſing rhem tur 
the offices of his Houſe; tending the ſtur- 
dieſt of them to ferch Wood, an! the wealk- 
cr and leſs able to gather Sallads and Herbs, 
and theſe they muſt either go without or 
fteal them; and this they d:d by creeping; 
into-the Gardens, or conveying themlelves 
very cunningly and clotely into the Eating- 
Houſes : and it concern'd them ſo to do, 
for if they were taken in the fact, they were 
whip'd without mercy ; and that, not for 
want of honeſty, but tor want of wit, becauſe 
they did not lay their deſign well, and were 
not fine and cunning in their faculty, They 
ſtole too all other meat they could lay their 
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hands on, looking out ſharp and watching .,,,,. 


all opportunities, when people were alleep 
or more careleſs than uſual. It they were 
caught, they were not only punitl'd with 
whipping, but hunger too, being reduc'd 
to their Ordinary, which was but ve- 
ry flender; and ſo contriv'd on purpolc, 
that being preſgd by hunger, they miglc 
calt abour to help themſelves by {ame f1b- 
tile conveyance or adventurous action: aid 
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chis was the principal deſign of their hard 
fare: another there was not inconſiderable, 
that they might grow the better in tallneſs.; 
for the vital ſpirirs,not being over-burthen'd 
and oppreſſed by too great a quantity of 
nouriſhment (which neceffarily diſcharges 
it {clf into- thickneſs and breadth) do by 
their natural lightneſs and -agility mount 
upwards; and the ſubſtance of the Body 
not being gr6ſs, or in. too great a quantity, 
does more caſily follow the faſhioning hand 
of Nature, whereas groſs and over-ted Bo- 
dies are ſtubborn and untraQtable, and ſhe 
can at beſt make but a bungling piece of 
work of them. This we find by experience 
:n Women which take Pnhyſick whilſt the 
are with Child; ior though the Children 
be by that means made ſomething leaner, 
and of alcſs ſize, yet are they, for the moſt 
part, lovely of aſpect, and extraordinary 
well ſhap'd; the: remaining matter, after 
the ſeparation of the groſicr humors, bc.- 
ing more ſupple and pliable and recipient 
of its form, which is always exact and per: 
Fez 11 1ts kind, when the matter is capabic 
of it. But whether this be the true reaſon 
or not, TI leave it to be derermin'd by the 
Colleve of Phyſicians. 

Toreturn trom whence we have digrel- 
ſed; the Lacedemonian Children were {6 
very Caution and leariul of being diſcove- 
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red, that a youth having ſtoPa a young Fox 
and hid it under his Coar, {uitcrd it ro tear 
out his very Bowels with its Teeth and 
Claws, and fo dy'd upon the plz:ce, rathe 
than he would diſcover it : what is practis? 1 
to this very day in Laceazmcn 1s enough 
to gain credit to this ſtory, for my {elf have 
{cen ſeveral of them endure whipping to 
death at the foot of the Altar of Dians, 9747941 
{irnamed Orthia. Mo 
The. Tres or under Maſter, ug*d to (tay 
a little with them after Supper , and one : of 
chem he bid to ling a Song : to another he 
put jorth a Queſtion, which requir*d an 
advis'd and deliberate anſwer: tor example, 
Who was the bett Man in the City? Whar 
he thought of ſuch an aCtion of fixii a Man ? 
Uling them thus early to pals a riyhi nudy- 
ment upon Perſons and things, a: 21 FO its 
form themſelves of the abilities or detects 
of their Country-men: it rii-y had not an 
Anlwer ready, oy were look'd upon 15 
of a dull and careleſs diſpoſition, and to have 
little or no ſenſe of Verrue and Honovr : 
beſides this, they were to give a good rea- 
ſon for what they [aid and inas tew words 
and as COmpreiieniive as mizhthe:; he thac 
failed of this, or anſwered nor to the pu: - 
role (inſtead of a Ferule) had his Thumb 
bit by his Malter, Tt to Fell our ſOmettines 
that the Irex did this in the preſence of th: 
d 4 aJfe 
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o!d Men and Magiſtrates, that they might F 
{ce whether he puniſhed them juſtly and in p 


due meaſure or not: and though. he did a- b 
miſs, they would not reprove him before tl 
his Scholars, (leſt it ſhould: diminiſh their rt 
reſpect to him) but when they were gone, a 
he himſclt was call'd 'to an account, and f 
underwent a correction too, it he had run 


far ito cither of the extreaims of indulgence 
or ICverity,, 
ikeir Io- It iS a thing remarkable that their Lovers 


= VI! 


d 
[ 
Þ 87 fe and Fawvourers had a ſhare in the young \ 
| Lads honour or dilgrace : and there goes a | 
{tory, that one of them was fined by the 

Magiſtrates, becauſe the Lad -whom he 
lov*d cry*d out effteminately as he was fight- 
4 13g, (by the way ſo much in faſhion was 
| rhis ſort of love among them, that the moſt | 
itay?d and vertuous Matrons would own | 
| 


A 

| publickly their pafſion toa modeſt and beau- 

| tiful Virgin.) And though ſeveral mens fan- 

Cics Met 1n one perſon, yet did not this 
| cauſc any ſtrangeneſs or jealouſie among 
| them, but was rather the beginning of a very 
intimate friend{hip, whilſt they all jointly 

li conſpired to render the belov'd Boy the molt 

4 accompliſh'd in in the World. 

7:.ir 4; Jhey taught them allo a Natural and 
S1yings, Gracetul way of ſpeaking, cnlivened with 


a touT! Of wuulteulive raillery, and compre- 
lending 4 great deal of matter in lew words, 
Fo: 
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For Lycargus, who ordered that a gfcat 
piece of Money /as 1s atore{-id) ſhould be 
but of an inconfiderable value, cn the con- 
trary, would allow no diſcuurie tro be cur- 
rent, Which did not contain in tew words 
a great deal of uſctul and weighty ſenſe: 


ſo that Children there by a habit of long 


ſilence and meditarion, had fuch a preſence 
and quickneſs of mind as io give very fur- 
prizing Anſwers, and ofr-times {peak Apo- 
chegms to the altoniſhment of the hearers ; 
whereas the incontinence of the Tongue, 
like the other fort of incontincace, tru- 
firates the ends of ſpeaking, as thar does of 
generation. From hence the pitthinels of 
the Lacomian Speech ; an inſtance of which 
we have in King Ag, who when a pert A- 
thenian laugl'd at their ſhort Swords, and 
laid that the Jugglers and Mountebanks 
(wallow?d them in the publick Shows and 
Theatres, anſwer*d him, And yer our Ene- 
mies cannot endure the {ight ot them; and 
as their Swords were ſhort and ſharp, ſo 
were their Sayings : and truly in my judg- 
ment there 15 in this concile way ot Speech 
lomething which I know bctter than I can 
expreſs, which flies /evel to the mark, and 
does more execution thana whois Volley of 
words ſhot at rovers. Lzcerges himiclt, who 
enjoined this manner of ſpeaking, w:#5$ cne 
v the be{t examples of it, as appcars by bis 
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anſwer to one who by all means would have 
2 popular Government 1n Lacedemon : Be- 
gin Friend, ſaid he, and make a grial in thy 
own Family. Another ask*d him why he 
allow?d of ſo mean and trivial Sacrifices to 
the God's ? he reply'd, That we may always 
have ſomething to offer ro them. Being 
ask*d, what ſort of Martial Exerciſes or Com: 
bats he approv'd of, anſwer'd, all forts, ex- 
* 7-ſo-m CEpt that 1n which you * ſtretch our your 
©3772 hands. Many Sayings of the like torce are 
- 11g th: £O be found in the Letters which he occa(i- 
Anaem. onally wrote to his Countrey-men; as being 
conſulted how they might beſt oppoſe an 
invaſion of their Enemies, return'd this an- 
{wer, By continuing poor, and not coveting 
to have oue more than another, Being, conſul- 
ted :721n, whether it were requiſite ro en- 
clois the City with a Wall, ſent chem word, 


#*. 


That City is well fortified which hath a Wall of 


Mya inſtead of Brice, Bur as for theſe Let- 
ters, whether rhey be connrerieit or not, 
{ rhink it no cafe matter to determine, and 
rorvtore let every man think as he pleaſcs: 
2t that they were indeed Knemics to talka- 
tiycnels, thelt following inſtances, are an au- 
theatick and ſufficient provi King Lroni''s 
told one who held him in Difcourfe upon 
jome ulctul things, and worthy his hear- 
707, but not 1 due time and place, Sir, you 
2% 1mppertinent for ſpeaking in thus piace 19 
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much to the purpoſe. . King Charilans, the 
Nephew of Lycargas, being ask'd why his 
Uncle had made ſo few Laws, anſwered, To 
men of few words few Laws are ſufficient. 
One blam'd Etcaters the Orarour, becauſe 
that being 1nvited to a Featt, hz had not 
{poke one word all Supper-time, 4rchidamrs 
anſwered in his vindication, He who can 
{peak well knows when to ſneak £09, 

I will now give an inſtance or two of 
their ſharp Repartics, which, as I ſaid be- 
forc, had a ſort of pleafantaeſs with them, 
-which made them to be the better excus'd. 
Demaratus being ask*d, in an Þ abuſive man- 4-774 ems 
ner by an importunate Fellow, Who was?) ali le fo 
the beſt man in Laced.emon ? anfw ercd him, ,,,. whe h 
He, Sir, that is the leaſt like you. Seme, us'l ro be 
In company where Agi was, much extol; vita "_ 


vr 77 


the exact Juſtice of the Eleans, whio fate aS1.:4, 1s 


= 


Judges at the Olympick Games ; indeed, mY ng 
lays. A421, they are highly to be commer. Py pohars 
ded it they can Co Jultice once in the ſpace 
Of five years. T heoporrnes antwered a iran: 
ger, who brag'd tharc he was {o much taker 
notice of for his love to the Lecedemonizns, 
that his Country-men irom thence call'd 
him * pinzoaawr, that it had been more lor *Aloveref 
Mis honour it they had calPd him | q:3.or0 ——_=_ 
Mims, And Pliffonax, the Son of p avſenias, + A love 
when an Oratour vi Athens. ſaid the Lace- A a 
demonians Were 2n illicerare and 15corant wow, © 
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people, told him, You ſay true, Sir, for we 
only of all the Grecians have learned none 
ot your ill conditions, One asked Archi- 
azmys what number of fighting men there 
might be of the Spartans, he anf{wered, 
Enow, Sir, to drive out the wicked. 

We may gueſs too at their manner of 
ſpeaking by their Jeſts. For they ugd 
not to throw them out at random, but the 
very wit of them was grounded upon ſome 
conſiderable ſenſe. For inſtance, one bein 
ask*d to go hear a Man who exactly coun- 
tericited the voice of a Nightingale, an{we- 
red, Sir, T have heard the Nightingale it 
ſelf. Another having read this following 
in{cription upon a Tomb, 


Extinguiſhing a cruel Tyranny 
At Scelinum theſe brave Patriots aid aye : 


made this clinch upon it, that they well 
deſerv*d to dye, for inſtcad of extinguiſhing 
the Tyranny they ſhould have let it barn 
out. A Lad being offer d ſome Cocks of 
the Game ſo hardy that they would dye 
upon the place, ſaid that he car'd not for 
Cocks that would dye hardy, but for ſuch 
that would live and kill orhers. Another 
voutd by no means be carried home in a 
Chair, as he ſaw {me others were, becaulc, 
faid he, I cannot conveniently rife in it to 


pay 
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pay reſpect to my betters. In ſhort, their 
an{wers were ſo ſententious and pertinenr, 
that one ſaid well, that to be a Philoſopher 
or a Lacedemonian ſignified the fame thing. 
And though they were a very active people, 
they exerciſed their minds much more than 
their bodies. pa 

Nor were they leſs carctul to fing and 
compoſe well, than to expreſs themſelves 
1m proper terms, and to ſpeak to the poirt : 
And their very Songs had ſuch a lite and 
ſpirit 1n them, that they enflam'd and ra- 
viſPd mens minds with a defire to do great 
and good ACttions ; the ſtyle of them was 


plain and without affeQation;. the ſubject,... 


173 


always ſerious and moral ; moſt uſually it ;,, 


was 1n praiſe of ſuch men as had dy'd in 
the bed of honour tor detcnce of their Coun- 
try, or 1a derifion of thoſe who would nor 
venture their lives willingly ia ſo good a 
cauſe : the former they declared happy, and 
almoſt Gods, and the latter they deſcrib*d 
as moſt miſcrable and. below the condition 
of men. In theſe Verſes too they talk'd 
high of what Feats they would do or had 
done, and vaunted of themſclves as the bra- 
veſt and molt valiant people in the World. 
The expreſſion was different and ſuitable to 
their ſeveral ages: for you muſt underttand 


that they had three Choirs of them in their 


lolema Feſtivals, the fir!t of rhe old Men, 
the 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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the ſecond of the young Men, and the lat 
of the Children : (to give a raſte of them) 
the oid Men began thus, 


We have been (though now ſpent and old) 
Flarady in Field, in Battel Bold. 


The young Men anſwered them, ſinging, 


We are ſo now : let: who dares try, 
We'll coxquer, or in Combat dye. 


The Children came laſt, and ſaid, 


hat ever ye can * do or | tell, 
We ene day will you both excel, 


mo if we will take the pains to conſider 
berr Com Polit: 10ns, and the Airs on the Flute 
” wich they were izt when they march'd 
on to Battcl, we Hall find that Terpander and 
Pinder had reaſon to ſizy thar Mulick was 
10t 1NCOmNacible with, but rather an help 
and incentive to Yalour. The firit ſays 
thus of them. | 


juſtice goes tn proce; on t:7089h their Streets, 
4116 NIArs the IVicltcs 44 fn et conſort mects. 
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Bleſt Sparta in whoſe State we find 

Things almoſt inconſiſtent join'd : 

In quiet times your Martial-toils not ce2/+, 

Ana Wars adorwd with the ſoft arts of Peacs. 

Gray-headed Wiſaom Reigns in your Debates, 
And well-brea youth with equal Fire, 
Handle thetr Arms, or touch their Lyre 

Ye Gods, the Muſick of well ordered States | 


So that theſe two Poets deſcribe the Spartans 
as being no leis muſical than warlike, and 
the Spartan Poct himfelf confirms it : 


Oar Sports prelude to Mar, and Maſicks charms 
Iz/pire deliberate Valour to our Arms. 


And even before they engag?d in Batte!, the 7tcir goivg 
King did hi(t Sacrifice to the Muies (in all? 54% 
likelthood) to put them in mind of the man» 

ner of their Education, and of the {evere 
Jedgment that would be paſt upon t!:cir a» 

Cons, and thereby to animate them to the 
performance of ome gallant exploit: ſome» 

times too the Lacedeimnnians abated a little. 

the ſeverity of their manners in jovour of 
their young men, fuffering them to one 
and perfumc their Hair, and to have coltiy 
Arms and fine Clothes; and as weil pleas%d 
they were to ſee then marching our full of 
metclec and {picit to an Engageme!t 
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other Grxcians were to ſee their trim*d Hor- 
ſes Neighing, and preſſing for the * Courſe, 
And therefore when they came to be well- 
grown Lads, they took a great deal of care 
of their Hair, to have it parted and trim'd, 
eſpecially againſt a day of Battel, purſuant 
ro a Saying of their Law-giver, chat alarge 
head of Hair ſer off a good face to more ad- 
vantage, and thoſe that were ugly -it made 
more.ugly and dreadful, 

When they were 1n the Field their Exer- 
ciſes were generally more moderate, their 
Fare not ſo hard, nor ſo ſtrift a hand held 
over them by their Officess, {o' that they 
were the only people in the World to 
whom War gave repoſe, When their Ar- 
my was drawn up in Battcl array, and the 
1.gemy near, the King Sacrihc*d a Goat, 
commanded the Souldiers to {et their Gar- 


lands upon their heads, and the Pipers to 


play the Tune of the Hyma to Caſtor, and 
humſelf advancing forwards began the Pe- 
ar, Which {crv*d for a ſignal to fall on. It 
was at once a deliphttul and terrible fight 


to fee them march on to the tune of their ' 


Fiutes, without ever troubling their Order, 
or contounding their Ranks, no dilorder 1n 
tir minds or change 1n their countenance, 
but on they went to the hzard of their 
Ives a5 unconcerncdly and cheerfully, as it 
it 149d 520 to icad up a Dance, or to hear a 

conſort 
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conſort of Muſick, Men in this temper 
. were not likely to be poſſefſed with fear, or 
tranſported with fury, but tliey proceeded 
with a deliberate Valour, full of hope and 
ood aflurance, as if fome Divinity had 
{-nſibly aſſiſted them. The King had al- 
ways about his Perſon ſome one who had 
been crow'nd in the Olympick Games - and 
upon this account a Lacedemonian refus'd a 
conſiderable Preſent, which was offered to 
him upon condition that he would not 
come into the Liſts, and having with 
much to do. thrown his Antagoniſt, ſome 
of the SpeQators ſaid to him, And now, Sir 
Lacedemonian, what are you the better for 
your Vicory ? he anſwered ſmiling, O, a 
great deal, Sir, for 1 ſhall have the honour 
to fight by the fide of my Prince. Afﬀter they 
had ronted an Enemy they purſu'd him till 
they were well aſſured of the Victory, and 
then they ſounded a retreat, thinking it 
baſe and unworthy of a Grzcian People, to 
cut Men in pieces who durſt not Took 
them in the face, or lift up their hands a- 
zainſt them. This manner of dealing with 
their Enemies did not only ſhew their mag- 
nanimity, but had a politick end in it too; 
for knowing that they kill'd only thoſe 
who made reſiſtance, and gave quarter to 
the reſt, they generally thought it their 
beſt way to conſult their ſafety by flight. 
T EHippias 
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Hippias the Sophiſter ſays, that Lycurgus 
himſelf was a very Valiant and Experien- 
ced Commander. Philoſtephanus attributes 
to him the firſt diviſion of the Cavalry in- 
to * Troops of fifties in a ſpare Body : but 
Demetrius the Phalerian,ſays quite the con- 
trary, and that he made all his Laws in a 
continued Peace. And indeed the ceflation 
of Arms procured by his means and ma- 
nagement, inclines me to think him a good- 
natur'd man, and one that lov'd quietneſs 
and peace. Notwithſtanding all this Zer- 
-1ippus tells us, that he had no hand in the 
Ordinance, that Iphitus made it, and Ly- 
curgus came only as a SpeCator, and that 
meer accident too. Being there he 
heard a voice of one behind him, blame- 
ing, and wondering at him that he did not 
encourage his Country-men to reſort to fo 
illuſtrious an Aſſembly ; turning about and 
ſeeing no man, he concluded that it was a 
voice from Heaven, and thereupon immedi- 
ately went to Iphitus, and was afliſtint to 
him in ordering the Ceremonies of that 
Feaſt, which by his means were better c- 
ſtabliſh'd, more famous and magnificent than 
before that time they were. : 
To return to the Lacedemonians. Their 
diſcipline and order of life continued {till 
after they were full grown Men. No one 


was allowed to live after his own Fancy 1 
ut 


To. I ff LYCURGUS :-- 
but the whole City reſembled a great 
Camp, in which every man had his ſhare 
of Proviſions, and buſineſs ſet out, .and 
look'd upon himſelf not ſo much born to 
ſerve his own ends as the: intereſt of his 
Country: Therefore if they were com- 
manded nothing elſe, they went to ſee the 
Lads perform their Exerciſes, to teach them 
ſomething uſeful, or to learn it themſelves 
of thoſe who knew better. And here I 
cannot but declare my Opinion, that one 
of the greateſt Bleſſings Lycurgus procur'd 
to his people was, the abundance of leiſure, 
which proceeded from his forbidding to 
- them the exerciſe of any mean and me- 
chanical Trade ; for it was but loſt labour 
to waſte themſelves with anxicty and toil, 
to heap together a grout deal of money, 
which when they had got was but uſeleſs 
lumber in their houſe : for the [bores till'd 
their ground for them, and paid them 
yearly in kind the quantity above-men- 
tion'd, without any trouble of theirs. 
To this purpoſe there goes a ſtory of a 
Lacedemonian, who happen'd to be at A- 
thens in Afſiſes time, in which a Citizen 
had been puniſh'd for zdlexeſ7, and came 
home much diſcontented and, comfortlets : 
the Lacedemonian was much ſurpriz'd at it, 
and deſired his Friend to ſhew him the 
man who was comdermed for [imine like 4 
3 (aeritlewnn © 
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Gentleman : ſo much beneath them they 


eſteemed all mechanical Employments, and 
the care of heaping up riches. 

I need not tell you that upon the prohi- 
bition of Gold and Silver all Law-ſuits im- 
mediately ceas'd , for there was now no 
griping avarice, or poverty oppreſſed , but 
equality with abundance, .and a quiet life 
with ſobricty. All. their time (except 
when they were in the Field) was taken 
up in dancing, in feaſting, in their exer- 
ciſes, and hunting matches, or * places 
where good company us'd to meet. Thoſe 
who were under thirty years of age were 
not allow'd to $O into the Market-place, 
but had the neceſfaries of their Family ſup- 
ply'd by the care of their Relations and Lo- 
vers: nor wasitfor the credit of elderly men 
to be ſeen too often in the Market-place ; 
it was eſteem'd more honourable for them 
to frequent the Academies and places of 
Converſation, where they diſcours'd agree- 
ably, not of the price of Pepper, and in- 


| tereſt of Money, but gravely paſs'd their 


judgment on ſome ation worth confider- 
ng ; cxtoll'd the good, and blam'd thofe 
who were otherwiſe, and that in a face- 
tious way, fo that the Feather of the Jeſt 
made the Arrow pierce the deeper, and left 
ſome uſeful remark or correfion behind 
it. Nor was Lycurexs himſelf (o —_ 

an 
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and cynically grave, but that now and then 

he would ruffle his gravity, and || ſacrifice 75 © ”- 

an hour to the little God of Lavehter, to olinus 

whom he dedicated a Statue in his Houſe ; 

to the end that by ſprinkling and ſeaſoning 

their converſations with mirth, they mighr 

more willingly endure the trouble of their 

ſtrit and hard life. To conclude this, he 

bred up his Citizens in ſuch ſort, that they 

neither would, nor could live by them- 

ſelves, but endeavouring to incorporate 

them all together, like ſwarms of Bees ig 

a cluſter about their Kg; wholly dive- 

ſting themſelves of their own narrow in- 

tereſts, and forgetting themſelves by the 

continual extaſie they were in to promote 

the publick intereſt and honour. What 

their Sentiments were will better appear 

by a few of their Sayings, Pedaretus not 

being admitted into the Liſt of the three 

hundred who were choſen to make good 7" «xp 

the Paſs at the Thermophyle, return'd home h ferit'a 

very joyful and well pleas'd ; ſaying, That #5 Hero- 

it did his heart good to find that there m—_ _s 

were in Spartz three hundred better men Th public 

than himſelf. And Pz/itratidas being ſent {2/7 he 

with ſome other Ambailador to the Lords 

Lieutenants of the King of Perſia, being 

ask'd by them, Whether they came of 

their own accord, or were ſent by the 

State? anſwered, That if they obtain'd 
S 4 what 
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| ' what they came for, they were com- 
miffion'd by the Publick, if not, they 
1 came of themſelves. Argileonide askin 
ſome ſtrangers who came from Amphipolis, 
if her Son Braſdas dy'd couragiouytly, and 
as became a Spartar, they fell a praiſing 
| him to a high degree, and ſaid, There is 
1 not ſuch another left in Sparta ; She took 
them up ſhort, Hold, Gentlemen, Braſidas 
indeed was a valiant Man, but there are 
F ſtill in' Sparta many more valiant ' than 
| ot Te $9: mo 
_ "The ſenate (as I ſaid before) conſiſted of 
them who were his chief aiders and affi- 
ſtatits in the forming of the Government, 
\ and the vacancies he ordered to be ſupply'd 
q out of the beſt and moſt deſerving men 
4 who were full threeſcore years old ; and 
| we need not wonder if there was much 
4 ſtriving and ſtickling for it ; for what more 
l glorious competition could there be . a- 
| mong men than this, in which it was not 
| * aitwws * diſputed, who ſhould bear away the prize 
| 5.54 > of ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, but who was the 
| Gamer. Wiſeſt and moſt vertuons man in the City, 
ii to whom ſhould be entruſted for ever after 
4 (as the reward of his merits) the power 
and authority of the whole Common- 
wealth, 'and in whoſe hands ſhould be de- 
rs poſited the honour, the lives and fortunes 
| Fr#w, Of all his Country-men ? The mo of 
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their Election was as follows ; The- peo- 
ple being called together, ſome perſons 
deputed by the Senate, were lock'd up in 
a Room near the place of Election, 
which was ſo contriv'd that they could 
neither ſee nor be ſeen by the Competi- 
tors or people, but only hear the noiſe of 
the Aﬀſembiy without. (For they decided 
this, as moſt other affairs of moment by 
the ſhouts of the People.) This done, the 
Competitors were not brought in, and 
preſented all together, but one after ano- 
ther, as by lot fell out, and through the 
Aſſembly they -paſsd in order without 
ſpeaking a word. Thoſe who were lock'd 
up, had writing Tables with them, in 
which they ſet down the number of the 
ſhouts and the greatneſs of them, without 
knowing to which of the Candidates each 
of them were made. But he who was 
found to have the moſt and londelt accla- 
mations was declar'd Sexatour duly elected. 
Upon this he had a Garland ſet upon his 
head, and went in proceſſion to all the 
Temples to give thanks to the Gods: a great 
number of young men followed him, ma- 
king the Streets to echo with his praiſes : 
The young Ladics too ſung Verles in his 
honour, and a bleſſ:4 man they call'd him 
who had led fo vertuous a Life. As hc 
went round the City in this manner each 
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__ 4 of his Relations invited him into his 
I 5 - 


-crinvicg Houſe to a handſome Supper, ſaying, The 
any ne to City honours you with this Banquet : but he, 


ainner, 


inſtead of accepting their Invitation , re- 
turned to the place where he formerly usd 
to cat, and was ſerv'd as before , except- 
* This ws ing that now he had a * double allowance, 
arg By -that time Supper was ended, all the 
fern Com- VVomen who were of kin to him were got 
por” 'e:*- about the Door, and he beckning to her 
-:ſ.e# 1s Whom he moſt eſteem'd, preſented to her 
a»y me,ond the Portion he had fav'd, faying withal, 
ks ihe This was given me to day as a reward of my 
Gr 4c aus Pertue, [ preſent it to you, 4s an achnowledg- 
roieir. went of yours: upon this ſhe was triumph- 
antly waited upon home by the Women, as 
: he was by the Men. | 

re,” As touching Burials, Lycurgus made ve- 
Bwial;, TY Wiſe Orders : for firſt of all, to cut off 
the ſuperſtition of Burying-places, he al- 

Jow'd them to bury their dead within the 

9: ps City, and even round about their Temples, 
"13,40 the end that their youth might be uſed 
them with. tO ſuch SpeCtacles, and not be afraid to ſee 
"1 ..44 dead body; and withal to rid them of 
!»e af the conceit that to touch a Corpſe, or to 
—_ _ tread upon a Grave, would defile a man. 
bi ning In the next place he commanded them to 
thm. bury in Woolten (which Cloth was to be red) 
| and put nothing 'elſe into ' the ground 
with them, except, if they pleas'd, a few 
ict > E #6  * Branches 
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* Branches or Leaves of Olive. He would * 79m. 
not allow of Talkative Grave-ſtones, nor "** that 
ſuffer ſo much as the names to be inſcrib'd, ———_ 
but only of ſuch Men who dy'd in the «dar ref. 
Wars, or Women which were profeſs'd of 
ſome Religious Order. The time too ap- 

inted for Mourning was very ſhort ; for 
it laſted but eleven days, and on the twelfth 
they were to do Sacrifice to Proſerpina, 
and leave off their Mourning : ſo that we 
may ſee as he cut off all ſuperfluity, fo in 
things neceflary there was nothing ſo 
{mall and trival which had not ſome pro- 
fitable Leſſon and Inſtruction in it, and 
caus'd an emulation of Vertue or hatred 
to Vice. All Lacedemon was like a great 
Volume, every Leaf of which was fill'd 
with good Rules, and great Examples : 
which preſenting themſelves at all times 
and in all places to their thoughts, did 
inſenſibly aſſuwrilate the minds of the Jook- 
ers on, and force them to imitate that al- 
ways which they could not but meet with 
every where. 
And this was the reaſon why he forbid He frbia: 
them to travel into foreign Countries, viz. 75 
leſt they ſhould bring in foreign Yices and camtrier. 
Vanities along with them : he thought it a 
moſt ſenſeleſs thing to take a Journey into 
another Climate, to learn what Cloaths they 
ſhould wear the zext Winter : and to think 
EE 17.42 " themſelves | 
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themſelves beſieged and half undone jf 
they - were forc'd to drink the Lzquors 
of their own Country ; beſides, this itch 
after novelty encreafing, makes men 
think of innovations in matters of more 
importance, and to defire new forms and 
faſhions in the Government too. Withal 
. 'he baniſhed all ſtrangers from Lacedemon 
who could not give a very good reaſon 
for their coming thither z not becauſe he 
was afraid leſt they ſhould intorm them- 
ſelves of and imitate his manner of Goc- 
.vernment, (as Thutidides would have it 
believed) but leſt they ſhould | introduce 
ſomething contrary to good manners ; for 
Irange perſons bring uſually ſtrange diſ- 
courſe along with them, that produces new 
thoughts and perſwaſions, and different 0- 
pinions deftroy the harmony of conver- 
ſation and civil ſociety ; and therefore as 
careful he was to keep out all foreign 
cuſtoms as men uſually are to keep out 
ſuſpeCted perſons in the time of a reigning 
Peſtilence. 


* rhrefre Hitherto, * I for my part can ſee no 


he agpreves ſign of injuſtice or want of equity in 
ee” the Conſtitutions of this Commonwealth, 
ebeir In. and therefore I can by no means agree 
fans, with thoſe, who ſay they are very well 
contriv'id to make men good Souldiers, 
but exceedingly defettive in civil gr 
| aff 
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and honeſty. But as for that Secret Or-j «pun'le, 
dinance (if it were one of Lycurgus's' as CS ideng 
Ariſtotle ſays it was) it 1s truly enough 
to put him and Plato too out of conceit 
both with the Law-giver and his Go- 
vernment. By this Ordinance thoſe who 
had the care of the young men, dif- 
patch'd privately ſome . of the ableſt of 
them into the Country from time to 
time ; arm'd only with their Daggers, and 
taking a little neceflary Provition with 
them, theſe in the day-time hid them- 
ſelves in the Thickets and Clifts, and 
there lay cloſe, but in the night they if- 
ſued out into the High-ways and kill'd 
all the Jotes they could light upon 
ſometimes they ſet upon them by day, 
- as they were at work in the Fields, and 
murthered them in cold Blood, as Th- 
cidides ſays in his Hiſtory of the Pelopon- 
neſſan War. The ſame Author tells us, 
that a good number of them being 
* crowned by Proclamation, and enfran- + ,, 
chjſed for their good ſervices, and led of Freedw 
about to all the Temples in token of ho- #9" 
nour, diſappeared all of a ſudden, - being 
about the number of two thouſand, 
and ng man neither then- nor ſince could 
give an account how they came by their 
deaths. And Ariſtotle adds that ' the E- 
phorz, ſo ſoon as they were entred = 

be - | cir 
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their Office, usd to declare War againſt 
them, that they might be maſſacred with 
a pretence of Law. It is confeſs'd on all 
hands, that the Spartans dealt with them 
very hardly ; for it was a thing. common 
to: force them to drink to exceſs, and to lead 
them in that condition into their publick 
Halls, that their Children might ſee what 
« contemptible and beaſtly fight a drunken 
mar is : they made them to , adi uncome- 
Iy Dances, and fing ridiculous Songs, for- 
bidding them expreſly to meddle with any 
that were ſerious, for they world not have 
theme prophaned by their mouths. Upon this 
account when the Thebars made an Invaſt- 
an into Laconis , and took a great number 
of the Totes Priſoners, they could by no 
means perſwade them to ſing the Odes of 
* Terpander, Alcman, or Spendon, for (ſaid 
they) they are our Maſters Songs, we dare 
not ſing them. So that it was truly ob- 
ſerved by one, that in Sparta he who was 
Free was moſt fo, and he that was a Slave 
there was the greateſt Slave in the world. 
For my part 1 am of opinion that theſe 
outrages and cruelties* began to be ex- 
excis'] in Sparta long after the time of 


Lycurgus, namely ſoon after the @great 
Earthquake, at which time the [tes made 
2 general InſurreQion, and, joyning — 

tne 
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the Meftnians, laid the whole Country 
waſte, and brought the City to the great- 

eſt extremity it had ever been reduc'd 

to. For I cannot be perſwaded that e- 

ver Lycurgus invented or put in force fo 
wicked and barbarous an A@& -as * this LUNG 
was, eſpecially when I look back upon the 
gentleneſs of his Diſpoſition, and his unpre- 

- judic'd Juſtice upon all other occaſions; not 

to ſay that it were a piece of high piety 

to think"hard of him, fince ,| God himſelf i 7% 0r-- 
hath given ſo great a Charadter of his 554" 
Vertue. | | 

To draw now towards the laſt Scenes 

of -his Life; when he perceiv'd that his 

Laws had taken deep root in the minds 

of his Country-men, - that cuſtom had ren- 

dred them familiar and ealie, 'that his 
Commonwealth grew apace daily, and was 
now able to go alone, he, had ſuch a' calm : 
joy and contentation of mind, as, * Platg* i Ti- 
ſomewhere tells us the Maker of the 
World had, when he had finiſh'd and ſet 

this great Machine a ' moving, and' found 

every thing very " and exattly to' ah» 

ſwer his great Idea; ſo Lycurgus, 'taking 

an unſpeakable pleaſure in the contem- 
__ of. the greatneſs and beanty ' of his 
Work, ſeeing every ſpring and particle 

of his new Eſtabliſhment in its due order 

and courſe, at laſt he conceived a vaſt 


thought 
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thought to make it zmortal too, and, 
as far as human forecaſt could reach, to 
deliver it down wnchangeable to poſterity, 
To bring this to paſs, he called an ex- 
traordinary Aſſembly of all the People, he 
told them that he now thought every thing 
reaſonably well eſtabliſh'd, both for the 
good of the publick, arid for the happi- 


| neſs of each (particular; but that there 


was. one thing ſtill behind, and that of 
the greateſt importance, which he thought 
not fit to impart until he had conſulted 
the Oracle: in the mean time his deſire 
was, that they would egrm =; obſerve 
his Laws without any the leaſt alteration 
until his return, and then he would do as 
the: God ſhould dire& him. They all 
conſented readily, and prayed him to ha- 
ſten his' Voyage ; but before he departed 
he adminiſtred an Oath to the two Kings, 
the Senate and -Commons, that they 
would 'inviolably obſerve his Ordinances 
during his abſence. This done he ſet fail 
for .Delphos, and having ſacrific'd to Apollo, 
ask'd ' him, Whether he approvd of the 
Laws he had eſtabliſf'd? the Oracle an- 
ſwered, That his Laws were excellent, and 
that the People which obſerv/d them ſhould 
live in Happineſs and Renown. Lycurgus 
took the Oracle in Writing, and ſent it 


over to Sparta: having facrificd the ſe- 
cond 
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cond time to Apollo, and taking his leave 
of his Friends, and his Son, he refolv'd 
to dye in this Voyage, that the Spartars 
might never be releasd from the Oath 
they had taken. He was now about that 
Age, in which Life was ſtill tolerable, and 
yet A Wiſe Man would aye without re- 
pret ; eſpecially when he conſider'd,- That 
Death then comes ſeaſonably when Life is at 
the beſi. He reſolved therefore 'to: make Lycurguy 
an end of himſelf by a tgtal abſtinence RC” 
from meat, and even dying to fet a Copy ah. 
of temperance to his Country-men ; for he 
thought that a Stateſman and good Pa- 
triot ſhould ſerve his ' Country with his 
laſt breath, and that the end of. their 
lives ſhould be no more idle and unpro- 
fitable than all that went before ; eſpeci- 
ally ſince all men have a curioſity to know 
the end of great Perſonages, and believe 
moſt firmly, and remember longeſt what 
they did or ſaid dying: and in this he 
had a double end, the one to ſecure and 
crown his own happineſs, by a Death ſuit- 
able to ſo honourable a. Life ; and the 0- 
ther, that it might be a Seal and Confir-, 
mation of his Laws, eſpecially fince that 
his Countrey-men had ſolemnly ſworn, the 
obſervation of them until his return : 
nor was he deceived in his expectations, 
for the City of Lacedemon continued the 


chief 
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chief City of all Greece for the ſpace of 
five hundred years, mainly by their ſtri& 
obſervance of Lycurgus's Laws ; in all 
which time there was no manner of alte- 
ration made during the Reign of fourteen 
Kings, until the time of the Son of 
Archilamas. For the new Creation of the 


In the time of Agis Gold and Silver 
found a way into Sparta, and . all thoſe 
= iefs which attend the inimoderate 

e 'of . Riches. Lyſander promoted 


— 5 much this diſorder, for by bringing in rich 


veranen. Soils from the Wars, - although himſelf 
was incorrupt, yet by this means: he filFd 
his Country with Avarice and Luxury, 


diretly againſt the Laws and Ordinances 
of Lycurgus ;. which fo long. as they were 
in force Sparta refenibled. ſome. holy Pex- 
ſonage or particular Philoſopher (fo una- 
riimous they were, and as it were ated 
by one Soul) rather than. a great  Com- 
monwealth and Metropolis of.an Empire. 
And as the Poets feign of Hercules, that 
with his Lion's Skin and 'his. Club, he 
went. over the. world , puniſhing the 
Wicked and extirpating Tyrantsz fo may 
it be faid of the * ;35"s Mn. Hous that wit 
CO a piece 
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a piece' of * Parclimient and-a plain Frieze *7he ow 
Coat', they gained | the 'Soveraignty of 7-4 
Greece, and (which is more )' their 4fft&;-- 
0ns too 5 they depoſed all uſutp'd Powers, 
were the Commanders in Var, 'and the Ar- 
biters of Peace,” arid Judges in' Civil Diffe- 
rences or Seditions : and this they often 
did without ſo' much. as taking their: 
Buckler in theit hand, but barely by ſend- 
ing ſotne plain Man, Without ' attendante, 
; who went utider the CharaGer of the Lace« 
demonian Armbafſadour 5 and they ſwarmed 
about' him at his coming like Bees about 
their King to receive his Orders ; which, 
without ſaucy Remonſtrances and Proviſo's, 
they 1tnmediately put in execution, - Such 
2 veneration they had for the equity and 
good _ of this illuſtrious Commons 
wealth, 3d | Bens 

And thetefore I catiriot but wonder at 
thoſe who ſay , thit the Spartars were 
vood- and obedient Subjects, but not 
Sill'd in the Art of Governing ; and fot 

roof, of it alledge a ſaying of King 
ws, Who when one ſaid that + 
parts held up fo long becaufe thej 
Kings could Command. well, he reply'd,. nay 
rather, becauſe the People know ſo well how 
to obey. For indeed thoſe who tannot cont- 
mand wiſely, are ſeldom or never welt: 
ferv'd : on the other hand, « «/full = 

y 4 
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der 'is always readily fallowed. And: as it 

45. the brews, of--a good Rider to train! dis 

Hoxſe-. to;-turn; or: ſtop;--0r,go on: at «his 

pleaſure. ;''1: 3s (it the) greateſt: piece of 

* Bagh * KC rng-craft 3to: teach i their- Subjects; :obe- 
emu. Jience : Wherefore the Liecedemonians {0 or- 
dered: matters;. that People. did not :only 

|  exdure, biit even ,defirid to: be their: Sub- 
| jefts. For'they did, not/\ufe to; petition 
them for Ships, -or Money, or a ſupply of 


armed Men, . but only for! a Sparten':1Com- 


mander ; and' having obtain'd one; -us'd 
him with "honour ' and: reverence: zi for {0 
the S:c:/jars: behav'd themſelves * to/i(Gilip- 
pp#, the Chdlcidians to Brafdas, and att the 
| Colonies ofthe, Grecians*; in Aſia to. 'Lyſan- 
der, Agefilans rand Callirraditas © In: ſhort, 
they eſteem'd: and call'd; them the: Peace- 
makers, the Reformers, the Correctars'' of 
the licence both of: Princes and 'Peaple ; 
and - had-their Eyes always upon the City 
of Spartz .as. the perfeth/ Model of: 
Manners and: wiſe Government. - The: reſt 
ſeem'd as Scholars, they were the' Maſters 
of Greece; and to this Stratonicxs :.pleaſant- 
ly alluded, when in - merriment* he »pre- 
tended to' make a Law, that the Athenians 
ſhould keep Proceſſions in the myſteries of 
Ceres, the Eleans ſhould diſpoſe of the 
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beſt skill'd in matters of this nature) = 
| that 
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chat if either of them did amiſs the Lareds- 
monians 'fhould bs well beaten. Antiſtherer, 
too; one of: the Scholars of Socrates, ſaid 
well of the Thebans, who; were becomervery 
roud for their: ſingle Victory at * Lenires, * By the 
That they looked "like School-boys who newly ("4 of 
had beaten their Maſter. Theſe indeed ious, 
were merry Sayings, but yet may ſerve to 

teſtifie the opinion men then had of the 
Spartans. 

- However it was not: the deſign of Ly- 

turgns that his City ſhould 'govexn a great 

nany others; he thought rather \ that the 
\ happineſs. of a Kingdom, as of a private 

man, conſiſted chiefly in the exercile of 
Vertue, and mutual Love ' of the Inhabi- 

tants z his- principal aim was to make them 

nobly minded; - content: with their owi, 
not"apt to follow vain' hopes, but mode- H: cons to 
nte in alltheir enterpriſes; and by conſe. "(#7 = 
quence able to” maintain. themſelves and ins, wh 
continue long in ſafety. And therefore 744:ter 
all thoſe who' have written well of Po- feiving 
liticks, as Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and ſeve- raſb!y to 
ral others, have taken Lycurgus for their ***5* #* 
Model, as appears by their Writings : 

but theſe great Men left only vain projects 

and words behind them, whereas Lycurgus, 
without writing any thing, left a floyriſh- 

mg Government, which as it was never 
thought of before bim, fo can it — 

V 2 e 
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be imitated in following: ages ; ſo that: he 
ſtands for an undeniable Proof, that a per- 
feF wiſe Man was not ſo meer a notion and 
chymzri as ſorhe men thought. He hath 
obliged the 'World not with one ſingle 
Man, but whith a whole Nation of Philo- 
ſophers, and therefore deſerves preference 
before all other,Statiſts, becauſe he put , 
that in practice 'of which they only had 
” Nome of the idza. * Ariftotle himſelf was fo con- 
the kindeft vinc'd of his merit; that he acknowledges 
Joi 7 they did him leſs honour after his Death 

than he deſerv'd, although they built Tem- 


went before 


him. =_ and offered - Sacrifice to '/him as to a 
It is reported that when his Bones were 

brought home to Sparta, they were ſtruck 

with Lightning; an accident which befel 

no eminent Perſon but himſelf and Emripi- 

des, who was buried at Arethuſa a City of - 
Macedon : and this may ſerve for conſola- 

tion to thoſe who have an honour for that 

$ For Eu- || excellent Poet, That he had the ſame fate 
ripides with that holy Man and favourite of the 


Was ACN 


ſed of 4- Gods. Some ſay Lycurgus dy'd in the Ci- 
theiſm. ty of Cirrha, * others, that he dy'd at Eli, 


" Appoly- 2nd others at Crete, in a Town of which 


themis  call'd Pergamy) his Tomb was to be ſeen 
ord Ari- cloſe. by the High-way fide. He left but 
_— Son, nam'd Antiorus, who dy'd with- 
out iſlue. His Relations and Friends kept 

an 
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an annual Commemoration of him, and 
the days of the Feaſt were called Lycurgi- 
des. Ariſtocrates , the Son of Hipparchuc, 
ſays that he dy'd in Crete, and that the 
Candiots, at his deſire, , when they had 
burn'd his Body, caſt the Aſhes into the 
Sea ; for fear left that if his Reliques ſhould 
be tranſported to Lacedemor, the people 
might pretend themſelves releaſed from 
their Oaths, and make innovations in the 
Government. = 


And thus much may \ ſuffice for the Li 
and Ations of Rnd F 4 
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Engliſh'd from the Greek, 
By Sir Paul Rycaut. , 


FO "I 


| Hough many Noble Families . of ] 
The Ro- Rome derive their Original from 


bitiow of Numa Pompilivs, yet there is great 


cenſangui. diverſity amongſt Hiſtorians concerning 
Nom, the time in which he reigned : a cgtain 
" Writer called Clodivs in a Book of lus, 'en- 
tituled, "The. Chronology of paſt times, avers, 
that the ancient Regiſters of Rowe wete | 
loſt when that City was ſacked by the Gauls, 


. and that thoſe which are now extant, are 
th counter- 
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counterfeited 'to-" flatter \and ſerve the hu- 
mour, of great':'Men, who'are pleaſed to 
have [their pedigree derived 'from ſome 
ancient and noble Lineage, though in re- 
ality that Family hath no relation to them ; 
And "though it be commonly ' reported, 
that Numa was 2 Scholar, -and a familiar 
acquaintance | of Pythagoras ; yet it is a-/"imore- 
g41n contradicted by thoſe, who affirm;*.."ing 
that he neither was acquainted | with the 5". 
Grecian Language; nor Learning ; and 
that he was 4 Perfon of that natural ,Ta- 
lent and abilities of Mind, as of himſelf 

to attain unto Vertne, or elſe that his 
inclinations were- cultivated by ſome fo- 
reign Inſtrator, whole Rules and Do- 

| Atrine were more excellent and ſublime 
than thoſe of« Pythagoras. Some affirm al- 

ſo, that Pythagoras was not a - contempo- 
rary with Numa, but lived at leaſt five 
Ages after him ; howſoever it is probable, 
that ſome other Pythagoras, a native of 

' Sparta, who in' the third year of Numa's 
reign, which was about the ſixteenth O- 
Iympiad, woo a Prize at the Olympick' 
Race, might be the Perſon, who, in his 
Travels through [aly, having gained an 
acquaintaince and familiarity with Name, 
might adminiſter ſome diretons and rules 
to him for- the Conſtitution. of his King- 
dom; for which reaſon, at the inſti- 
Dos V 4 gation 
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gation of this Pythagoras, many of the La- 
conian Laws and Cuſtoms might probably 
be introduced amongſt the Rowar Inſtitu- 
tions. Nor is jt true, that Numa was de- 
{cended of the: Sabines, who declare them- 
ſelves to be 2 Colony of the Lacedemo- 
nians, nor can we make any juſt calculate 
from the periods of the 5c wy Games, 
which though lately publiſhed by one EF- 
as Hippia, yet carry not- ſufficient force of 
argument, and authority to render them 
authentick. VWheyefore what we have col+ 
leted of moſt aflured truth, concerning 
Numa, we ſhall deliver, taking our begin- 
ning from that place which js moſt perti- 
nent to our purpoſe, | 

It was the thirty ſeventh year, accoun- 
ted from the Foundation of Rome, when 
Romnlus then reigning, did on the fifth day 
of the Month of July, called the Caprating 
Nones, offer ,a publick Sacrifice at the Lake 
of Capra,” in preſence of the Senate and 
People of Rome : But then on a ſudden a- 
roſe ſo furious a Tempeſt , which, * with 
black Clouds and Thunder rending the Air, 
made an eruption on the Earth, which, at- 
frighted the common people with ſuch con- 
fuſion, . that they fled and were diſperſed 


Fhe Fate of In this Whirlwind Rowulus diſappeared, his 


Rouulus. 


y being never fince found either living 
or dead, This accident gaye occaſion 


''Y 
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the World to cenſure very hardly the pra- 
ice of the Patricians : as if that they, be- 
ing weary of Kingly Government, and ex- 
aſperated of late by the imperious deport- 
ment of Romulus towards chben, had plot- 
ted againſt his Life and made him away, 
that ſo they might aſſume the Authority 
and Government into. their own hands : 
but this report was ſoon confuted by the 
teſtimony of Proculus, a noble Perſon, who 
iwore that he ſaw Romulus catch'd up into 
| Heaven in his Arms and Veſtments, and as 
he aſcended cry'd out, that they ſhould here- 
after ſtyle him by the name of Quirinus, When: 
which atteſtation gained ſo much credit in —- 
the minds of the People, that they ordain'd 
Divine Honours to be perform'd towards 
him, as to one not dead he tranſlated to 2 
ſublimer ſtate, above the condition of mor- 
tal nature. 

This Commotion being appeaſed, the Ci- mf in 


ty was greatly divided about the Ele&ion Rome =» 
of another King, for the minds of the an- x 


cient Romans and the new Inhabitants © © 
were not as yet grown into that perfe&t u- 
nion and coalition of ſpirits, but that there 
were diverſitie of Factions amongſt the 
Commonalty, 'and Jealoufies and Emulati- 
ons among(t the Senatours; for though all 
agreed that it was neceſſary to have a King, 
yet what Perſon or of what Nation was the 
| By. diſpute, 
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diſpute. For thoſe who had been Builders 
of the City with Romulus, though they had 
already yielded a ſhare of their Lands and 
dwellings to the Sabzmes, who were Aliens, 
yet| could not be perſwaded to reſign into 
their hands the Regal Authority. On the 
other ſide the Sabimes alledged, that their 
King Tatzxs being deceaſed, they had peace- 
ably ſubmitted to the obedience of Ry- 

xs, fo that now their turn was come to 
have a'King choſen out of their own Na- 
tio, 5 nor did they eſteem themſelves infe- 
riout to the Romans, nor to have contribu- 
ted leſs than they to the increaſe of Rome, 
which without their . numbers and affo- 


ciation could never have merited the name 


of a City. 

Thus did both Parties argue and dif- 
pute their cauſe ; but. leſt in the mean 
time Sedition and Diſcord ſhould occaſion 
Anarchy and confuſion in the Comman- 
wealth, it was agreed and ordained, That 
the hundred and fifty Senatours ſhould in- 
terchangeably execute the Othce of ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, and with all the Formalities and 
Rites of Regality offer the ſolemn Sacrifices, 
and diſpatch judicial Cauſes for - the ſpace 
of fix hours by day and-fix by night ; the 
which viciſſitude and equal diſtribution of 

er would remove all emulation from 
amongſt the Senatours, and envy from the 


people 3 
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People ; when they could behold one ele- 

vated to the degree of a King, levelled in a 

few hours after, to the-private condition of 

2 Subjeft : which Form of Government 

was termed by the Romans ,. Interregnume. 

Nor yet could this plauſible and modeſt 

way of Rule eſcape the cenfure of the Vul- 

gar, who termed it a deſign of ſome few, 

who, to aboliſh the Kingly Government, 
intended to get the power into their own 

hands : and therefore to circumvent this Their fn! 
plot, they came at length to this conclufi- #mn* 
on, that the Party which did. ele& ſhould 
chooſe one out of the Body of the other; 

that if the Romans were Eleftours, they 

were to make. choice of a Sabine, and if 

the Sabines eletted, they were to chooſe a 
Roman : this was eſteemed the beſt expe- 

dient to reconcile all parties and intereſts 

fox that the created Prince would be obhi- 

ged to favour the one for their Suffrages in 

his Ele&ion, as he was the other on {coreof 
relation and conſanguinity. In purfuance of 

this agreement the Sabines remitted ' the 
choice to the: ancient Romans, being more 
inclinable to receive a' Sabire King elected 

by the Romans, than to ſee a Roman ex- 

alted by the Sabines : conſultations being 
accordingly held, Numa Pompilins, of the 
Sabine Race, was elected ; a Perſon fo fa- Numa cb«. 
mous, and of that high reputation, that/® ***- 
| though 
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though he were not actually reſiding at 
Rome, yet no ſooner was he nominated than 
accepted by the Sabines with applauſe and 
acclamation, equal to that freedom which 
the Romans ſhewed in his eleCtion, 
The choice beingideclared and made pub- 
lick, principal men of both parties, were a 
4 "mg to: compliment and intreat the 
rince, that he would be pleas'd to accept 
the adminiſtration of the Kingly Govern- 
ment. Now this Numa refided at- a famous 
City of the Sabines call'd Cures, whence 
Tie Ro. both the Romans and Sabines gave them- 
mans ſelves the name of Quirites, as a com- 


Stock and —_" 
Eavs:im. DY Divine Providence born on the elevent 


of the Kalends of May, which was the da 

on which the Foundation of Rome was laid : 
he was endued with a Soul rarely tempered 
by Nature, and diſpoſed to Vertue, and 
excellently improved by Learning, Patience, 
and the ſtudies of Philoſophy ; by . which 
advantage of Art he regulated the diſorder- 
ly motions of the mind, and rendred Vio- 
lence and Oppreſſion, which had once an ho- 
nourable eſteem amonſt the barbarous Na-" 
tions, to be vileand mean, making it appear, 
that there was no other Fortitude than that 


which ſubdu'd the AﬀeAtions, and reduc'd 
them 


Nums” and he the youngat of his four Sons, bein 
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them to the terms and reſtraints of  Rea- 


ſon. 

Thus whilſt be baniſhed all luxury and 
ſoftneſs from his own home, 'he gave a clear 
and manifeſt indication to all Citizens'-and 
ſtrangers of his ſound and impartial judg- 
ment, not GN ES in Diverti 
ments or profitable Acquiſitions, but in the 
worſhip of the immortal Gods, and in the 
rational contemplation of their Divine Pow- 
er and Nature ; to all which renown and ze merie - 
fame, he added this farther Glory ,that he Tis 

- took Tatia for his Wife,who was the Daugh- 
ter of that Tativs, whom Romulus had made 
his Afociate in'the Government ; nor yet 
did the advantage of this Marriage ſwell his 
vanity to ſuch a pitch as to deſire to dwell 
with his Father-in Law at Rome ; but rather 
to content himſelf to inhabit with his S4- 
bines, and cheriſh his own Father in his old 
Age : the like inclinations had alſo Tatia, 
who preferred the private condition of her 
Husband before-the honours and ſplendour 
ſhe might have enjoyed. in her Father's 
Court. This Tatia, as is reported, aftex 
ſhe had lived for the ſpace of thirteen years 
with Nu in conjugal ſociety, dyed ; and 
then Nuza, leaving the converſation of the 
Town, betook himſelf to a Country life, 
and ina ſolitary manner dwelt in the Groves 
and Fields conſeerated to the Gods ; _ 

« 


 —IE > Er EE > — - - 
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the common fame was, he gained fach- ac- 
Numa #- quaintance and familiarity with the Goddeſs * 
"+, HFgeria, that he liv'd in thoſe retirements 
Geddeſ; E- free from all diſturbances and perturbations 
gerie. of mind, and being inſpired with the ſub- 
lime and elevated pleature of a Celeſtial 
A he had arrived to a beatitude in 
this life, and to a clear notion of Divine 
SCIENCES. © "12 | 
-/Fhere is no doubt- but that ſuch fancies 
' as theſe, have had their original from 'an- 
cient Fables ; ſuch as the Phrygiavs recount 
of Atis, the Bythinians of ** Herodotus , " the 
Arcadians of "Endymion, and: 2 thouſand” o- 
ther Demons, which paſt Ages-recorded for 
Sainits, - that were beatified; and: beloved of 
the Gods; nordoth it ſeem ſtrange, that God, 
who places:not his affetionon Horſes or 
Birds, ſhould ftiot difdaits to'dwell wirt-the 
vertuous, and-entertain a ſpiritaal conver- 
fation with wiſe -and devour Souls : though 
it be altogether” irrationab i@' believe, that 
the' Divine Eflence of any God or De- 
mon- is capableiof a ſenſual or carnal love 
or paſſion for humane Beauty : And yet the 
wiſe” Egyptians, did not conceive it an ab- 
ſurd fancy to imagin, that a Divine Effence 
might by a certain ſpiritual' impulſe apply 
it ſelf to the nature of a Woman, and la 
the firſt beginnings of Generation, thigh 


on the other {ide they concluded it im = 
le 
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ſible for the Male-kind to have any congreſs 

"6r mixture with a Goddefs, not confide- 
ring that there can be no real coition, but 
where there is a mutual Communication. of 
one to the other. The'trath of the matter ;ps,; vc. 
is this , thoſe Men are only dear to the ſm «p!- 
Gods, who are vertuous, and thoſe are be- - ar bo the 
loved by them whoſe ations are--regulated *" 
by the rules of Divine Wiſdom : And there- 
fore it was no. etrour of thoſe who feigned, 
that Phorbas, Hyacinthus' and Admetivs were 
beloved ' by Apollo ; or that Hippolyens, the 
Sicyoniaw was ſo much in the favour of'a 
certain God, that as often as he ſailed from 
Sicyon to'Cirrha, the God ' rejoyced -and' in- 
ſpired the Pythian Propheteſs with'this he- 
roick-Verſe, 2 


Now doth Hi pporyem retuyg "again; 
And' venture his dear life: upon the-Main. 
r'+ $* #5 TY 2 4 


It is reported alſo that Par became enamon- 
red of Pjxdar for his'Verſes;” and that 4-bea- 
tified Demon'honoured*Heſod and Archilo- 
chus after their Deaths: by the Muſes, it is 
faid alſo that A ſcxlupins ' fojourned' with- So- 
phocles in his life-time, of which many Ewvi- 
dences are 'extant to theſe days, and” that 
being dead, another Deity-took care fo per- 
form his Funeral-Rites : Wherefore if 'any 
credit may be given-to —  — in- 

ances, 
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ſtances, why-ſhould we judge it incongru- 
ous, that a like Spirit of the Gods ſhould 
inſpire 'Zalencws, Minos, Zorodfter, Lycur- 
gus, Numa; and many others, or that the 
Gods ſhould conferr a meaner proportion 
of their favours on thoſe who were Foun- 
ders of Commonwealths, or bufied 1n ma- 


king Laws, and adminiſttation of the Po - 


litical affairs of Kingdonis ; Nay it is moſt 
reaſonable to believe, that the Gods in their 


ſober humour are aſhſtent at the' Counſels 


and ſerious debates of theſe men to inſpire 
and dire& them as they do alſo Poets and 
Muſicians, when in a more pleaſarit mood, 
they intetid their own divertiſement : but : 
as Batchylis ſaid, Thoughts are free, and the 


way is open to every min's ſentiment ; yet 


in reality it cannot be. denied, but that 


 _ ſuch Men, as Lycurgxs, Numa, and others, 


who wete to deal with the ſeditious hu- 
mours of Fanatick Citizens, and - the un- 
conſtant —_—_ of the multitude, 
might lawfully eſtabliſh their Precepts with 
the pretence of Divine Authority, and 
cheat them into ſuch Politicks as:tend to 
their own happineſs. | But to return to our 
purpoſe. | | 


Numa's . Nama was about forty years of age when 


the Ambaſladours: came to make hini offers 


& Xing, of the Kingdom ; the Speakers were Procu- 


lus and Veleſus, the firſt was an ancient 


Roman, 
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Roman, and the | other of the Tian Fatti- 
on, and Zealous for the Sabize Party. Their 
$ was ſhort, but, pithy, ſuppoſing, 


that when they: came to tender a Kingdom; 
there - needed no long Oration or Argu-- 


ments to perſWwade him toan acceptanceti but 
contrary to their expectation they found 
that they were forc'd to uſe many Reaſons 
and Intreaties to allure him from his quiet 
and retir'd Life, to accept the Government 
of a City, whoſe Foundation was laid in 
War, and grown up in Martial Exerciſes ; 
whergfore, 1n preſence of his Father and 
Martizs his Kinſman, he returned anſwer 


_ 


in this manner ; © That fince every altera- Hs ſve 


* tion of a*Man's Life is dangerous to him 
* it were meer madneſs for one that 1s com- 
 * modious and eafie, and provided with 
__* all thangs neceſſary for a convenient ſup- 
«* port, - to: ſeek or endeavour a change, 
* though there were nothing more in it, 
{« than that he. prefers a turbulent and-an 
< uncertain Life before a quiet and a ſecure 
« Condition. It is not difficult for a Man 
* to take his Meaſures concerning the ſtate 
* of this Kingdom by the Example of Ro- 
* 2mmlzs, who did not eſcape a ſnfſpicion, 
* of having Plotted- againſt the Life of his 
* Collegue. Tatizs; nor was the Senate 
< free from the accuſation, of having Trea- 


«* ſonably Murthered their Prince Romulus, 
'X * And 


to the Amt« 
9 baſſadonrs. 
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 *© And yet Romnlws had the advantage to 

« be thought of Divine Race, and to be 
<+<,conſerved in a miraculous manner in his 
«infancy; how then can we who are 
*:\prang from Mortal Seed, and inſtructed 

t with Principles and Rudiments received 

+ from the Men you know, + be able to 
*"Kruggle with ſuch apparent difficulties? 

*'Tt is none of the leaſt of my Commenda- 

| * tions, that my Humour renders me unfit 
| * to Reign, being naturally addicted toStu- 
| &« dies; and- pleaſed in the 'Receſſes of a 
*© Quiet Life; I muſt confeſs that I ag zea- 
* Jous'of Peace, and love it even with Paſ- 
«ſion, and that the Converſation of 'Men 
* who aſſemble together to Worſhip God, 
* and to maintain an amicable Charity, is 
«* my chicf buſineſs and delight ; and what 
* time may be ſpared -from this more ne- 
*« ceflary Duty, I employ in cultivating my 
* Lands, and improving my. Farms. But 
* you Romans, whom Romnlus perhaps 
* may have left engaged 'in unavoidable 
* Wars, require an adtive and brisk King, 
*-who may: cheriſh that Warlike Humour 
«n+ the People, which their late Succeſſes 
* have encouraged and excited to a warm 
* Ambition 'of enlarging their Dominions: 
«and therefore fuch a Prince as in this 
* Conjundure ſhonld come to inculcate 
«* Peace, and Juſtice, and Religion m_ 
* the 
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« the minds of the __ would appear 
« ridiculous a icable to them who 
«* reſolve on and Violence, and require 
« rather a Martial Captain than a Pacifick 
«* Moderatour. 

The Romans perceiving by theſe Words, 
that 'he refuſed to accept the Kingdom, 
were the more inſtant .and nrgent with 
| him, that he would not forſake and deſert 
them in this Condition, by ſuffering them 
to relapſe into their former Sedition and Ci- 
vil- Difcord ; which they muſt nnavoidably 
do; if he accepted not their proffer, 
there being no Perſon, on whom both Par- 
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ties could accord, but on himſelf; and at # in 
porrmnn i 'y 


length his Father, and Martins, taking himJ"% * © 


alide, (perſwaded him to accept this offer, ans «/ 
which was important, and rather was con-”” 7* 4+ 


ferred ''from Heaven than from Men. 
* Though (ſaid they) you remain con- 
* tented with your own Fortune, and 
* court neither Riches nor Power, yet 
* betng endued with excellent Vertue, you 
* may reaſonably imagine, that fuch a Ta- 
« lent of Juſtice was not given by the Gods 
*to be hidden or concealed ; and that, 
* fince the juſt Government of a Kingdom 
* 1s the greateſt Service 2 Man can perform 
* towards God,. he ought therefore by no 
* means to decline and refuſe Empire and 
* Rule, which was the true {phere an. [tt 


- 
m 


& 
k Fon 


cept I8, 
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« tion of wiſe and renowned men ; and in 


* which they had fi aſcendant over 
« Mankind, as. to influen@their Souls with 
« affections to Vertue, and to a pans. 7 
« Worſhip .of the Gods, in the moſt ſo- 
« Jemn and pompons manner, it being na- 
«tural to Men to faſhion and conform 
« themſelves by the Example and Aﬀions of 
 < their Prince. Tatizs, though a Fo- 
« reigner, was yet acceptable and. in eſteem 
* of the Romans; and the Memory of Rs- 
&« »mlys was ſo precious to them, that after 
< his deceaſe, they voted Divine Honours 
| *to be paid to him ; and now, whoknows, 
*« but that this People being Victorious, 
* may be ſatiated with the War, and with 
<* the Trophies and Spoils- they have ac- 
* quired, and may gladly entertain a get- 
« tle and pacifick Prince, who being a lo 
« ver of Juſtice, may reduce the City into 
* a Model and Courſe of Laws, and Judi- 
* cial Proceedings? And in caſe at 
<« time the AﬀeCtions of this People ſhould 
« break forth into a furious and impetuous 
« defire of War; were it net better then 
* to have the Reins held by ſuch a mode- 
<« rate hand, as is able to divert the fury 
* another way, and ſpend. it ſelf on Fo- 
* reigners? by which means thoſe Malig- 
< nant Humours, which are the Cauſes of Ct- 
*yil Diſcord, will perſpire and erAgannt, 
F * at 
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« and all the Sabines, and neighbouring 
« People, be reconciled and joined in an 
« inſeparable- union and alliance with the 
« City. 

Tot theſe Reaſons and Perſwaſions ſeveral 
other auſpicious Omens (as is —— 
did concur; and when his own Citizens 
underſtood what Meſlage the Roman Am- 
bafladours had .brought him, they all ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to him; inſtantly intreat- 
ing him to accept the Offer ; being aflured 
that it was the only means to appeaſe all 
Civil Diflentions, and incorporate Wh Peo- 
ple into one Bady. 

' Numa yielded to theſe Perſwaſions and 

' Reaſons, having firſt performed Divine Ser- 
vice, proceeded to Rome ; being met in his 
way ' by the Senate and People, who with 
an impatient defire came forth to receive 
him ; The Women alſo welcomed him with 
joyful Acclamations, and Sacrifices were 
' offered for him in all the Temples, and fo 
univerſal was the joy, that they ſeem'd not 
to receive a King, but the addition of a 
new Kingdom. In this manner he deſcend- 
ed into the Forum, where Spurins Vetins, 
whoſe turn it was to be Governour at that 
hour, putting it to the Vote, Whether 
Numa thould be King ; They all with one 


T 


Voice and Conſent cried ont, a Nama, 4 
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Numa. Then were the Regalities and #i Retigi- 
V 2 Robes ons Policy, 
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Robes of Authority brought to him, but 
he refuſed to he inveſted with them, until 
he had firſt conſulted and been confirmed 
by the Gods : ſo being accompanied by the 

* Serhſoy. Prieſts and * Augurs he aſcended: the Capi- 
Fr. tol, which at: that time the Romars called 
the Tarpezan Rock; Then the chief of the 
Augurs covered his Head, and turned his 
Face towards the South : and, ſtanding be- 
hind him, laid his right Hand on the Head 
of Numa, and prayed, caſting higEyes every 
way, Mm expefation of ſome auſpicious fig- 
nal from the Gods. It is wonderful to 
conſider with what filence and devotion the 
multitude, which was aſſembled in the Mar- 
ket-place, expected -a happy event, which 
which was ſoon determined by the appear- 
ance and flight of ſuch Birds as were ac- 
counted fortunate. Then Nama, apparel- 
ling himſelf in his Royal Robes, deſbinded 
from the Hill unto the People, by whom 
he was received, and congratulated with 
ſhouts and acclamations, and eſteem'd by 

all tor a holy and devout Prince. 
_— The firſt thing he did at his entrance 
alteratim jnto Government was to diſmiſs the Band 
o Ris of three hundred men, which had been 
Romnlus's Tife-guard, called by them Cele- 
res ; for that the maintenance of ſuch a 
force would argue a difidence of them 
| that 
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that choſe him, ſaying that he would not 
rule over that People of whom he: con- 
ceived the. leaſt diſtruſt. The next thing 
he did, was to agd to the two Prieſts of 
Japiter and Mars, a third in honour of 

onnlus, who was called Quirinalis. The 
Romans anciently called their Prieſt Fa- 
mines, by corruption of the Word P:la- 
mines, from a certain Cap which they wore 
called Pzlexs ; for in thoſe times Greek 
Words were more mixed with the Latin, 
than in this Age : So alſo that Royal Robe, 
which is called ' Lenas, Juba will have it 
+ from the Greek Chlenas ; and that the 
name of Camillys, which is given to the 
Boy that ſerves in the Temple of Jrpzter, 
was taken from the-ſame which was grven to 


Mercury, denoting his ſervice and attendance |, 
on the Gods. 

When Numa had by theſe ations inft- 
nuated himſelf into the favour and aftecti- 
on of the People, he began to difpole the 
humour of the City, which as yet was ob- 
duzate and rendred hard as Iron by War, 
to become more gentle and'pliable by the 
applications of Humanity and Juſtice. It 
was then, if ever, the critical motion of the 
City, and, as Plato properly ſtyles it, the 
time when it was 1n its higheſt ftermenta- 
tion. For this City in its Original was the Rome - 
Receptacle of all Bold and Daring Spirits, 57% 


3 looſe Pere 
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where Men of deſperate Fortnnes; joyn- 
ing their hopes and force together, made 
frequent allies and incurfions on their 
Neighbours ; the whichy being proſperous, 
gave nouriſhment and increaſe to the City; 
and was then grown wreſty and ſettled in 
its fierceneſs, as -Piles droyen into the 
Ground become more fixed and ſtable b 

the impulſe and blows which the Rammer 
lays upon them, Wherefore Numa; judg- 
ing that it was the Maſter-piece of his Art 


to mollifie and bend the ſtubborn and in- 


4n «wful flexible Spirits of this People, began toope- 


ſo Re- rate and praftice upon them with the prin» 


eps ciples of Religion. He ſacrificed often; and 

—— uſed Supplications and Religious Dances, 

_ {;. in, which moſt commonly- he officiated in 

ris. . Perſon, being ever attended with a grave 
and refigious Company ; and then at other 
times he divertiſed their Minds with Plea- 
ſures and delightful Exerciſes, which he e- 
ver intermixed with their Devotions, ſo as 
to cool their fiery martial Spirits ; and then 
to affe& their fancies with a fear and feve- 
rence of God,' he made them believe that 
ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions were ſeen, 
and Prophetick Voices heard, and all to 
{ſeaſon and poſſeſs their Minds with a ſenſe 
of Religion, = 


This 


- 
- 
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- This method which Nama uſed, made it Numa 

believed that he was much converſant with 3.2.4, fa- 

Pythagoras, and that he drew and copied =isr 
his Learning and. Wiſdom from him : For *** Fr- - 


that in his inſtitutions of a Common- 
wealth, he lays down Religidn for the firſt 
Foundation and ground of it. It is ſaid 
alſo that he affefed the exteriour garb and 
geſtures of Pythagoras, and to Perſonate him 
in all his Motions. For as it is ſaid of Py- 
thagoras, that he had taught an Eagle to 
come at his lure, and ſtoop at his call, and 
that at the Olympick Games, he ſhewed his 
Golden Thigh, with many other rare Arts 
and Feats, which appeared miraculous 
- | which _ Tio» Philaſiws wrote this Di- 
ich, 


Pythagoras the Fugler, Fame deſrgning, 
Anms d Men's Minds with wondrous kinds of 
( Riming. 


In like manner Nxma affe&ed the Story of 

a Mountain Nymph to be in Love with him, 
and that he entertained familiar Converſati- 
on with the Muſes, from whom he recei- 
ved the greateſt part of his Revelations ; - 
and having amongſt rhem a particular de- 
votion for the Lady which henamed Taczta, 
he recommended the veneration of her to 
the Romans, which he did perhaps in imi- 
tation 


thagoras. 
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tation - of the  Pxthagerean Silence. His O- 
pinion. alſo of Images is very agreeable tg 
the. Doctrine of Pythagoras who taught, 
that. the Firſt Principle of Being, which 1s 
not capable to be afteted with ſenſual Paſ- 
fions, 15. inyMible, and incorrupt, and on- 
ly. to be comprehended by abſtrafted ſp 
culations of the mind. ' And for this reaſon 


he forbad the Romans to repreſent God in 


No mage) the form of Man or Beaſt ;”nor was there 


inthe reli. 


giow wore ANY Painted or Graven Image of a Deity ad- 
ſhip a= mitted among({t, them tor'the ſpace of the 
yg i firſt, hundred and; ſixty years; all which 
fe cacf-f8 time their Temples and Chappels were free 
160347. 2nd pure from Idols and Images, - which 
 ſeem'd too mean and beggarly repreſentati- 

ons of God, to whom no acceſs was allow- 

able but by the mind raiſed and elevated 

dy Divine contemplation. * His Sacrifices al- 

ſo:had great ſimilitude with the Victims of 
Pythagoras, which were not celebrated with 
effuſion of Blood, but conſiſted of the flour 

of Wheat, or Wine, and ſuch ſort of blen- 

ded Offerings. And to make appear the 
inclination that Nyza had to Pythagoras by 

. other inſtances, there is a certain Drama- 

. tick Poct,- a very ancient Author, and a 
Scholar of Pythagoras, who, in 'a certain 

Book of his dedicated to Amtenor, reports, 

that  Pzthagoras was made a Free-man of 
Rome ;, and that Numa gave to one of 9 

our 


4 
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four Sons 'the name of Mamercas, ' which 
was the natne of-one of [the Sons of: Pytha- 
goras; from whence, as they ſay, is ſprang 
that ancient :Patrician Family of the HEi- 
lians, for that the King ſaperadded the fir- 
name to. him of A&»lizs, to denote the 
ſoftneſs of his Words, and the fluency of 
his Speech. © I remember that when I was 
at Rome, I heard many ſay, that when the 
Oracle direfed two Statutes ta be raiſed;;one 
«to the Wiſeſt, and another 'to the moſt'Va- 

liant Map ef Greece, they preſently'erefted 
two of Braſs, ' one repreſenting Alcibiades, 

and the other Pythagoras. t 

. But, to pals by theſe matters, which are 

full of uncertainty, and not ſo important 

as to be-worth our time to inſiſt long on; 
' we . ſhall proceed to things. more pertinent, 

and ſhew, that the Original Conſtitution of | 
Prieſts, which are called Portifices, is a{cri- Numa f-/ 
bed unto Numa, and that he himſelf, al. page 
ciating in the firſt and primary Order, took gee,” 
upon himſelf the name of Portifex, or 
-High Prieſt'; aſſuming that Title of Potens, 

or Powerful, as if thoſe, whoſe Office ob- 

liged them to an attendance on the Gods, 

were endned ' with a {uper-eminent Power 


. and | Arbitrement above all @thers : ſome 
will have this name*to + by way of 


ſuper-excellence, as to ' a Me” Moderataur, 
in whole power it is to ordatn and appoint 
the 
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| the times when Sacrifices and Divine Ser- 
vices are to- be performed. _ But the moſt 
common Opinion is the moſt abſurd, which 
derives. this word from Pons, which Latiz 
3 ifies a Bridge, ſaying, that anciently 
| the moſt ſolemn and holy Sacrifices were 
A offered on the Bridge, the care of which, 
both in maintaining and repairing, was the 
chief incumbence of the Prieſts ; and that 
it was, not eſteemed by the Romans to 
be unlawful, but an abominable impiety to 
| | demoliſh or diſorder the Planks:;or fabrick 
| af the Wooden Bridge, for by appoint- 
| ment of the Oracle, it was to be only of 
Timber, and faſtned with Wooden Pins 
without Nails, or Cramps of Iron; and 
that the Stone Bridge was built many years 
after, when ws Was ' Queſtor ; but 
| ſome report, that the Wooden Bridge was 
| built after Nma's time, being finiſhed by 
' Ancus Martins, who was the Grandſon of 
| Numa by his Daughter. 

The Pruitt. | The Office, of pos ng or Chief Prieſt, 
fcal Office yas to interpret the Divine Law and Pro- 
what. 

pheſies ; and did not only preſcribe rules 
for, publick Ceremony, but regulated the 
Saerifices of Private Perſons, not ſuffering 
them in Ms of their Devotion to ex- 


A I 


_ the n Offerings, but dire&- 
in ev ng with what wag" 5x 
$ 
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Gods were:to be worſhipped and” oO 

He,was alſo. Guardian of the Veſtal. Vir- 
 gins, the inſtitation of whom and of their 74 fe 
perpetual ' Fire, - was attxibuted to. Nene, _ 
who perhaps fancied the nature of pure" 
and uncorrupted Flames to be-, : le 
-N Fagks and un palate! Bodhes's os that 

wo fon but-produces 

rat: to the ſterile condition of Vir- 
gins, This Veſal Fire-was ordained in imi- 
tation of 'that in Greece; and particularly 
at Delphos and Athezr, only with. this dif- 
Beans, that here it-was conſerved by Vir- 
gins, but there by Widows, who =_— 
the age and rey a 


was .at Athens, _ the Tyranny of FA 
riſtion 3, and at Delphes,. when that Temple 
4g owing wrt the ; z and at Rowe, in 
War with Mitridate b 
F their own. Civil Diffentions, when 
w__ only - the Fire: was. extingaiſhed, but 
the Altar. demoliſh'd : and-. then _after- 
* wards to. kindle this Fire again it, was e- 
ſteemed. an impiety / to light it from the 
common, ſparks or Y wing, but frota the 
pure and unpolluted Rays of the Sun ;, 
which. they performed: by an peo 
. framed of three equal Angles, which being 
DR m oppoſition to the San, k 
tae 


| 
; 
| - 
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the Rays into one centre; and'To attennates 
the 'aif, that- immediately gives fire to any 


combuſtible matter-from the-intenſe reflext- 


on and reverberation of the Sun-beams. 

Some. are of Opinion that theſe Veſtals had 
no other care or buſthe(s than the conſerva- 
tion 6f this Fire z but others conceive, that 
they: were Keepers' of thoſe! Divine' Secrets, 

which” are concealed 'and hidden to all 6- 
thers but themſelves; of 'which'we have. 
made'mention in the ti fe of Camillug, ſo far 


3s the revelations'6f ſuch Myſteries are con- 


The Laws 
appointed 
for the Vee 


 flal Vir- 


fins. 


fiſtent with due reſpect” to (eligion. Gega- 
ma and: Verema, 'as- Is \ reported; were the 
names” of -the' itwo firſt-Virgins which were 
conſecrated and ordained by” Nimhe's riext 
Canitlea'( and Taipei" ſticceeded"them ; to 
which Servjus afterwards added tivo more, 
the which number of four hath: continued 
to this-our age. 

The. Statutes preſcribed by ets the 
Veſtals 'were theſe! That' they ſhould Vow 
to \keep'/ their Virginity , or rerfiain' in a 
Chaſte / or Linſpotted "Condition for the 


ſpace of thirty years ; the firſt ten-wheteof 


they were like Novitiates, obliged to Jearn 
the Ceremonies, ' and. pradtiſe themſelves 
in the Rules of their Religion / then they 
took the degree of' Prieſteſs, and 'for'other 
ten years exerciſed the Sacerdotal Fun- 
anion 3 and the remaining ten they-. em- 

ployed 
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| ployed in teaching. and inſtructing others. 
Thus the 'whole . term being compleated, it 
was lawful for them to. Marry, and leaving 
- then the ſacred Order, / they were at libex- 
ty to chooſe ſuch a Condition of” Life as did 
moſt indulgei, and was 'grateful to: their 
own Humour : But this permiſhon-few (as 
they ſay) made uſe of 5, ſe it was 
ſerved, that their change ,of Life was never 
erconpanies with  Contentment,' being e- 
Ver fad and melancholly'; for which 
reaſon they * confined themſelves: until. old 
Age, and the hour of Death, to the ſtriftan 
decent Rules of a Single Life,” ns. of 
- But this ſevere condition was recompen- 7her ri- 
ſed! by other Priviledges and Prerogatives 4 wiz. 
as that they' had Power-to-make-a Teſta- 
ment in the Life-time of their Father ; that 
they had a free adminiſtration of their own 
irs withont Guardian or Tutor, which 
was the Privilege 'of Wamen who were the 
Mothers of three Children: When they 
went abroad." they had the! Faſces carried 
before thems 'and if perchance in their 
Walks. abroad it were their fortune to en- 
counter a Malefator-leading:to-Execution, 
they. had the: Priviledge to: free him from 
Death, upon Oath made, 'that:the occaſion 
was accidental, and not deſigned, or of ſet 
purpoſe. Whoſoever preſſed upon the Chair 
on which they. were carried, was guilty 
O 
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of 4 capital Crime, and immediately puniſh- 
ed with Death. If theſe Veſtalscommitted 
any faults, they were puniſhable by the 


High | Prieſt -only, who, as //the nature of - 


the offence” required, 'whipped' them naked 
in a: dark place, and underthe caution of 
2 Veil or- Curtain; but: the that had been 
defiled, or permitted her ſelf to; be deflou- 
red; was buried afive mear the Gate which 
1s called Collina;, where a' little 'mount of 
Earth is raiſed, called in Latin Agger; un- 
der = 2 er bagr wen eg a deſcent 
is ' made Stairs : Here- they. re 2 
Bed, and light nap” a Lamp, 'and Kar; 2 
ſmall quantity ,of Vittuals, ſuch as Bread: 
Water in a'Bottle, Milk and Qil ;; that'fo 
that Body, which had "been. conſecrated 
and devoted to the moſt Divine and _— 
rious Service, might not be ſaid-to periſh by 


a Death fo deteſtable as | that of Famine. 


The Party thus condemned, is_carried' to 
Execution through the ' Matket-place in; a 
Litter, wherein the is covered and bound 
with Cords, fo that the Voice of her Cries 
and Laments cannot be heard ; all People 
with ſilence. go out 'of the way as ſhe paſ- 
fes, and ſuch as follow, accompany the Bier 
with ſolemn and filent ſorrow s and indeed 
fuch is the ſadneſs which the City puts on 
on this occaſion, that there is jio ſpeQacle 


-of grief which appears of more common * 


and 
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and general concernment than this. When 
they come to the place of Execution, the 
Officers looſe the Cords, and then the High 
Prieſt , lifting his Hands to Heaven, mur- 
mars ſome certain Prayers to himſelf, then 
the Priſoner, being ſtill covered, is brought 
forth, and led down by the:ſteps unto her 
| Houſe of darkneſs ; which being done, the 
Prieſts retire, and the Stairs being. drawn 


up, the Earth is prefled and crouded, in un- 


til the Vault is filled. And this was the 
puniſhment of thoſe who broke their Vow 
of Virginity. It is faid alſo” that Num, 
built the Temple of Yeſta, which was in- 
tended for a conſervatory of the Holy Fire, 
in an orbicular form, to repreſent perhaps 
the Frame of the Univerſe, in the centre 
of which the Pythagorears place the Ele- 
ment of Fire, and give it the name of /e. 
fia and Unity : And yet they do not hold, 
that the Earth is immovable, or that it is fi- 
tuated in the midſt of the Univerſe, but 
keeps a” circular .nivtion about ' the ſeat 
of Fire : Nor do they account the Earth a- 
mong(t the chief or primary Elements ; fol- 
lowing the opinion of Plato, who, they 
lay, in his mature and Philoſophical Age, 
held that the Earth had a lateral poſition, 
for that the middle or centre was re- 
ſerved for ſome more noble and refined 


Body. | 
Y There 
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There was yet a farther uſe of the High 
Prieſt, and that was to order the Proceſſion 
at funeral-'Rites, according to the method 
preſcribed by . Numa , who taught, .that 
there was no uncleanneſs in the contadt of 
dead Corpſes, but.a part.of the ſervice ow- 
ing' to the ſubterranean. Gods : Amongſt 
which they. worſhipped the Goddeſs L1bs- 
tina as the chief of thoſe who preſided 0- 
ver the Ceremonies . performed at Burials ; 
whether they meant hereby . Perſephone, or 
(as ſome of the learned- Romans will have 
it) Venus, for they, not without good rea- 
ſon, attributed/ the beginning. and end of 


| Mans life to the ſame 'original Cauſe and 


The Rerti- 


lationof Fu- 
neral Rites 


——_ 


virtue of a Diety. ) 
Numa alſo preſcribed Rules for regula- 


ting the days of Mourning, according to 


ones, 


a Child of three years, and ſo upwards to 
ten, was to be mourned for, for ſo many 
months as it was years old.z-and the long 

time of Mourning for any: Perſon whatſo- 
ever was not to exceed the term of. ten 
months : Which alſo was the time appoin- 
ted unto Widows to lament the loſs of their 
deceaſed Husbands : before which th 

could not withont great indecency "pa 

unto ſecond Marriages ; but in cafe their 
incontinence was ſuch--as conld not admit 
ſo long an abſtinence from the ——_ 


, 
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Bed, they were then to ſacrifice a Cow with 
| Calf forexpiation of their faule. 
Numa alſo was+Founder of feveral other 
Orders. of Prieſts ;, two of which are wor- 

, thy to be” here mentioned, namely” the 
Saltizs and the Feciales, which , with other 
inſtances, are clear Proofs of the great' de- 

. votion and fanftity of this Perſon. Theſe Feciales, 
Feciales, whoſe name in my opinion is deri- 5" 2707 
ved from their Offices were the' Arbitra- #%:»c / 
tors to whom all Controverſies were re- /«. 
ferred' relating to War and Peace ; for it 
was not allowable to take ap Arms nntil 
they had declared all hopes and expedients 
rek&ed which tended to an accommodati- 
ofn; by the word Peace, we mean a deter- 
mination of matters in diſpute by Law, and 
not -by Violence or Force. The Romans 

, commonly diſpatched the Feczales ,, who 
were properly Heralds, to thoſe who had 
offered them injury, requiring ſatisfation ; 
and in caſe they made not reſtitution or 
juſt returns, they then called the Gods to 
witneſs againſt them and their Country, 
and ſo denounced War: the ſenſe of the 
Fecialss in this caſe was of abſolute nece(- 

, for without their conſent it was net- 

ther lawful for the Roman King, nor yet 

for the people to take up Arms ; and from 

ther the General took his rules concern- 

'Þ| ing the juſtice of his cauſe, which being 
F 8 adjudged, 
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adjudged; and the War determined ; the 
next buſines was to deliberate of the man- 
ner and waysto mg and carry iton. It is 


believed, that the ſlaughter and deſtruQi- 
on which the Gazls made of the Romans 
was a juſt judgment on the City for negle& 
of this religious proceeding : for when 
thoſe Barbarious beſieged the Cluſenians , 
Fabius Ambuſtius was diſpatched to their 
Camp with Propoſitions of- Peace z but 
they returning a rude and peremptory 
Anſwer therennto, Fabizs imagined that 
his Treaty was at an end, and that he had 
fully complied with the duty of his Embaſ- 
fie, and therefore raſhly engaging in a 
War, challenged the ſtouteſt and braveſt 
of the enemy to a fingle Combat, It was 
the fortune of Fabize to kill his Adverſary 
and to take his ſpoils, which when the 
Gaznls underſtood, they ſent a Herald to 
Rome to complain againſt Fabizns, who 
before a War was publiſhed, had, againſt 
the Law of Nations, made a breach of 
the Peace. The matter being debated in 
the Senate, the Feciales were of opinion, 


that Fabins ougt to be:configned into the 


hands of the Garls : but he, being pre-ad- 
viſed of this judgment, fled to the People, 
by whoſe proteftion and favour he was 
ſav'd oh this occaſion, the Garls  march- 
ed with their Army to Rome, where, ha- 

ving 


\ 
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ving taken the Capitol, they ſacked the 
City. The particular of all which are 
at large related in the Hiſtory of Camil- 
lus. 

- Now the Original of* the Sal: is this : 
& year of the reign of Numa. 


In the eight 
that terrible Peftilence, which was ſpread 
over all Italy, did likewiſe miſerably - infeſt 
the City of Rome, at which the Citizens 
being greatly affrighted, and deſpairing of 
health, were again comforted' by the- re- 
port of a brazen Target, which Gey ay) 
fell from Heaven into the hands of Numa, 
and of which they relate ſtrange effedts, 
operated by the virtue of this miraculons 
Buckler; and that Ne having had con- 
ference with the Nymph Egeria, and ſome 
of the Muſes, he was aflured, that that 
Target was ſent from Heaven for the cure 
and ſafety of the City ; and that, becauſe 
on the . conſervation thereof the common 
health and benefit depended. he was or- 
dered by them tv make eleven otTi>zs, ſv 
like in all dimenſions and form to- the ON 
ginal ; that in caſe there ſhould be a deſign 
to ſteal it away, the true might not be di- 
ſtinguiſhed or know from thofe which 
were counterfeited ; by which means 
there wonld be more difhculty to detear 
the counſels of Fate, or invert the ordor 
ot divine Predeſtination : He farther de- 
FI clared 
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clared, that. he. was commanded to conſe: 
cxate. that place and the Fields. about it-to 
the Muſes, w he had often; entertained 
2 free intercourſe and communication with 
them ; and that the-Fountain which watered 
that Field ſhould be made hallows- 
ed for' the uſe, of the Veſtal/Virgins, .who 
ywerej to waſh and cleanſe the Penetralia . of © 
their  Sanftuary with thoſe FO ge 
The truth —_— Was 


miracu lous cellation of | neo 6 lens: af 


_ Numa  jmamediately: delivered this - 
to the- beſt Artiſts to have others 
made exattly like it but none was 
able to hag y0r9 a perfedt lmilitude-in 
all. undiſti reſpets.,, until at 
length .one ng, wrivs, an excellent 
Maſter, happily - hit upon it, and -made 
one. ſo to. repreſent the other in all. re- 
ſpe&ts, that Numa himſelf was at-a-ſtand, 
and could not diſtinguiſh the true from that 
which was counterfeited.  , The keeping of 
which Targets was committed to the charge 
of certain Prieſts which, are called. Sali; 
who'did not. receive their name, as :ſome 
imagine, from one Saline, a certain -Dan- 
cing-maſter, who was born at Sawothrace, 
or at Mantinea, who taught the way of 
dancing in Arms; but rather from that 
Pance which the Sali themſelves uſe, when 

in 
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bb ho oarwn rage th —_ the to. 
through the” City's. at whi 

Poco tay are habited in - :thort-Caft 
ſock; girt with abroad Belt claſp'd. with 
braſs Buckles 5 on their heads they wore'a 
Copper Helmet, and ever and anon ſound- 
ed on the Targets with ſhort > Cemyters: 
in' this manner they procceded'with aniny. 
ble motion, and- juſt *meafares of theix 
Feet; 'and with: ſach handſome and wvari- 
ous turns, as demonſtrated- great 

and agility 'of Body. Thefe Targets' were 
calted Angra fron the faſhion of 


bieutar form, | but oval, and with certain 


folds or- pleats doſing one'over the other. 


they fitted the Elbow by” their: cubical:Ri- 
gure and thence were called' Ancyliaz" from 
yuan, which fignified a crooked Tfacer 
from the cubit, / which is! from the Wriſt 
tothe Elbow; and «called in 'Greek 2d, 
on” which"they carry theſe' Ancyliat Hub, 
«who much affefted the1Greek Torgue , 
draws many of his derivations from thetide, 
arid would liave it from wr popes, which 
| as much” as Rntiffom above; or 
"from" dw. which is cure! or medicine pt 
Diſeaſes, - ox! fram * «-3par; hn which - 182 2 
deliverance iffom' great: drinefs; or fram 
«4x20 whichisan eſcape rom grear evi 3 
"1whence it's that the" Arbour called Ea: 
# 1 4 ftap 


| 'them'z 
for they were not made-in a round or or-. 
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flor -and; Pollux "Ararss; all | which, may 
ſerve to employ the curioſity of thoſe who 
have a fancy. to Greek derivations.; All 
the reward which Mammnrixs received: for 
this his Art, was to be mentioned and com- 
memorated / in| the Verſes which the Salz: 
ſang, as they danced in their Arms. through 
the. City ; though ſome will have it that 
they did not ſay Yeturius Mamurius, but 
Vetus Memoria, which is | Ancient Remem- 
'brance. 
4 mmera..; 'Aﬀter Numg had in this manner inſtitu- 
ble inflance.ted_; theſe ſeveral Orders of :Prieſts, he e- 
of Nurs, Tefted a Royal Palace near the Temple, of 
bicbuilding Veſta, . called to. this day Reginmy ; where 
- Pals-*" he ſpent the moſt part of his time, in! pre- 
:» Veſta ſcribing Rules for Divine Service, inſtruQ- 
T»ple. ing the Prieſts, and with- zeal and devoti- 
on attending in Perſon on the Offices of 
Religion. He built another Houſe | u 
- the Mount  2wrrinalis ;, which phice_they 
ſhew to this Day. In all publick P - 
. ons and ſolemn Prayers, Tipſtaves' or 
. Huſhers were ſent before to-give notice; /to 
-the People that they ſhould: forbear their 
work, and attend to the, Divine Solemni- 
ty ; for they ſay that the Pythagoreans- did 
; not hold 'it ſufficient reverence towards 
the Gods to. worſhip them in a- negligent 
manner, as when, the religious. Proceſſions 
nid - obviouſly occur, but obliged their 
) Scholars 


. 
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Scholars to. go! out from theix Hotiſes, and 
with prepared Hearts attend to Divine 
Supplications : \So Num in. like manner dC- jufirene 
creed, that his. Citizens. ſhould neither” ſee -»« o#- 
nor hear-Divine - matters in' a perfunQory 9 f 
-manner, and-with wandzing' thoughes, but gre: bin 
laying aſide all-diſtra&tions. of mind, and ems Ay 
cares of the World, fhauld a pply and 'ele- 
vate their Meditations to- Religion 3--and 
the ways and: ſtreets ſhould;beclear of noiſe 
or laments, or other incumbrances- which 
" ht obſtru or \diſtarh- the ſolemnity 
ſeriouſneſs of Devotion. Something 

| of this Cuſtom remains at Rowe to this day; 
for whey». the Conſul begins to ſacrifice or 
; officiate, they. call: out to' the. People, . Hoc 

, Or attend to the work: jn, hand, whereby 
4 Auditors .then | preſgat were aqmoni- 
* ſhed to compoſe and recolle& their thoughts 
. for- Prayer :| And as. Pythagoras had certain 
- Precepts and Sayings, ſuch -as theſe : Thor 
- ſhalt | not .«- Peck Meaſure the ſe to 
« fit ow. = ge wot ſtar the Fire with--4 
-xSmord, en frm forwards, look. mot 
-bins oY "hes Yecrifs, iſ to Foy 

ial: Gods, tat it be with <n number 

when: ta. the Terreſts let. it be with 
. ever. So. likewiſe . delivered other 
Sentences of,an obſcure and ab(truſe mqan- 
INS faction: theſe : Thou "fic vat ſaorifice 


to 
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ts the Gods an' offering of 'Wine' proceeding 
from « Vine wt was Ms _ No 
 Sarriffces hall be * ' Meal. 
Ofc ''a circulds "motion of the 
Gods," ard fit down when you have worſhipped. 
Pooh The two firſt pts edit to-denote, that 
_—_— to cultivate the is 2'part of way > ; 
1. {and as to the bvvnng which”'the 
che foucral Wipers are 'to'tiſe in divine adoration, 
py OS repreſent” the orbictlar motion 
weſrp, Of the World.” But in my opinion, the 
meaning rather''is', that he*who 'comes 
to ' worſhip ,* enters the Temple- with his 
face towards the Eaſt ; where, being come 
up "as high 45s” the Chancel $i turns 
towards the "Wet, and then back again 
to the Eaſt, ing the" whole office 'of 
his Prayers to that God who is Maker of the 
Univerſe ; unleſs perhaps this" change of 
poſture may allade to -the'/ MO 
Wheels, which were Hiewoglyphicks the 
inſtability of humane fort and \that - 
where ſhotfld fix and eſtabliſh our lot 
and condition; Wweſhould' there» reſt conten- 
ted, and repoſe our ſelves with" intire”: 
nation to the Divine pleaſure.” They Gy 
alfo,' that the ſitting p quran and in'a repoſed 
poſture after worſhip did denote a conceſſi- 
on, 'or grant of wag made, 
and was an aſſurance of everlaſting felicity 
in the future life ; and that this ſtill and ſe- 
dentary 
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_ were to; preſent themſelves 
the [to oben their bleſſings, 
oy ſucceſs ag, that which was to follow. - 
And this form.of Ceremony. did very well - 
ſute - with. the opting. Holirige, which 
=, if that Men ought not to approach the 
Gods. in Aa; WAY, 3 with di- 
ſtrated minds, but, laying aſide all world- 


ly gurgn ; randring fancies, ſhould then 
only -pra cir thoughts are. poſieſ- 
= 'Dixine Meditation, By ſuch 


Diſcipline as: this,” recommended the 
conſtant procige and. example of the Le- 
gillatour, the, City did ſo, inſenfibly_paſs 
into- a religious temper-.and frame of De- 
votian, .and-ſtood in that. awe and reve- 
rence of the ,Vertue of Naa, that they re- 
ceived and believed with an undoubted. .aC- 
ſurance, whatſoever he delivered, pes 
never - ſo - fabulous, -his 2uthoril 
ſufficient to, make. the greateſt ablurdicie 
_ impolite to: paſs. . for _ credi- 


,* Several fs- 


- There goes:g; ſtory, That, he once - invited bulous rela 


a great number ' of Citizens to an Enter- - 


Numa's.1- 


tainment,. at. which ' the; Diſhes in which mace #o- 


with the 
ort, and Goz:. 


the 


the Meat : was ſerved were my homely ii 


and plain, and the. Commons 
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the Meat ill dreſſed : the Gueſts being fate, 
he began to 'tell- them, that the Goddefs 
which was his familiar Spirit,” and always 
converſant with him , was then at that 
time preſent, when on a ſudden the Room 
was furniſhed with all ſorts of precious 
Pots and Diſhes, and the ' mean Fare con- 
verted into a moſt magnificent Feaſt,” a- 
dorned with all ſorts of the moſt delicious 
Viands. But the Dialogue'which is 
ted to have paſſed between him-and 
ter, ſurpaſſes-all the fabulous Legends le 
were ever invented. They ay, that be- 
fore Mount Aventine. was inhabited or in- 
cloſed within the Walls of the City, that 
two Demi-gods , ' which were Prica4 and 
Fannus, di uſually _ uent the Foun- 
tains and cloſe Wade of that 'place ; which 
ſome will have to be two Satyrs of the 
Titanian Race; who being"expert- in the 
faculty of Phy if - and dexterous in leger- 
demgin and magical Spells,” like the Dadyl 
of Mount Lis,-inad ar o Joociiks - through All 
the parts of Italy. Nume onniving 0 one 
day bo ſurprize Theſe De ming 
the Waters of the Fountain, of which th 
did uſually drink, with Witie and Hodey, 
which fo. pleaſed ' theſe liquoriſh Deities, 
that he eaſily enſnared and took them ; but 
then th ged themſelves- into many 
various [Cen tha and ſhapes, intending, = 

cr 
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der horrid -and frightfull ſhapes to make 
their eſcape : but, finding themſelves en- 
tra in inextricable toils, and in no 
tlity to get free, revealed unto him 
many ſecrets and future events; and par- 
ticularly. a charm againſt Thunder and 
Lightning, which they compoſed of Oni- 
ons and Hair, and the Bones of a Fiſh : but 
ſome deny, and ſay, that theſe Demi-gods 
did not diſcover the ſecret of this Charm 
to Nume ; but that they; by the force of 
their Magick Art and Spells, had conſtrain- 
ed Jove himſelf to deſcend from Heaven to 
ſatisfie the demands of Numa, and that he 
ten, in an angry manner anſwering his en- 
quiries, told him, that if he would charm 
the Thunder and Lightning, he muſt do 
it with Heads : How, . ſaid 4, with the 
Heads of Onions? No, reply'd Jupiter, of 
Men. But Numa, willing to divert the 
cruelty of this Receipt, turned it another 
way, ſaying, Your meaning is, the Hairs 
of Mens Heads 5 No, reply'd Tupiter, of 
living Men : then Nazwa, being inſtructed 
| by the Goddeſs Egeria, ſeemed to miſtake, 
and fay, How | with the Bones of the Fiſh 
Mena ? which being the three ingredients 
that compoſe the Charm, ſo opgrated on 
Jupiter, that he returned again to Heaven 
pacified and well pleafed. This place was 
ever -afterwards called Elirinm, or —_ 
rom 
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from 'the Greek word ' which ſigni- 
fies propitious or merciful; - and in this 
manner this Magick Spell was effeed. 

The P:.ople Such was the ſuperſtitions humonr of 
ef Rome that Age, which the example of the Prince 
£7, had wrought in''the minds'6f the Vulgar, 


ſ«perfition that nothing was ſo abſurd and ridiculous 


_ = Numa": 56, Religion which gain'd 'not belief ; and 


"8" 8 Numa himſelf was ſaid to have been poſſeſ- 
ſed with ſuch a confidence and fiducial truſt 
in the Gods, that when it was told him, 
that the Enemy: was near at hand, he ſmi- 
lingly anſwered; That he feared them not, + 
let them come at their peril, for he was then 
ſacrificing to the Gods. It was he alſo that 
built the Temples of Faith, and Terminus ; 
and taught the Romans ſuch ' reſpect to 
Faith, that it was the greateſt Oath, and 
the moſt obligatory that they could ſwear ; 
and to the God Terminus they offer unto 
this day the Blood of Beaſts, both in pub- 
lick and private Sacrifices, upon the bor- 
ders , and Stone marks of their | Land : 
though anciently thoſe Sacrifices, were fo- 
lemnized without Blood, it being the Pre- 
cept and DodArine of Nxma to offer no- 
thing to the God Terminus, but what" was 
pure and free of bloodycruelty ; for that 
he, whoſe Office it was to fix boundaries, 
was thereby  conftifated an Arbiter of 
Peace and Juſtice, puniſhing thoſe. who 

removed 
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removed their Neighbours Land-mark or | 
invaded - lis right. It. is very clear, that 
it was this King who firſt preſcribed bounds 
_ to the Juriſdiction of Rowe; for Ranndus 
would have betrayed his own cauſe,- and 
plainly diſcovered. how, much he had en- 
croached on his Neighbours Lands, had he 
ever ſet limits to his own z which as they 
are fences-and curbs againſt arbitrary in- — . | 
vaſions, to thoſe, who obſerve them, ſo | 
| they ſerve for evidences to ariſe in judg- | 
ment againſt thoſe, who break oyer - and | 
_ violate the borders with which they are | 
circumſcribed. The truth is; the ION | 
of Lands which the Romans polleſſed at the | 
beginning, was very narrow, until Remx- | 
lus by War enlarged thery z and which Nu- 
ma afterwards divided amongſt the.-indi- 
gent -Commonalty, that he might ward 
them againſt violent ' neceſſity, which / al- 
ways puts Men upon injurious deſigns and 
ifts, and that by placing them in'Farms, Numa - 
he might accuſtom them to a deſire of pro- fin -* | 
.perty, and a regular way of living; for as «f Huber 
here is nothing that ſo reconciles the © 
nds of Men to Peace, as Husbandry and 
2 Country life, ſo it makes them abhor all 
violence, and. gives them courage and re- 
ſolution to/ defend their ſowed Lands and = 
Paſtures from the encroachment of their | 
Neighbours. Wherefore Nyme, that he | 
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might take and amuſe the Hearts of his Ci - 

tizens with Agriculture or- Husbandry, 
which is an employment that rather be- 

gets civility and a peaceable temper than. 

great opulency and riches, he divided all 

the Lands into ſeverals parcels, to which he 
pave'the name of Pages or Borough, and 

over every one of them he ordained a 

Chief or Arbitrator in judicial cauſes; and 

taking a delight ſometimes to ſurvey his 
Colonies in Perſon, he made judgment of 

every Man's inclinations and manners, by 

his induſtry, and the improvements he had 

made, of which being witneſs himſelf, he 
preferred thoſe to honours and authority 

who had merited moſt ; and on the con- 

trary reproached the ſluggiſhneſs of ſuch, 

He ff? 3% who had given themſelves over to a care- 
Citizas leſs and a negligent life. But above all, 
-odiftin# which was a principal point of his Politicks, 
Companies” he divided the'People into ſeveral Compa- 
nies : For as the City did confiſt, or rather 

was diſtinguiſhed (as we have ſaid ) by 

two ſorts of Tribes, fronv whence dange-, 

rous Fations, Tumults ' and Seditions did 

ariſe; he contrived to caſt them into di- 

vers {mall Moulds and Models: For as hard 

and diſſenting Bodies are not eaſily incor- 

rated, ſo long as they remain in their 

groſs bulk, but being beaten.into a powder, 


or melted into ſmall Atoms, are often ce- 
mented 
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mented and conſolidated into one ; fo this 
People, ' being ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed 
into ſmall diviſions; were afterwards with 


leſs difficulty united(into one body i Where- 
the whole City by their 


fore diſtinguiſhing 
ſeveral Arts and Profeffions, he formed 
the Companies of Muficians, Goldſmiths, 
Maſons, Dyers, Taylors, Skinners, Braſiers, 
and Potters ; and all other Handy-crafts 
Men he compoſed and reduced into a fingk 
Company appointing unto every one their 
reſpective Halls, Conrts and other Privi- 


leges belgnging to their Societies, which 
they he the Charters received from 


this Prince. In this manner all faQtious di- 
ſtinQions oo to ceaſe in the City ; there 
being no Perſon farther eſteemed urtder the 
notion of a Sabine, a Roman, or a Tatian, 
but all were comprehended under the gene- 
ral denomination of a Citizen of Romulus ; 
whereby all other terms growing out of 
uſe 'and faſhion, the national animoſities 
reconciled of themſelves, and all diflolved 
into the common tye and relation of a Ro- 
max Citizen. 

"He is alſo much to be commended for 
the repeal, or rather amendment of that 
Law, which gives power to Fathers to ſell 
their Children ; for he exempted ſuch as 
were Married from that ſubjection, condi- 
tionally that they = match'd themſelves 


with 
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with the liking and conſent of their Parents * 
for it ſeemed a very hard and unjuſt thing, 
that a Woman, who had given herſelfin Max- 
riage to a Man whom ſhe judged free, ſhould 
_ afterwards find her ſelf betrayed and caſt a- 
way upon a Husband that was a Servant. 
He attempted alſo to draw a Scheme of ' 
The rezu/a. the Heavens, and thereunto conform a Ka- 
tion of the Jender and Ephemerides of the Year, which 
/"; ;, though it was not perfe&, yet.it was not al- 
, 5 _ y 
Numz together without ſome learned Conjectures, 
and ſuch as reduced the account of the 
Year to ſome tolerable regulationggFor du- 
ring the reign of Rowidzs, their Months 
had no certain or equal term ; for ſome of 
them contained 20 Days, others 35, others 
more; the which errour nates. 1.7 from 
want of a true knowledge of the different 
motions of the Sun and Moon ; only they 
| kept to this account, that the whole courſe 
of the Year contained 360 Days. Numa 
alſo farther obſerving, that there was ele- 
ven Days difference een the: Lu 
and the Solary Year : For. that the Moon 
compleated her Anniverſary courſe in 354 
Days, and the Sun in 3654 to remed 
which inequality, he doubled. the eleven 
Days, and after every two Year added an 
interſtitial to follow the Month of Februa- 
ry, which the Romans called the Month of 
Mercidinys ; but this account hath _ 
; that 
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that time received a better amendment. 
He alſo altered the order of the Months ; 
for March, which was reckoned the firſt ; 
he put into the third place ; and Jamary, 
which was the eleventh, he made the firſt ; 
and' February, which was the twelfth and 
laſt to be tht ſecond. Some will have it, 
that it was Numa alſo which added the 
two Months of Jamrary and February : for Yaris, 
in the beginning, when men were igno- #7 «= 
rant and barbarous, they compoſed a Year ..»pu-a-i- 
of ten Months: the Arcadians in Greece 9» of the 
had only four, in Arcania they accounted" 
by fix : and the /Egyptians had at firſt but 
one Month : which afterwards they divi- 
ded into four, accotding to the ſeaſons of 
Year : which Country of /Egypr, 
ugh it ſeem new to us, is yet inhabited 
by an ancient People ; for if we may be- 
lieve their Chronicles (unleſs they actouns 
Months for Years) their Genealogies are 
deduced from: great antiquity. And that 
the Romans at firſt comprehended the whole 
Year within ten, -annd not twelve Months, 
plainly appears by: the name of December, 
* Which ſignifies the tenth Month, and is the 
laſt in order : and that Marth was the firſt 
1s likewiſe evident, for that the fifth 
Month after it was called £Pwirtilis, and 
the fixth Sextzilzs, and ſo the reſt ., ſo that 
f Jamary and Febreary had itt this account 
L 2 Precce- 
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preceded March, £uintilis had been "put 
in the ſeventh place, and ſo called Septert- 
ber. It is alſo very probable, that this firſt 
Month was dedicated by Romulus to Mars ; 
the ſecond to Verws, called April, from the 
Greek word Aphrodites ; which the Wo- 
men folemnize in honour of that Goddeſs, 
adorning their heads on the Kalends, or 
firſt day of it, with Myrtle Garlands. 
But others will not allow of the derivati- 
on of this word from Aphrodites, but ra-' 
ther deduce it from the word Aperio , 
which in Latin ſignifies, to open, becauſe 
that this Month is in the high Spring , 
when'all Buds and Flowers open and diſ- ' 
cloſe themſelves : The next is called May, 
from Maia the Mother of Mercury, - to 
whom this Month was made ſacred : then 
June follows, ſo called from Juventws, or 
youthfulneſs of the Year, which is then 
warm, and gay, and in its juvenile ſeaſon. 
To the other Months alſo they gave deno- 


| minations according to their order, fo the 


fifth was called £uimtilis, Sextilis the fixth, 
and ſo the reſt September, Ofober, Novem- 
ber, and December: Afterwards Ceſar, when 
he had overcome Pompey , changed the 
name of the Month SPuirtilss to that of 
Julius, which we call Faly ; as alſo that of 
Sextilis. was changed into Avguſtzs, which 


was a ſirname to the Succeſſour of Ceſar. 
Domitian 
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Domitian alſo in imitation hereof gave the 
two other following Months the Names of 
Germanicus and Domitianus, but, he being 
ſhin, they recovered. their ancient deno» 
minations of Septertber and OfFober ; but 
the two laſt have ever reſerved their names 
without any alteration. The Months 
which were added, and tranſpoſed in their 
'order by Numa was February, which de- 
duces its name from Februo, lgnilying a 
ation by Sacrifice z for when they of- 

ered Plants, and celebrated the Feaſt of Lu- 


percalia, in which many - Cexeinonies agree 
with the Solemnities uſed at the Luſtratiors 
or cleanſing days : but January was ſo called 
from Jams, and a precedenicy of order 
given to it by Numa before March, which 
was dedicated to the God Mars ; intima- 
ting in my opinion thereby, that the -Arts 
and civil ſtudies of Peace are to be pre- 
ferred before warlike or martial imploy- 
ments. For this Jams, whether he were 
a Dzmon, or Demi-god, or a King, was 
certainly a great Politician and lover of Arts 
and Sciences, whereby he changed the barba- 
rians and Brutiſh into a civil way of 
living ; for which reaſon they figare 
him with two Faces, behot.ling at the 
ſame time both ſtates and conditions of 
humane kind. His Temple at Rome hath 
two Gates, which they call the Gates of 

{ J Mars IJ 
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The 


of Janus's JAU 
Temple ne- during the Reign of 


Ver 


=— thoſe Gatcs were ever ſhut, their being a 
profound quiet without the noiſe or clat- 
tering of Arms : For not only the People 
of Rome were animated with a ſpirit of 
peace, which they enjoyed under the juſt 
proceedings of a pacifick Prince ; but even 
the neighbouring Cities , as if they had 
been inſpired with the ſame inclinations , 
breathed nothing but a ſalubrious and gen- 

Hayy re- Ele Air of mutual friendſhip, and amicable 

ſt: of correſpondence ; and being raviſhed with 

Peace, 
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ſtand open in the 


time of War, and .ſhut in the times of 


Peace, of which latter there was ver 
dom an example ; for when the 


ſel- 
an 


Empire was enlarged ,and extended to its 
utmoſt bounds, it was ſo encompaſled with 
barbarous Nations and Enemies, that it 


was ſeldom or never at Peace : Only 


in the 


time of Auguſizs Ceſar, after he had over- » 
come Anthony, that Temple was ſhut : As 
likewiſe not many years before , when 
Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlinus were 
Conſuls ; but, then it -continued not ſo 


Got? 


Gates of Jams were. 


uma , 


long, before that Wars breaking out, the 
ain opened : But 
which cons» 


93" tired for the ſpace of forty three years, 


the delights which 


Juſtice and Peace pro- 


duce , every one apply'd himſelf to - the 
management of his Lands and Farm, - 
| tne 
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the education of his Children, and wor- 


ſhip of the Gods : Feſtival Days, and 
Sports, 'and Banquets were the common 


divertiſements ; and Families entertained 


and treated their acquaintance and friends 
in ſuch a free and open manner, that all 
Italy ſecurely converſed with each other 
without fear or jealouſies, or deſigns, be- 
ing all poſſeſſed with that Divine Spirit of 
Love and Charity, which flowed from 
Numa as from a Fountain"of Wiſdom and 
Equity : So that the Hyperbolies, which 
the Does of thoſe Days uſed, and the 
flights which are allowable in Verſe, were 
flat, and not able to reach with their 
higheſt expreſſions the ,happineſs of thoſe 


days ; 


When Spears, and Swords, and direful 
' Arms of War 

Were laid aſide, and ruftied in the dark ; 

No Trumpet ſound alarm'd the publick peace ; 

But all fecurely ſlept 


For during the whole Reign of Num, 
there was neither War, nor Sedition, nor 
Plots deſigned againſt the State, nor did 
any Fattion prevail, or the ambition and 
emulation of great Men attempt upon the 
Government : For indeed Men ſo reveren- 
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ced his Vertue, and ſtood in ſuch awe: of 
his Perſon, which , they believed, was 
guarded by a particular care. of Divine 
rovidence, that they deſpaired of all ſuc- 
of in their ſiniſter intentions : And then 
that happy Fortune, which always attends 
the life of Men who are pure and innocent, 
beſtowed a general eſteem and good re- 
putatlon on him z and verified that ſaying 
of Plato, which ſome Ages after he deli- 
vered in relation to the happineſs of a 
well formed Common-wealth : for, ſaith he, 
when the Royal Power, by Gods Grace, 
meets with a mind and ſpirit addi&ed to 
Philoſophy, there Vice is ſubdued and 
made inferiour to Vertue : No Man is real- 
ly bleſſed but he that is wiſe z and happy 
are his Auditors, who can hear and re- 
ccive thoſe words which flow from his 
mouth : There is no need of compulſion 
A vertuns OXY MIENACES. to ſubje&t the multitude, for 
example that luſtre of vertue which ſhines bright 


moſt , 


{8 in the good example of a Governour, in- 


«nd exti= Vites and inclines them to wiſdom, and in- 
ng i» + ſenſibly leads them to an innocent and hap- 
© py life, which being condudted by friend- 
ſhip and concord, and ſupported on each 
ſide with temperance and juſtice, 1s of long 
and laſting continuance ; and worthy is that 
Prince of all rule and dominion, who 


makes 
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makes it his buſineſs to lead his Subjets 
into' ſuch a ſtate of felicity. This was the 
- care of Nama, and to this end did all his 
ations tend. 

As to his Children and Wives, there is 2 
diverſity of reports by ſeveral Authors - 


ſome” will have it that he never had any 


other Wife than Tatia, nor more Children 
than'one Daughter called Pomp:l:a: Others 
will have it that he left four Sons, name- 
ly Pompo, Pinus, Calpus and Mamercus, e- 
very one of which had iſſue, and from 
them deſcended the Noble and Illuftrious 
Families of Pomponi, Pinari, Calpurn and 
Mamerci, to which for diſtintion ſake was 
added the ſirname of Royal. But there 
is a third ſort of Writers, which ſay that 
theſe Pedigrees are but a piece of flattery 
uſed by the Helalds, who, to incur favour 
with theſe great Families, deduced their 
Genealogies from this ancient Lineage ;z and 


that Pompilia was not the Daughter of 


Tatia, but born of Lacretia, to whom he 
was Married after he came to his Kingdom: 
Howlſoever, all of them agree in Opinion, 
that ſhe was Married to the Son of that 
Martins who perſwaded him to accept the 
Government, and accompanied him to 
Rome, where, as a ſignal of honour, he 
.was choſen into the Senate ; and after the 
Death of Nama, ſtanding in competition 


with 
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with Tul/us Hoſtilizs for the Kingdom, and 
being diſappointed of the Election, in high 
diſcontent killed himſelf : Howſoever his 
Son Martizs, who had married Pompilia, 
reſiding at Rowe, was the Father of Arcas 
Martins, who ſucceeded Tulhus Hoſtilins in 
the Kingdom, and was but five years of 
age when Numa died. 

Num lived ſomething above eighty 
years, and then (as P:ſo writes) was not 
taken out of the world by a ſudden or a- 
cute Diſeaſe, but by a chronical Diſtem- 
per, by which he lingred long, and at laſt 
expired. At his Funerals all the Glories of 
his Life wexe conſummate ; for the kind 
People, and his friendly Companions, met 
to honour and grace the Rites of his In- 
terment with Garlands and contributions 
from the publick : the Senatours carried 
the Bier on which his Corps was laid, and 
the Prieſts followed and accompanied the 
ſolemn Proceflionz the remainder of this 
doleful pomp was compoſed of Women 
and Children, who lamented with ſuch 
tears and fighs, as if they had bewailed the 
death or loſs of a deareſt relation taken a- 
way in the flower of his age, and not of 
an old and out-worn King. It is ſaid that 
his body, by his particular command, was 
not burnt, but that he ordered two ſtone 


Coffins to be made, in one of which he ap- 
| pointed 
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pointed his Body to be laid, and the other 

to be a repoſitory for his ſacred Books and 
Writing, and both of them to be buried 

under the Hill Fariculum ; thereby. imita- 

ting the Legiſlators of Greece, who » ha» 

ving wrote their Laws .ingJables, which 

they called Crrbas, did fo long incultate 

the contents of them, whilſt they lived, 

into the minds and hearts of their Prieſts, 

till their underſtandings became living 
Libraries of thoſe ſacred Volumes x it be- | 
ing eſteemed a prophanation of ſuch myſte- 1 mm 
ries to commit their ſecrets unto dead Let- pivine © 
ters. For this very reaſon, they ſay, the Prep 
co. 8 forbad that their Precepts or ,,,,-.": 


phanatien « 


ncluſions ſhould be committed to Paper, 6y :6- Gre- 
but rather conſerved in the living Memo- <2 --»- 
ries of thoſe who were worthy to receive © 
their Do@rines ; and if perchance any of 
their abſtruſe notions or perplexed Doftrines, 
ſuch as were their poſitions in Geometry, 
were made known, or revealed to an im- 
pure Perſon , unworthy to' receive ſuch 
myſteries, they preſently imagined that the 
Gods threatned puniſhment for ſuch pro- 
hanation ; which was not to be expiated 
ut by Sword and Peſtilence, or ather 
judgments of the Gods, Wherefore ha- 
ving theſe ſeveral inſtances concurring to 
render the Lives of Nama and Pythagoras 
agreeable, we may eaſily pardon _ 
who 
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"who make a compariſon between their 

temperament of Soul -and Manners of li- 

ving, believing that there was an inti- 

a_ familiarity and converſation between 
em. 

Valerins Antias writes that the Books 
which were buried in the aforeſaid Cheſts 
or Coffins of Stone were twelve Volumes 
concerning the Worſhip of the Gods. And 
twelve others in Greek containing the Wiſ- 
dom and Philoſophy of the Greczars : and 
that about four hundred years afterwards, 
when P. Cornelizs and M. Bebins were Con- 
ſuls, there happening a great inundation of 
Water, which with a yiolent Torrent car- 
Tying away the Cheſts of Stone, overturned 

em and diſplaced 'their Covers, ſo that be- 
ing opened, one of them appeared _ 
without the Skeleton or Reliques of any hu- 
mane Body ; in the other were the Books 
before-mentioned, ſtill remaining entire, and 
not much worn out with time ? which 
when the Pretor Petilins had read and 
peruſed, he made Oath in the Senate, 
that in his Opinion, it was not fit for 
thoſe Books to be divulged, or made 
publick to the People ; whereupon the 
Edition of them was ſupprefled, and all 
the Volumes by command carried to the 
Market-place, and there burnt. 

Such is the fortune of good = , 
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that their Vertue ſurvives their Bodies , 

and that the envy and emulation which 

evil Men conceive againſt them is ſoon- 
extinguiſhed ; but their reputation and 
glory +15 immortal, and ſhines with more 
plendor after their death, than in the 

time when they were living and con- 
verſant in the World : and as to Nx- 

ma, the ations of the ſucceeding Kings 
ſerved as ſo many Foils to ſet off the 
brightneſs of his majeſtick Vertues - for 
after him there were five Kings, the laſt 

of which was made an exile, being de 
poſed from his Crown : Of the other four, 

three were by Treaſon aflaſſinated and 
murthered ; the other, who was Tullus He- 
fillizs, that immediately ſucceeded Nume, 
whilſt he derided his vertues, and eſpeci- 

ally his devotion and religious worſhip, 
reproached his memory, as a cowardly and 
mean ſpirited Prince ; and, diverting the 
minds of the People from their peaceable 

and honeſt courſe of life, to wars and de- 
predations, was himſelf ſurprized by an a- 

cute and tormenting Diſeaſe ; which can- 

fed him to change his mind and call upon zvn 4- 
the Gods ; but it was accompanied with '*/#/ in 
ſuch ſuperſtition and vain imaginations, — 
as was much differing from the true Pie- y/r+ the 
ty and Religion of Numa : and, becauſe "7: 
he infeted others with the contagion of 


his 
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his Errours, the Gods, as is ſaid, were 
angry, and revenged their owh diſhonour 
by - Thunder-bolt which ſtruck him 
cad, 


—_—— _ _ i —_— WY 
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Aving thus finiſhed the Lives of Ly 

—Þþ carexs and Numa; we ſhall now 
though the work be difficult) compare 
their ations in that manner together, ſo 
as eafily to diſcern wherein .they differed, 
and wherein they agreed. It is apparent 
that they were very agreeable in the aQi- 
ons of their Lives, their Moderation, their 
Religion, their civil Arts and political Go- 
vernment were alike ; and both inſinua- 
ted a belief in the People, that they deri- 
ved their Laws and Conſtitutions from the 
Gods : yet in their peculiar manner of 
managing theſe Excellencies, there were 
many Circumſtances which made a diver- 


ſiry * 
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ſity - For firſt, Nume accepted the King- * 
dom being offered, but Lycurgus reſigned 7% if 
it ; the' one from a private Perſon and a jt, FLy- 
ſtranger was created King, the other from curgus-nd 
the condition and publick Charatter of a N** 
Prince deſcended to the ſtate of a private 
Perſon. It was glorious to polleſls a 
Throne in Righteouſneſs and Judgment ; 

and great bravery on the other ſide to pre- 

fer ſaltice before a Kingdom : The ſame 
vertue which made the one appear worthy 

of Regal power, exalted the other to a 
degree of ſo much Eminence , that it 
ſeemed a condeſcention in him to ſtoop 
unto a Crown : Laſtly, as Muſicians tune 
their Harps according to their Note ; fo 

the one let down the high flown ſpirits of 

the People of Rome to a lower Key, as the 
other ſcrewed them up at Sparta to a 
higher Note, which were fallen flat 
difloluteneſs. and riot. For it was not ſo 
much the buſineſs and care of Lycxrgus to 
reaſon his Citizens into peace, or to per- 
{wade them to put off their Armour, or 
ungird their Swords ; as it was to mode- 

rate their Love to Gold or Silver, or the 
profuſeneſs of their Tables, or to abate 
their extravagancies in -rich 'Clothes and 
Furniture : Nor was it neceflary to preach 

unto them, that, laying aſide their Arms, 
they ſhould obſerve the Feſtivals, and fſa- 


crifice 


». 
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crifice to the Gods ; but rather, that, mo- ' 


derating the affluence of their Tables and 
excels of diet, they ſhould become” tempe- 
ratz and abſtemious, and employ their 
time in laborious and martial Exerciſes : So 
that the one moulded his Citizens into 
what humour he pleaſed, by a gentle and 
ſoft way of argument ; the other with 
danger and hazard of his Perſon, ſcarce 
worked upon the affeFion of a diſlolute 
People. It is certain, that Numa was natural- 
ly endued with a more gentle and obliging 
way, which mollified the harſh diſpoſition 
of his People, and made them traQable 
and lovers of juſtice : But Lycurgus was 
more rigid, and (ſince we muſt mention it) 
we cannot excuſe his ſeverity againſt the 
Notes, or term it other than a cruel aQion; 
and in the ſum of all conclude, that Nx- 
214 was far the more moderate and plauſible 
Legiſlatour ; granting even to Servants a 
Licence to fit at Meat with their Maſters 
at the Feaſt of Saturz, that ſo they alſo 
might have ſome taſte and reliſh of the 


+ fweetne(s of liberty. Some will have it 


Slave; vs- that this Cuſtom was introduced by Numa 


riouſly 1n- 


zerpre ted. 


on this juſt reaſon, that becauſe the Ser- 
vants were inſtrumental in cultivating the 
Grounds and gathering the Fruits which 
the Earth produced , there. ſhould be a 
time appointed when they might _ 

Tie 
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ihe frnits of their labours, in a more free 
and dclightiul manner : Others will have 
it to be in remembrance of that Age of 
Sytzrn, when there was no diſtintion be- 
tween the Lord and the Servant ; but all 
lived as Kindred and Relations in a parity 
and condition of Equality. In hott, it 
ſeems that both aimed at the ſame deſigri 
and intent, which was to compoſe and in- 
cline their People, to modeſty and frugali- 
ty ; but as to their other Vertues, the one 
availed himſelf moſt on Fortitude, and the 
other on Juſtice : Unleſs we will attribute 
their different ways to the different tem- 
peraments of their People ; for Num did 
not out of cowardiſe or fear affect Peace, 
but becauſe he would not be guilty of 
thoſe injuries which are the neceſſary coti- 
ſequences of Var : Nor did Lycutgrs, out 
of a principle of violence and fury, pro- 
mote and excite a ſpirit of War in his Peg- 
ple, but rather encouraged the'art of War, 
and inclined their winds, which were ſoft 
and enervated by Luxury, to martial Ex- 
erciſes; that ſo they might be the better 
prepared to repel injuries, and refiſt the in- 
vaſions of their Enemies. In this manner 
both having occaſion to operate on their 
Citizens and make a change arid alteratt- 
0n 1.1 their huamours and manners, the ohe 
cut off the ſuperfluities and exceſſes, whilſt 

A a the 
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the other ſupplied the defects of that which 
was wanting. 

The frame of Numa's Politicks did moſt 
ſute with the conſtitution of a Common- 
wealth, and more reſpetted the humour of 
2. popular Government ; for - having ran- 
ged his People into ſeveral Companies, ſuch 
as Goldſmiths, Muſicians, Shoe-makers , 

Numa fy. and other Handicraft Trades, he cheriſh- 
din of ed them and gave them Privileges by their 
ena, Charters : But the Government of Lycur- 
martial gig Was more- Ariſtocratical, conferring the 
Diſcipline» greateſt Authority on the Nobility, and 
leaving the profeſſion of mechanical Arts 
and Trades, to be the employment only 
of Strangers, and .of the low and baſer 
Commonalty:. The Citizens he allowed 
only to manage the Spear and Buckler : 
Becauſe that being the Miniſters and Ser- 
vants of Mars, they had no great need of 
knowledge or literature more than to ob- 
ſerve the words of command, and obey 
their Leaders, intending by their diſcipline 
of War to enable them to defend them- 
ſelves and offend their Enemy : For to Men 
that were really made Free and become 

Gentlemen, all trade and trafhick was for- 
bidden ; and the gainful and pecuniary 
Arts, and the care of Proviſions and pre- 
paring Suppers and Banquets, made the 


ulineſs only of Servants, or of the [lotes. 
| . But 
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But Nzma made none of theſe diſtin&tions, 
only he took care that men grew not rich 
by Spoils or Prizes taken in the: War, all 
other profits and acquiſitions being allow- 
able by the Law, and not diſhonourable in 
in the eſteem of the World : nor did” he 
endeavour to level Mens Eſtates, or reduce 
them to an equality, but gave every Man 
a liberty to amalſs Wealth, and grow as 
rich as he was'/able ; but took no care to 
provide againſt poverty, which by the ad- 
ditions of poor People, which flocked ' to 
the City, increaſed daily. In the begin- 
ing of all, he ought to have” ſuppreſſed or 
diſcountenanced covetouſneſs, whilſt there 
was no great diſparity in the eſtates of 
Men, and whilſt the balance was equal ; 
and, after the example of Lycxrews, have 
obviated thoſe many and great miſchiefs 


which proceeded from avarice, as the foun- - 


tain and Original of them all : and yet Ly- 
cuargus 15S not to be blamed for eſtabliſhing 
the Agrarian Law, which was a dividing of 
Lands amongſt the People, nor was Num 
to be reproved for not admitting ſach Law 
or Cuſtom in his juriſdiion : becauſe e- 
quality was the Baſis and foundation of 
his Commonwealth, but rhe caſe ot Nam 
was far different ; for the diviſion of Lands 
having been formerly admitted and made, 
the taking them away or altering mens Pro- 

Aa 2 Portic: 
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perties in them, could not have been per- 

tormed without the troubles and dangers 
which follow ſuch innovations. - 

Now as to Marriages, and the regular 

-:.:-4,p; WAY of increaling the World, they both 

.:- Law,Agreed on \uch political Conſtitutions as 

-.Co:ti- ſhould clear the mind of Husbands from all 

\.,...,,- torment of jealouſtte, and yet their Cu- . 

n as ſoms and Laws herein were divertly qua- 

«au fed. For when a Romar thought himſelf 

leaſe. to have a ſufficient Number of Children, 

in caſe his Neighbour who had, none, 

ſhould come and deftre him to accommo- 

date him with lis Wite, that he alſo might 

have the benefit of Iflue from his fruitfuj 

VVoman :; he had a Lawful Power to lend 

her to him who deſired her, either for a 

certain time, or elſe to looſe the bonds of 

Marriage, .and conſign her into the hands 

of her Paramour for ever. But the Laco- 

nian had another rule, for it was allowable 

for him to afforl the uſe of his Wife to 

any other that deſired to have Children by 

her, and yet ſtill to keep her in his Houſe, 

and retain the bond and conditions of 

Marriage in the ſame force and vertue as 

before : nay many Husbands (as we have 

(aid) would often» invite men of handſome 

Features and,\comely Bodies to their Hou- 

ſes, in hopes of Children of the like ſhapes 

and beauty, wluca they adopted and ac- 

KNOW- 
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knowledged for their own. What diffe- 
rence was there then between theſe feve- 
ral Cuſtoms ; unleſs it be this, That the 
free uſe which the Lacomians indulged of 
their Women, was a remedy againſt the 
humour of jzaloufie, which often affects 
Men with ſuch torment of mind, that their 
days conſume in ſorrow and diſquiet : the 
other of the Romans conſerved ſome re- 
ſpett for the modeſty of Women, and the 
ſacredneſs of Marriage, not enduring a 
community of Wives in the ſame Houle, 
nor a transferring of the right of them to 
another, unleſs the matrimonial Knot were 
firſt diſſolved. Moreover the Conſtitutions 
of Numa as to Virgins were more ſevere, 
preſcribing rules to keep them modeſt, and 
free from all ſuſpicions of unchaſtity : but 
the Order of Lycurens were in that point 
more diffolute, giving more liberty to Maids 
and ſingle Women ; which afforded tothe 
Poets fubjeats for their raillery, as bycus 
who gave them the Epithet of exrowunz2s;, 
or Wenches that held up theire Ptticoats 
as far as their Thighs, and &-4uris or 
rampant Girls, that run mad for a man, 
to Luripides ſaith, | 


Where wanton Girls with roving Boys, 


Fill all their Fathers Honſe with 1121/c ; 


A 4; 3 Clothes 
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Clothes looſely flowing with a ſlit between, 
"or what we hide, they would have ſeen. 


For the Habit-which Maidens wore came 
but to their Knees, and was open on both 
ſides, ſo* that as they wallked their Thighs 
appeared bare; according to theſe Verſes of 
Yophocles, 


Hermione #nck'd up her Smock on high, 
Nor was aſham'd to ſtew her brawny Thigh. 


As unde. This manner of Habit gave the Women 


_—— fuch confidence, that they hen-pecK'd their 


+ -oar%o {way at home, but alſo had the privilege 


Husbands ; and not only -bore the greateſt 


of Votes ih publick Aſſemblies + but the 
Matrons under the Government of Nume 
were ruled with better decorum ; for 
though the Husbands were very indulgent 
to their Sabine Wives, endeavouring to 
compenſate for their Rape, in the Reign «- 


of Romulus, by extraordinary kindnels. 


yet their liberty was reſtrained within 
ſome terms of modeſty, which taught 
them ſobriety and fikence, and to ab- 
ſtain from Wine and freedom of dif- 
courſe, and long viſits, unleſs in company 
or preſence of their Husbands : So that 
when at a certain time a Woman had the 
confidence to plead her own cauſe at = 

| ar 
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Bar in a place of Judicature, it ſeemed ſo 
, ſtrange and monſtrous a thing, that 'the 
Senate ſent to enquire of the Oracle, what 
ſuch a prodigy in nature did portend ; and 
indeed the vertue of modeſt Women is beſt 
illuſtrated by comparing them with the 
miſchievous examples of thoſe that 'were 
lewd and impudent : For as the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians record in their Annals the names 
of thoſe who firſt unſheathed the'Sword of 
Civil War, or murthered their Brathers, 
or were Parricides and killed their Fa- 
thers ; fo the Roman Writers reals that 
Spurins Carmilins was the firſt who divox- 
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Divorce no* 
in wſe a- 


ced his Wife ; being a caſe that never be- mme# rhe 


fore happened in the ſpace of 230: years 
from the Foundation of the City ;. and 
that one Thalea, the Wite of Pinarins, was 
the firſt that had any quarrel or debate 
with her Mother-in Law Gegania, in the 
Reign of Tarquinius Superbis : fo excel- 
lent were the Laws and Conſtitutions of 
the conjugal Rites of that City, that fuch 
peccadillio's as theſe were recounted for 
flagitious Crimes, and the leaft failures in 
them at firſt 'were reputed infamous. and 
fit to be branded and marked with fhame 
in the Hiftory of thoſe rims. Now the 
Laws which Lycurgus ordained , either in 
relation to Virgins or marned Women, 
were different : for he eſteeming procrea» 


Aa 4 tion 


anciint 


Romans 
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tion of Children to be the principal end of 
Marriage, would fix no ſet term of Age, 
when Men or Women ſhould be eſteemed 
capable of giving their conſents to each or 
ther in Marriage ; for he thought that Na- 
ture being the- principal guide in that mat- 
ter, ſhould not be reſtrained with violence, 
which produces hatred and fear ; but rather 
being gently indulged; when youth, and 
love, and kindneſs move ; the coition might 
be more ſatisfaftory, and conſequently- the 
Children become more robuſt, ſtrong and 
healthful, | 

But the Romans deſigning in the firſt 
place to deliver the Bodies of their Daugh- 
ters pure and undefiled into the embraces 
and poſſeſſion of the Husband, made it 
lawful for Fathers to Marry their Daugh- 
ters at twelve years: of age, or under.: 
Which firſt way of Lycurgus ſeems more a- 
greeable to the deſires of Nature, which 
only reſpetts the appr of Children ; 
but the other 1s better adapted to make a 
conjugal life comfortable, and calculated 


' for the rules of moral living. Howſoe- 
- ver thoſe general rules which Lycurgus pre- 


ſcribed for Education of Children, for their 
meetings together and viſits, and alſo thoſe 
regulations he made in their Feaſts, or 
Compotations. Exerciſes and Sports, do 


. argue, that Numa was in ſome manner ip- 


i. feriQur 
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ferionr to -him in the art and myſtery of m—_— 
giving Laws : For as to education, Ly- [cur 
cis was of opinion, That Parents were gus's Cen- 
rat:icr obliged: to follow . the inclinations #*** 
and genivs of their, Children, than to ad- 
here to any fixt or formal Rule of Dtiici- 
pline : As for example, if-a. Father dcſign- 
ins to make his Son a Husbandman, or a 
Carpenter, a Brafier, or a Muſician ; will 
he not fiiſt conſult his genius or inclinatt- 
ons, before he oblige him to a Profeſhon 
whereunto he hath no delight, and for 
which he hath no Talent or capacity ? Fox 
as Paſſengers who embark together - on the 
ſame Ship, though they have diverſe de- 
fgns, and apply themſelves to different in- 
tereſts, yet when Storms ariſe, whereby the 
whole Cargaſon is endagered, they forlake 
the thoughts of their private concern- 
ment, that they may unite their hands and 
heads for the common conſervation ; in 
like manner, the Legiſhators or Law-ma- 
kers, whoſc buſinefts is the publick good, . 
are not required to give or preſcribe ſtand- 
/1ng rvlecs for every particular Action or pri- 
vate Afiur, but ſuch only as-reſpe& the 
common uſe and benefit. | 
And fince we may blame the common 
fort of Legiſlators, who, either for want 
,of porver or knowledge, take falſe mea- 
ſures in the Maxims they lay down for fun- 
pe | _ _ damental 
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damental Laws: How much rather may 
we except againſt the condult of Name, 
who for- the reputation 'of his Wiſdom 
only being called and invited by the ge- 
neral conſent of a new and unſettled Peo- 
ple to be their King, did not in the firſt 
place provide and conſtitute Rules for the 
Education of Children and the- Diſcipline 
of Youth ; for want of which Men be- 
come ſeditious and turbulent, and live not 
quiet in their Families or Pariſhes ; but 
when they are innred from their Cradle 
to good Principles, and inftrated from 
their Infancy in the Rules of Morality, they 
receive ſuch” impreſſions of Vertue as make 
them ſenſible of that benefit and caſte which 


peace and mutual agreement brings toa 
Commonwealth. This with many others, 


was one of the Politicks of Lycurgus, and 


-was of great uſe in the confirmation and 
eſtabliſhment of his Laws. An inſtance we 


have in the praftice of Swearing and ma- 


4* 0«1; King Oaths apart of Religion, which had 


beld ſacret proved very inſignificant, unleſs ee 
oy one L4-g00d diſcipline a principle had been at 


cedzmo- 
nians. 


in{tifled of the ſacredneſs of fuch a Funi- 
on; and this was the cauſe that the Lat 


Aemonians, having ſucked in theſe Princi- 


ples with their Milk, were poſſeſſed with 3 
moſt reverend eſteem of all his Inſtituti- 


ens ; ſo that the main points and funds- 


mentals 
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mentals of his Law, continued for above 
500 Years in force-with ſtrict obſervance, 
and without any violation. But Nu, 
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whoſe whole deſign - and aim was peace, 


and to conſerve his People in ſuch a -ſenfe 
of Religion and Divine worſhip as might 
conduce to the preſent tranquility, did ne- 
ver make proviſions for a future condition, 
or for the time of War : and therefore no 
ſooner did he expire his laft breath, than 
Peace vaniſhed with it, and immediatel 
after his deceaſe the Gates of Jaxx Temple 
flew wide open ; and as if War had 
been long pent up within thoſe Walls, it 
ruſh'd forth like a mighty. Storm infeſtin 
all Faly with blood and ſlaughter : an 
thus that excellent Fabrick, . and compoli- 
tion of Equity and Juſtice was diffolved, 
for want of early Principles, inſtilled by 
education into youth, which are the 


Remiſſneſ; 
in bringi 
up of 


ndation to ſupport it, and the necefla» 2rejudiciet 


— which unites all together, in' a 
ed and, immutable habit. What then 
(may ſome ſay) hath Rowe been prejudi- 
ced by her Wars 2? Tanfwer, that this Que- 
ſtion, which Men make, who ' take their 
meaſures from the advance of Riches and 
Power exalted with Luxury, rather than 
irom that Innocence and moderation of 
Mind, which is always accompanied with 
tranquility and peace, is not to. be _ 
ve 


t0 the Re- 
man State. 


Journ 
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ved by a ſudden anſwer, but by a long and 


philoſophical diſcourſe. Howſoever it 


makes much for Lycurgizs, that ſo ſoon as 
the Romans deſerted the Doftrine and Diſ- 
cipline of Nama, their Empire grew and 
their Power encreafed : when as on the 
contrary, ſo ſoon as the Lacedemoniarns fell 
from the Inſtitutions of Lycxrges, the Fa- 
brick of their Government diffolved with 
their Laws, and, the Grecian” Empire! be- 
ing loſt, they alſo were reduced to the ut- 
moſt point of defolation and ruine. And 
yet there is ſomething peculiarly ſignal and 
almoſt Divine in the circumſtances of Nx 
1a, for he was an Alien, and yet courted 
againſt his own inclinations to accept a 
Kingdom; the frame of which though he 
entirely altered, yet he performed it with- 
out force or coattion, and with: ſuch lenity, 
that nothing was ated but with the aſſent 


and concurrence of the People. - Lycurgu 


on the other ſide favoured the Nobilty, 
and made them the Lords and Rulers over 
the Commons ; and yet that Government 
was well tempered alfo., and duly poiſed 
by Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
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SOL ON. 
Tranſlated from the Greek, 


By Thomas Creech, of Wadh. Coll. Oxon. | 
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ſwer to Aſclepiades concerning Sg- 

lon's Tables, mentions a paſlage of 
one Philocles, who ſays that Sotow's Fa- Solon'sf 4 
ther's name was Emphorion, contrary to the *%* ©© 
opinion of-all theſe who have written con- ©” 
cerning him : for ry ny agree that 
be was the Son of Exeſtsdes, a man of mo- 
derate wealth and powerin the City ; _ 
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TY fer the Grammarian, in his an- 
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Lov'd Piſi- and partly becauſe P sfeſtratus was a hand- 


ſtratus. 


Solon 
tou'd Boys. 
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of the beſt Family, being deſcended from 
Codrus : his Mother, as Heraclides Ponticu; 
affirms, was Coufin to P:ſiftratus his Mo- 
ther, ad thoſe two at firſt were great 
Friends, partly becauſe: they were a-kin, 


ſame graceful Man, and they ſay Solon 
lov'd him : and that is the reaſon, I ſup- 
poſe, that when afterwards they differ 


produc'd any hot and violent paſſion, they 
refnembred their old kindneſles, and that 
t the flame of their love and dear af- 
fetion ſtill aliye : For that Solon was Amo- 
rous, and unable ſtoutly to reſiſt the force 
of a; we may conjetture by his Po- 
ems ;z and by a Law he forbad Slaves to 
rfume themſelves, or love Boys, makin 
at an honottrable attion, and only F 


about the Government, ent Paon never 


' for Gentlemen, and as it were inviting the 


Worthy to the praftice, when he command- 
ed the Unworthy to forbear. P:/ſtratus 
likewiſe ts reported to have;lov'd one Char- 
21s, and to have conſecrated his Statue in 
the Academy, where thoſe light their Tor- 
ches that run':the- ſacred Torch-Race. Ss 
lon, as. Ermippus writes, when his Father 
had ruin'd fs Eſtate in doing benefits and 


kindneſſes to other mien, though he had 
Friends enough that. were willing to con- 
' tribute to his relief, yet he. was aſham'd - 
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be beholding to-others, . fince he was deſcen- 
ded from a Family who were accuſtomed 
to: do kindtiefles rather than receive them. 
He therefore apply'd: himſelf 'to Merchan- gon 
diſe ; though-others affure'ns that Solo tra- was Mer 
vel'd rather to get Learning aid Experience, 
than to raiſe an Eſtate ; *tis certain that he 
, was a lover of Wiſdom, for when he was 

old he would fay, : 58 


I grow ot ſtill learning many things. 


But he was no admirer of Riches, eſteem- 
ng thoſe equally wealthy 


Who ſees vaſt heaps of Gold at his Command, 
Fine Horſes, and a fair Eſtate Land ;, 

Ani Him, to whow indulgent Fate beſtow d 
Sufpicient wealth to buy him Clothes and Food : 
But if to this a Wife, and pratling Boys, 

And youth, and grace, He hath the height of Joys. 


And in another place, 


I wowld be rich, and yet to raiſe my purſe 
Not cheat, for wealth ſo got the Gods will curſe. 


Now 'tis no ſhame for a prudent Man and 
a good Citizen not to be ſolicitous about ſu- 
perfluities, .or to look after competent ne- 
cellaries. In his time (according to Hefod) 
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- profuſeneſs, his diſcourſe of pleaſures in his 


* Maſſilia, that Man fo much eſteem'd by the 
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a Trade was not diſhonourable, nor did it 
debaſe the equality of the profeſſors ; but 
Merchandiſe was a worthy Calling, which 
brought home the good things which the 
barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was the ocraſs iN 
on of friendſhip between Kings, and Mo- 
ther of Experience. Some Merchants have 
built great Cities, as Protns the, Founder of 


Garls that live about the Rhozg : Some al- 
ſo report that Thales and HFyppocrates, the 
Mathervatician traded ; and that Plato de 
fray'd the charges of his Travels by (ellit 
Oil in Egypt. Now Solon's ſoftneſs a 


Poems, too looſe for a Philoſopher, were 
occaſion'd by his trading life ; for having I, 
ſuffer'd a thouſand dangers, 'twas fit they 


* ſhould be recompenc'd -with pleaſure and I 


enjoyments : bur that he accounted himſelf FF . 
rather poor'than rich is evident from theſe I } 
lines ; 


Some wicked Men are rich, ſome good are poor 1 

TI would not change my Vertne for their flore! 

For that's a ſure poſſeſſuon, firm as Fate : 

Whilſt wealth now flies to this Man, _ to 
(that, 


At firſt he us'd his Poetry only in triftes, F;, 
in vain humours, and to paſs away bis idle I. 
| hours! 
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hours : but afterwards his Numbers cori- 
tain'd moral Sentences, and many tranſadQi- 

ons of the Commonwealth, which he did not 

write for the bare ſake of the Hiſtory ; but 
to apologize for his own ations ; of Ei 
times to correct, chaſtiſe, and ſtir up the 
Athemans to noble Performances. Some 
report that he defign'd to put his Laws into 
a Poem, and began it thus, 


We humbly beg a bleſſing oj our Laws 
From mighty Jove, and honour and applauſe. 


Of Moral Philoſophy, as moſt of the then tomd 
Wiſe Men, he chiefly eſteemed Politicks 9% 
in Phyficks he was very rude and illiterate, ' 


3 appears by this, 

ft Snow and _ Hail fall from a frozen 
> Cloud 5 | 
2: 4 glaring Lightnins Thunder roars 
The Winds make the Seas rough, they vex the 


nt 5 
But where they ceaſe to blow, "tis ſmooth and 


plain, 


And indeed 'tis probable, that at that time 
Theles only had rais'd Wiſdom above Practice 
nto ſpeculation ; and the other ſix were 
all'd Wife from their Prudence in Politick 

B b CONCETnS. 
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concerns. Fame delivers that they had an 


The meer- Enterview at Delphos, and another at Co- 


ing of the 


W.ſe Men. 


rinth, by the procurement of Periander, 
who made proviſion for their Entertain- 


of the Tri. ment : but their reputation was chiefly rai- 


= — ſed by ſending the Tripod 
Mex. 


to them all, and 
their modeſt refuſal, and complaiſant yield- 
ing to one another : For (as the Story goes) 
ſome of the Coans fiſhing with a Net, ſome 
Strangers, Milefans, bought the Draught at 
2 venture ; The Net brought up a Golden 
Tripod, which (they ſay) Heler, at her return 
from Troy, upon the remembrance of an old 
Propheſie, threw in there. Now the Stran- 
gers at firſt conteſting with the Fiſhers about 
the Tripod, and the Cities eſpouſing the 
Quarrel ſo far as to engage themſelves in a 
War , Apollo decided the Controverſie, by 
commanding them to preſent it tothe Vilelt 
Man: and firſt it was ſent to Mzletwm to 
Thales, the Coans freely preſenting a ſingle 
Mileffan with that for which they fought 
the whole City, but Thales declaring Bis 
the Wiſeſt Perſon, it was ſent to him ; from 
him to another : and ſo going round them 
all, it came to Thales a ſecond time ; and at 
laſt, being carried from Mzletum to Thebes, 
it was there dedicated to Apollo Iſmrenias. 
Theophraſtus writes, that it was firſt pre- 
ſented to Bias at Prieme; and next to Thales 


at Miletnm ; and ſo through all it returned 
to 
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to Bias, and was afterwards ſent to ie 
This js a general report, only ſome inſtead 
of a Tripod ſay this Preſent was a Cup ſent 
by Creſ#s ; others a Piece of Plate that one 
Buthocles had left. *'Tis reported that A+ Anachar. 


macherſis and Solon, and Solon and Thates _ 50 


had a meeting, and ſome have written guainzed. 
parts of their diſcourſe : For (they ſay) 
Anacharſis coming to Athens, knock'd at & 
lon's Door, and told him, That he being a 
Stranger was come to be his Gueſt, and 
contratt a Friendſhip with him : And Solox 
replying, 'Tis better to ſzek Friends at 
home ; Anacharſes return'd, Then you that 
are at home take me as a Gueſt and as a 
Friend : Solon ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the 
brickneſs of that Repartee, receiv'd him 
kindly, and kept him ſome time with him, 
whilſt he was Groton the Commonwealth, 
and contriving his Laws ; which when A- 
mcharſis underſtood, he laught at him, for 
imagining the Citizens unruly deſires and 
aftetions could be reſtrain'd by theſe Laws, Anarhar- 
which were like Spider's Webs, and would 7 05's 
catch, *tis true, the weak and poor, but” 
are eaſily broken by the mighty and rich. 
To this Solon return'd. Men keep their Pro- 
miſes when neither ſide can get any thing 
by the breaking of them ; and he would 
ſo fit his Laws to the Citizens, that all 
ſhould underſtand 'twas more for theirIntereſt 
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to be juſt and obey, than a contrary to 
the command. But the event rather agreed 
with the conjecture of Amracharſes, than 
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Anachar- Solox's hope. Anacharſes, being one time 
Y /-1is at the Aſſembly, ſaid, he wondred much 
Grecian that in Greece the Wiſe Men ſhould propoſe. 
Aſenblier. Cauſes, and Fools determine. 
Solon and When Solon came to Thales at Miletnm, 
Thales*:- he wondred that Thales took no care to get 
TH him a Wife and Children. To this Thales 
made no anſwer for the preſent, but a few 
days after dealt with a Stranger to pretend 
that he came from Athens ten days ago; 
and Slory enquiring what news there, the 
Man, according to his inſtrufions, reply'd, 
None, but concerning a young Man's Fu- 
neral which the whole City celebrated ; for 
he was (as the Story went) the Son of an 
Honourable Man, and the moſt vertuous of 
his Citizens; who was not then at home, 
but had been travelling a long time. Solon 
reply'd, what a Miſerable Man is he! but 
what was his Name? I have heard it, ſays 
the Man, but have now forgotten it, on- 
ly there was a great talk of his Wiſdom 


Thales and his Juſtice. Thus Solow was drawn 


eexcerning On by every anſwer, and his fears height- 
ned, till at laſt, being extreamly concern'd, 
he mention'd his own Name, and ask't the 
Stranger if that young Man was not call'd 
Solox's Son ; and the Stranger afſenting, he 

began 


Marriage. 
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began to beat his head, and to do and ſpeak 
all thoſe things which uſually come from 
Men in fo great a Paſtion : But Thales held 
him, and with a ſmile ſaid, Theſe Diſaſters 
Solon, keep me from Marriage and getting 
Children, which are too great even for your 
Courage and your Conſtancy to ſupport ; 
however be not concern'd at the report, for 


'tis a Fiction. This. Ermppxs delivers from 
Patzecus, who boaſted that he had /Eſop's 
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Soul. But *'tis weak and abſurd not to ſeek +: ftould 


conveniencies for fear of loſing them, for 


eek (Ve 
Wencies 


upon the ſame account, we ſhould neither e40ugh ze 


love Wealth, Glory, nor Wiſdom, ſince we 
may fear to be depriv'd of all theſe : Nay, 
even Vertue it ſelt, than which there is no 
greater, nor more deſirable poſſeſſion, is 
often loſt by Sickneſs or Enchantments ; 
Now Thales, though unmarried, could not 
be free from ſolicitude, unleſs he likewiſe 
took no care of his Friends, his Kinſ{men, 
or his Country ; nay (as Hiſtory delivers) 
he adopted Cubiſthus his Siſter's Son. For 
the Soul, having a principle of kindneſs in 
it ſelf; and being born to love, as well as 
perceive, think or rem<mber, inclines, and 
fixes upon ſome ſtranger, when ſhe hath 
none of her own toembrace. And as when 
an Eſtate wants a lawful Heir, Strangers or 
Baſtards endeavour to win the kind Poſ- 
{:flor, and when they have once gotten his 
Bb3 - afteCtion, 


muſt once 


loſe them. 
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affetion, his care and tenderneſs encreaſeth 
with his love, inſomuch that ſome Men 
that are rigid againſt the Marriage-bed, 
and flight the fruit of it, when their Ser- 
vant's or Harlot's Boy is fick or dies, are 
almoſt kill'd with grief, and miſerably la- 
ment. Some have very meanly, and be- 
low the Dignity of a Man, mourn'd for the 
loſs of a Dog, or Horſe ; others upon the 
Death of Vertuons Children, have not been 
concern'd, nor guilty of a mean adtion ; 
but paſs'd the reſt of their Lives like Men, 
and according, to the Principles of Reaſon, 
For 'tis not benevolence, but weakneſs that 
prompts a Man to continual grief, and 
makes thoſe fear whom Reaſon hath not 
arm'd againſt Forune, inſfomuch that they 
cannot enjoy the thing that they deſire, the 
fear of loſing it ſtill vexing, and bringing 
conſtant racks and torments to their minds. 
Now we muſt not provide againſt the loſs 
of Wealth, by Poverty ; or of Friends, 
by refuſing all acquaintance z or of Chil- 
dren, by getting none, but by Morality and 
Reaſon : But of this too much. 
Now when the Athenians were tired with 
2 tedious and difficult War, that they ma- 
naged againſt the Magarenffans for the 
Ifhnd Salamis ; and made a Law that it 
ſhould be Death for any Man, by writing 
or ſpeaking, to aſſert that the City ovght to 
| endeavour 
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endeavour to recover it : Solon, vext at the 
diſgrace, and perceiving thouſands of the 
youth wiſh'd tor ſome body to begin, but 
did not dare to ſtir firſt for fear of the 
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Law ; he counterfeited a diſtrattion, and Solon 


4 his own Family it was ſpread abroad jj 
the 


compos'd an Elegy, and getting it by heart 
that it might ſeem extempore, he r2n out 
into the Market-place with a Cap upon his 
Head, and, the People gathering about him, 
pot up upon the ſtanding of the Cryer, and 
ang that Elegy which begins thus, 


From Salamis, that glorious Iſle, I come, 
And bring you news, and noble Verſes home. 


That Poem is call'd Salamzs, it contains an 
hundred Verſes, and elegantly written : 
now whilſt he (ang, his Friends commen- 
ded it, and eſpecially Pi//tratus, who ex- 
horted the Citizens to obey his Directions ; 
infomuch that they recall'd the Law, and 
renew'd the War under Solor's Conduct. 
The common report is, that with P:ſe/tra- 
tus he ſailed to Coliadz, and finding the 
Women, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Country there, ſacrificing to Ceres, he ſent 


1 truſty Friend to Salanmis, who (hould PTC- Solon re- 


City that he was mad: he ſecretly mm.” 


tend himſelf a Reregade, and adviſe them, 7-4 Sa- 


if they deſired to ſeize the chicf Athenian 
B b 4 VVomen 


lamis 


erfeits 
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Women, to make all ſail to Colras : the Me- 
garenſians preſently Man'd a Ship, and Soloy 
ſeeing it put off from the Iſland, command- 
ed the Women to be gone, and ſome beard- 
leſs youth dreſs'd in their Garments, their 
Shoes and Mitres, and privately arm'd with 
Daggers, to dance and wanton near the 
Shore, till the Enemies had landed, and the 
Ship was in their power. Things bein 

thus ordered, the Megarenſians were allur 


- with the appearance, and, coming near, 


leap'd eager upon their Prey, ſo that not 
one of them ' eſcaped, and the Athenians 
preſently ſet ſail for the Iſland, and took it, 
Others deliver that it was not taken this 
way, but that he firſt received this Orack 
from Delphos, 


Thoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia reſt, 
All buried with their Faces to the Weſt : 
Appeaſe, go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt. 
And that Solox ſailing by night to the Iſland, 

facrificd to the Heroes Periphemrus and G- 

chris, and then taking 500 Athenians Vo 

Juntiers, (a Law having paſs'd, that thoſe 

that took the Iſland ſhould be chiefeſt in the 

Governmetit) with a number of Tiſher 

Boats, and one great Ship, he anchored in 

a Bay of Salamjs that looks towards Fnbea ; 

and the Megarenſians that were then ” ” 

If!an 
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INand being alarm'd by an uncertain report, 
in great diſorder betook themſelves to their 
Arms ; and ſent a Ship to diſcover the Ene- 
mies. This Ship Soloz took, and ſecuring 
the Megarenſians, Man'd it with Athenians, 
and gave them orders to fail to the Iſland 
with as much privacy as poſlible ; and he 
with the other Soldiers march'd againſt 
the Megarenſians by Land. Now whillſt 
they were fighting, thoſe from the Ship 
took the City, and this relation is confirm'd 
by the following Solemnity ; tor an Athe- 
man Ship at firſt (ail d ſilently to the Iſland, 
then, with noiſe and a great ſhout, one leaps 
out arm'd, and with a ſtrong cry runs to 
the Promontory Sciradinum, to meet thoſe, 
that approach upon the Land ; and juſt by 
there ſtands a Temple, which Solox dedi- 
cated to Mars ; for he beat the Megarenſe- 
ans, and as many as were not kill'd in the 
Battel ſurrendered upon Articles: but the 
Megarenſians ſtill contending, and both 
ſides having received conſiderable Loſles, 
they choſe the Spartans for Arbitrators : 
Now many affirm that Homer's authority 
did Solox a conliderable kindneſs, and that 
he having inſerted a line into the Catalogue 
of Ships, read theſe Verſes when the Mat- 
tex was to be dctermined. 
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Twelve Ships from Salamis ſtout Ajax brought, 
And rank't his Men where the Athenians fought. 


The Athenians account this but an idle 
Story, and report, that Solow made it ap- 
pear to the Jud es, that Philens and Exry- 
ſaces, the.Sons of Ajax, being made free of 
Athens, gave them the Iſland ; and that one 
of them dwelt at Buroz in Attica, the other 
at Melite ; and that the Tribe of the Phi- 
leides, from which P:ſiſtratus was deſcen- 
ded, receiv'd its name from this Ph:lexs. 
A further Argument againſt the Megarex- 


fans is. taken from the dead Bodies, which 


are not buried after their faſhion, but ac- 
cording to the Athenian + for the Megaren- 
frans turn the Carcaſe to the Eaſt, the A- 
thenians to the Weſt, (but Hereas the Me- 
galenſian denies this, and affirms that th 

likewiſe turn the Body to the Weſt) and 
that the Athermians have a Sepulchre for 
every Body, but the Megarerf#ans put two 
or three into one : and farther they report, 
that ſome of Apol/o's Oracles, where he calls 
Salamis Tonia, made much for Solow. This 
matter was determined by five Spartans, 
Critolaides, Amompharetus, Hypſechidas, A- 
raxilas and Cleomenes, For this Solon grew 
fam'd, and powerful ; but his advice to 
revenge the God at Delphos, to aſſiſt him, 
and not ſuffer the Cirrheans to prophane the 
Oracle, 


— — 
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Oracle, got him moſt repute among the 
Grecians : For upon his perſwaſion, the 
AmphyTiones undertook the War, as a- 
mongſt others, Ariſtotle affirms in his Trea- 
tiſe of the Vidctors at the Pythian Games, 
where he makes Solon the Author of this 
Counſel : Soloy was not General in that 
Expedition, as. Ermipps delivers out of E- 
vanthes the Samian, for FEſchines the Orator 
ſays no ſuch thing, and in the Commentary 
of the Delphian affairs Alcmeon, not Solon, is 
declared Leader. 

Now the Cylonian Pollution had a long 
while diſturb'd the Commonwealth, even 
from that time when Meeacles the Archon 
perſwaded the Confpirators with Cylox 
that took ſanuary in Mzreroa's Temple, 
to ſtand to a fair trial ; and they tying a 
thred to the Image, and holding one end 
of it, went down to the Tribunal : But 
when they came to the Temple of the Fu- 
ries, the Thred brake of its own accord, u 
on which, as if the Goddeſs had refus'd them 
protection , they were ſeiz'd Ly Megacles, 
and the other Magiſtrates : As many as were 
without the Temples were ſtoned, thoſe 
that fled for ſanQtuary were butchered at 
the Altar, and only thoſe eſcaped who 
made their application to the Wives of the 
Magiſtrates. But from that time they were 
call'd execrablc, and hated. The _— 

er 
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der of this Fa&ion grew ſtrong again, and 
had continual quarrels with the Family of 
Mezgacles ; now when the quarrel! was at 
height, and the People divided, Solon, being 
then in reputation with the chiefeſt of the 
Athemans, interpos'd :- And by intreaty and 
admonition perſwaded the Execrable to 
ſubmit to a trial, and the determination of 
three hundred noble Citizens : Myron, the 
Son of Phlzews, being their accuſer, they 
loſt the Cauſe, and as many as were then 
alive were baniſhed, and the Carcaſes of the 
dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond 
the Confines of the Country. In the midſt 
of theſe diſtraftions, the Megarenſians fal- 
ling upon them, they loſt Nzſea and Sala- 
21is again : Beſides the City was diſturb'd 
with ſuperſtitious fears, and ſtrange appear- 
ances ; and the Prieſts declar'd that the Sa- 
crifices intimated ſome Villanies and Pollu- 
tions that were to be expiated z; upon this 
they ſent for Epimenides Pheſtius from Crete, 
who is counted the Seventh Wiſe Man by 
thoſe that will not admit Perzander into the 
number : He ſeems to be a Pious Man, sk1l- 
ful in the Method of Expiations and the 
Rites- of Religion ; and therefore the Men 
of his Age call'd him the new Cxretes, and 
Son of the Nymph Balte : When he came 
to Athens, and grew acquainted with S9- 
lon, he ſettled many things in order to his 

Laws: 
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Laws: He made them decent in their Wor- 
ſhip, abated their Mourning, by ordering 
ſome Sacrifices preſently after the Funeral ; 
and taking off thoſe ſevere and barbarous 
Ceremonies which the Women uſually pra- 
Qiſed : But the greateſt benefit was his clean- 
ſing the City, by certain Propitiatory and 
Expiatory Luſtrations ; and by that means 
making them more pliable to Juſtice, and 
more ready to be united. 'Tis reported, that 
looking upon Myrychia, and conſidering a 
while, he ſaid to thoſe that ſtood by, How 
blind is . Man in future things ! for did the 
Athemians foreſee what miſchief this would 
do their City, they would Cen eat it to be 
freez and ſome report that Thales made the. 
like Conjefture, for he commanded his 
Friends to bury him in an obſcure and con- 
temn'd quarter of Mzleſ7a, ſaying that ſhould 
once be the Forum of the Mileſrens * Epi- 
menides being much admired, and preſented 
by the City with rich gifts, and conſidera- 
ble honours, requeſted but one branch of 
the . ſacred Olive, and that being granted 
he return'd. 

The Athenians now free from the Cylo- The Athe 
mar edition, and the execrable baniſh'd, Is, 
fell into their old quarrels about the Go- Slows ofs 
vernment ; there being as many different 99m 
Parties, as there were Diviſions in the City ; 
The Higher quarter favoured Democracy, 

the 
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the Lower Oligarchy, and thoſe that liv'd 
towards the Sea, ſtood for a mixt ſort of 
Government, and ſo hindred either of the 
other Parties from prevailing : At the ſame 
time alſo the Poor quarrelling with theRich 
about the inequality of Eſtates, the City 
ſeem'd in a deſperate condition, and to be 
freed from its diſturbances and ſettled 
by a Tyranny alone : For all the People 
were indebted to the Rich ; and either they 
manur'd their Grounds, paying them ſx 
parts of the encreaſe, and were therefore 
call'd HeFomoris and Thetes : Or elfe they 
engaged their Body for the Debt, and might 
be ſeized by their Creditors ; ſo ſome of 
them were made Slaves at home, others 
{old to Strangers; ſome (for no Law forbad 
it) were forc'd to fell their Children, or 
run their Country to avoid the cruelty of 
their Creditors ; but the moſt and ſtouteſt 
of the People rofe, and exhorted one ano- 
ther to ſtand to It to chuſe a Leader, to de 
ſtroy the ſavage Exadors, divide the Land, 
and change the Government. Then the 
Wiſeſt of the Athenians perceiving Solon had 
leaſt practiſed thoſe Exa&ions ; that he had 
not ſided with the Rich, and was not indeb- 
ted with the Poor, preſt him to afliſt the 
Commonwealth, and compoſe the differen- 
ces : Though Phanias the Lesbian affirms, 
that Solon, to ſave his Country, put a trick 

upon 
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upon both Parties, and privately promiſed 
the Poor a diviſion of the Lands, and the 
Rich ſecurity for their Debts : Solox was 
unwilling to meddls at firſt, being afraid of 
the Pride of one Party, and the Greedineſs 
of the other ; but he was choſen Archon 
with Philombrotzs, and impower'd to be an 
Arbitrator and ſettle Laws ; the Rich con- 
ſenting becauſe he was Wealthy, the Poor 
becauſe he was Honeſt : There is a ſaying of 
his before the Election, that Equality never 
breeds War, and this pleas'd both Parties, 
the Wealthy and the Poor ; the one expe&- 
ing this Equality in Dignity and Power, 
the other in Riches and Eſtate. Thus there 
being great hopes on both ſides, the Chief 
Men preſt Solo to take the Government 
into his own hands, and when he was once 
ſettled, manage the buſineſs roundly and ac- 
cording to his pleaſure: and many of the 
Commons perceiving it would be a difficult 
change to be effetted by Law and Reaſon, 
were willing to have one Wiſeand Juſt Man 
ſet over the Aﬀairs : and ſome ſay that Solore 
had this Oracle from Apollo, 


Sit 3n the midſt, if you the Ship will guide, 
And thouſands ſhall aſſiſt to ſtem the Tide : 


But chiefly his Familiars chid him for dif- $9on v«- 


aftefting Monarchy only for its name, asf: '9be 
f Mmarci. 
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if the vertue of the Ruler could not make 
it a lawful Form : That this Exbear had ex- 
perimented who choſe Tyrondas, and Myti- 
lexe, who took Pittacus for their Prince : 
yet this could not ſhake Solor's reſolution, 


but (as they ſay) he reply'd to his Friends, 


Tis true a Tyranny is a very fair ſpot, but 
it hath no way to go out at: and in a Co- 
py of Verſes to Phocus he writes, 


That I have ſpar'd my Country, kept my Fame, 
Nor ſtain'd my Glory with a Tyrant's Name, 
That when I could deſtroy I choſe to ſave, 
T cannot bluſh, I think my AFions brave : 


From which 'tis manifeſt that he was 2 


Man of great reputation before he gave his 
Laws. The ſeveral Jeers that were put upon 
him for refuſing the Power, he delivers in 
theſe words : 


Sire Solon was a ſoft, a ſhallow fool, 

Who when the Power was offer d would not rule; 
The Fiſh were in his Net, that many caught, 
Vet he, mean Soul, refus'd to take the draught : 
For elſe to have enjoy d but one day's reign 
He wonld have ſuffer d the ſevereſt pain : 

To have obtain'd ſuch power in ſuch a place 
He would have loſt himſelf, and damn'd his 


( Race. 


Thus 
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Thus he makes the Many and the Raſcals 

ſpeak of him. Yet though he refus'd the 

Government he was not too remiſs in the 

Aﬀairs, he did not appear mean and crou- gy, 

ching to the powerful z nor made his Laws gue 6:h4- 

to pleaſure thoſe that choſe him ; for where * 

twas well before, he apply'd no remedy, | 

nor altered any thing, for fear leſt unſet- 

ting, and bringing the Commonwealth 

into a confuſion, he ſhould be too weak to 

new model and raiſe it to a tolerable con- 

dition 5 but what he thought he could ef- 

fect by perſwaſion upon the pliable, and by 

force upon the ſtubborn, that he did, joyn- 

ing (as he himſelf ſpeaks) force and juſtice; 

and therefore when be was afterwards as'kd 

if he had.left the Athenians the beſt Laws 

that could be given ; he reply'd, I have e- 

ſabliſhed the beſt they could receive. The 

way which the Athenians ule to take off 

from the badneſs of the thing, by giving it 

4 good and innocent appellation, as for 2 

Whore, a Miſtreſs ; for Taxes, Rates ; for 

uriſons, Guards ; for Priſons, Houſes of 

uſtody, ſeem'd at firſt to be Solor's con- 

trvance, who nam'd this taking off the 

Peoples Debts SeifaFhia, a throwing off a 

burthen : For the firſt thing which he ſet-., 

led, was, that what Debts remain'd ſhould ;;. _ oy 

& forgiven, and no Man for the futare fon wr 

ould engage his Body for a ſum of Money : ©*** 
CL Though 
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Though fome (as Ardrotion ) affirm that 
th: Debts were not taken off, but the uſe 
only lell2zned, which fo pleasd the People, 
that they nam'd that kindneſs Jeiſathu, 
together witlr the gnlarging their Meaſure, 
and cncreaſing the value of their Money , 
for he made a Pound, which before contain'd 
but ſeventy three Drachfns, to contain an 
hundred, fo that though the number of 

pieces In the payment was equal, the value 
was leſs; which prov'd a conſiderable he 
nefit to thoſe that were to diſcharge great 
Debts, and: no loſs to the Creditors : Bu 
moſt agree that 'twas the taking off the 
Debts that was call'd Seiſa7h1a, "which i 
confirm'd by fome places in his Poem, 
where he gelorics that he had remov'd the 
Tyes from their Eſtates, that heretofor 
they were Slaves, now Free ; that ſons 
which were ſciz'd for their Debts he hal 
brought back from other Countries, where 
by the length of their exile they had for 
gotten their Mother Tongue, and ſome bt 
had ſet at liberty which were in cruel 
very at home, VWhen he was defigning 
this, a very unlucky thing hapned 3; for 
when he had reſolv'd to take off the Debts 
and was thinking on a good way and ft 
beginning for the action, he told ſome 0 
his Friends, Conon, Climeas, and Hipponicw, 


in whom he had a great deal of contidence, 
that 
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that he would not meddle with the Lands, 
but only free the People from their Debts ; 
they uſing the advantage, took up vaſt ſums 
of Money and purchaſed ſome large Farms, 
and when the Law was enacted they kept 
the Poſſeſſions, and would not return the 
Money ; which brought Solon into a great 
ſuſpicion and diſlike, as if he himſelf had 
not been abus'd, but was concern'd in the 
contrivance : but he preſently ſtop'd this 
ſuſpicion by releaſing his Debtours of five 
Talents (for he had lent ſo much) accor- 
ding to the Law , others, as Goluzels the 
Rhodian, fay fifteen, but his Friends were 
ever afterward called Chreocopide. In this 
he pleas'd neither Party, for the Rich were 
angry for their Money, and the Poor that 
the Land was not divided, and (as Lycur- 
gus ordered in his Commonwealth) all le- 
velF'd to one degree.. He, 'tis true, being the 
Eleventh from Hercules, and having reign'd 
many years in Lacedemon, had gotten a 
great reputation, power and Friends, which 
he could uſe in modelling his State ; and 
applying force more than per{waſton, inſo- 
much that he loſt his Eye in the ſcutfie, 
brought about the moſt cfteftual means to 
preſerve and unite a State, by not permit- 
ting any to be Poor or Rich in his Cotn- 
monwealth. But Solon could not riſe to 
that by his Policy, yet he ated to the 

Ce 2 height 
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height of his power, having nothing but 
the good will and good opinion of his Ci- 
tizens to rely on : And that he offended 
moſt that look'd for another poſture of 
Afﬀairs, he declares in theſe words : 


Once they adorn'd me, but they now deſpiſe, 
And ſquint upon me with their envious eyes |! 


But in a little time being ſenſible of the 
profit, they laid by their gradges, made a 
publick Sacrifice, calling it SeſaFhia, and 
choſe Solon to new model and make Laws 
for the Commonwealth : They gave him 
power over all their Magiſtracies, their Af- 
ſemblies, Courts, Senates ; that he ſhould 
appoint the Number, Times of meeting, 
and what Eſtate they muſt have that could 
be capable of theſe : and diſſolve or con- 
tinue atiy of theſe preſent Conſtitutions ac- 
cording to his pleaſure; Firft then he re- 
peal'd all Draco's Laws, except thoſe con- 
cerning Murther, becauſe they were too 
ſevere, and their puniſhments too great; 
for Death was appointed for almoſt all of- 
fences, inſomuch that thoſe that were 
convicted of Idleneſs wezxe to dye, and 
thoſe that ſtole a Cabbage, ot ati Kooks, to 


ſuffer as the Villains that commited Sacri- 
lege or Murther : And therefore Demades 15 
famous for ſaying that Draco's Laws were 


not 
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not writ with Ink but Blood : and he him- 
ſelf being once ask'd, VWhy he made Death 
the puniſhment of moſt offences ? reply'd, 


Small ones deſgrve that, and I have nog,,,s, 
higher for the greater Crimes. Next, So- mo! of his 


Common. 


lon being willing to continue the Magiſtra- 
cy in the hands of fhe rich Men, and yet 
receive the People into the other part of 
the Government, he took an account of 
the Citizens Eſtates, and thoſe that were 
worth five hundred Meaſures of Wet and 
Dry he plac'd in the firft rank, calling them 
Pertacoſiomedinino: ; thoſe that could kee 

an Horſe, or were worth three hundred 
Meaſures, were nam'd Hippada telounntes, and 
made the ſecond Claſs ; the Zengite that 
had two hundred Meaſures were in the 
third ; and all the others were call'd Thetes, 
who were not admitted to any Office, bur 
could come to the Aſſembly, and give their 
Voices : which at firſt ſeem'd nothing, but 
afterwars appear'd a conſiderable privi- 
lege ; for moſt of the Controverſies came 
to their hearing, becauſe in all matters 
that were under the cognizance of the o0- 
ther Magiſtrates there lay an appeal to that 
Aſſembly. Befide, 'tis ſaid that he was 
obſcure and ambiguous in the wording 
of his Laws, on purpoſe to encren{e the 
honour of his Courts ; for (ince their dit- 


ferences could not be adjuſted by the 
letter 1 
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Letter, they were to bring all their Cauſes 
to the Judges, who were as Maſters, and 
Interpreters of the Laws : and of this E- 
quality he himſelf makes mention in this 
manner z 


What power was fit I did on all beſtow, 

Not rais'd the Poor too high, nor preſt too low : 
The Rich that ruF d, and every Office bore 
Confin'd by Laws they could not preſs the Poor ; 
Both parties I ſecur'd from lawleſs might , 


So none prevail'd upon another's right ; 


And for the greater fecurity of the weak 
Commons, he gave all liberty to enter an 
Action againſt another for an injury ; ſo 
that if one was beaten, maim'd, or ſuf- 
fer'd any violence, any man that would, 
and was able, might proſecute the injuri- 
ous : intending by this to accuſtom the Ci- 
tizens, like members of the ſame Body, to 
reſent and be ſenfible of one anothers inju- 
ries; and there 1s a ſaying of his agreeable 
to this Law ; for being ask'd what City was 
beſt modelFd ? That, fays he, where thoſe 
that are not injur'd equally proſecute the 
unjuſt with thoſe that are : when he had 
conſtituted the Areopagws of the yearly Ma- 
giſtrates, of which he himſelf, being Archon, 
was a Member ; ſtill obſerving that the 
People, now free from their Debts, grew 

proud 
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proud and imperious ; he ſettled another 


Court of four hundred, a hundred out of / 


ſpe&t all matters before they were to be 
propounded to the People ; and to take 
care that nothing but what had been dili- 
gently examin'd, ſhould. bz brought before 
the general *Aſſembly : The upper Counctl 
he made inſpeCtors and keepers of the Laws, 
ſuppoſing that the Commonwealth held by 
theſe two Councils, as by firm Anchors, 
would be lefs liable to be toſt by tumults, 
and the People be more at quiet : Thus 
moſt deliver that Solo inſtituted the Areo- 
pegs, which ſeems to be confirm'd, becauſe 
Draco makes no mention of the Areopaertes, 
but in all capital Cauſes applies himſelf to 
the Ephete : Yet Solor's thirteenth Table 
contains the eighth Law, ſet down in theſe 
words : © Whoever before Solor's Archon- 
* ſhip were diſgrac'd let them be reſtor'd, 
* except thoſe that being condemn'd by the 
* Areopagites, Ephete , or the Kings, for 
* Murther, or defigns againſt the Govern- 
* ment, had fled their Country when this 
*Law was made: And thelz words ſeem 
to ſhew that the Arcopagizee was before S0- 
lon's Lawsz for who could be 'condemn'd 
by that Council bctore his time, if he was 
the firſt that inſtituted the Corirt - Unleſs, 
which is probable, there is ſome dGefec aud 

CCi4 obſcurity 
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{|: obſcurity in this Table, and it ſhould run 

thus, Thoſe that are convicted of ſuch of- 
"8 fences as belong to the cognizance of the 
| f Areopazgites, Ephete , or the Prytanes, when 
2 this Law was made, ſhould remain till in 
diſgrace, whilſt others are reſtord : And 
this was his meaning. Amongſt his other 


Th 9! T 2ws, that is very peculiar, and ſurpriſing, 


1 ire; in Which makes all thoſe infamous who ſtand 
« Tomw'. Neunters in a Sedition ; for it ſeems , he 
1 would not have any one inſenfible and re- 
gardleſs of the Publick, and, ſecuring his 
private Aﬀairs, glory that he had no feeling 
| "A of the diſtempers of his Country - But pre- 
iþ ſently joyn with the good party and thoſe 
\þ that had the right upon their ſide, aſliſt, 
vt and venture with them, rather than ſhift 
[fi out of harms way, and watch who would 
' get the better. But that ſeems an abſurd 
10% 77 rw and fooliſh Law, which permits an Heireſs 
is. Af her lawful Husband prove impotent, to 

lye with his neareſt Kinſman : Yet ſome 

ſay, this Law was well contriv'd againſt 

thoſe, who, conſcious of their own inabt- 

lity, yet, for the ſake of the portion, would 

match with Heireſles, and make uſe of Law 

to put a violence. upon Nature 5 for now 

ſince ſhe can lye with whom ſhe pleaſe, 

they muſt either abſtain from ſuch Marria- 

ges, or continue them with diſgrace, and 

| ſuffer for their covetouſneſs and 'deſign'd 
| | | affront : 


-- 


F % 
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affront : Beſides, 'tis well done to confineher 
to her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that the 
Children may be of the ſame Family ; and 
agreeable to this is the Law that the Bride 
and Bridegroom ſhall be ſhut into k Cham- 
ber, and eat a Quince together, and that 
her Husband is oblig'd to go in to fuch an 
Heireſs thrice a Month, for though he gets 
no Children, yet tis an honour and due aſ- 
tection which an Husband ought to pay to 
a vertuous chaſte Wife ; it takes off all pet- 
ty differences, and will not permit their 
little quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 


In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries Concerning 
others Mare 
rIAges. 


to be given, the Wife was to have three 
ſuits of Clothes, a little inconfiderable 
Houſhold-ſtuff, and that was all : For he 
would not have Marriages contracted for 
gain, or an Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind 
Aﬀe&gion, and to get Children. Dionyſus, 
when his Mother advis'd him to marry one 
of his Citizens, Indeed, ſays he, by my 
Tyranny I have broken my Country's 
Laws, but cannot put a violence upon thoſe 
of Nature by an unſcaſonable Marriage. 
Such diſorder is never to be ſufter'd in a 
Commonwealth, nor ſuch unſcaſonable and 
upperforming Marriages, which neither at- 
tain their due end, nor. fruit : But any pro- 
vident Governor or Law-giver might ſay 
to an old Man that takes a young Wite, 
what 
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what is ſpoken to PhiloFetes in the Trage- 
dy ; Poor Wretch, in what a fit condition 
art thou to be Married ! and if he finds a 
young Man with a rich old Woman, like 
a Partridge growing fat upon the duty, re- 
move him .to a Virgin that needs a Hus 
band ; and of this enough. 

Another commendable Law of Solos, is 
that which forbids Men to ſpeak evil of the 
Dead ; for 'tis pious to think them facred, 
and juſt not to meddle with thoſe that are 
gone, and politick to prevent the perpetui- 
ty of diſcord :' He likewiſe forbad them to 
ſpeak evil of the Living in the Temple, be- 
fore the Tribunal, in the Court, or at the. 
Games ; or elſe to pay three Drachmas to 


_ the private Perſon, and two to the pubiick; 


for never to be able to rule Paſſion ſhews a 
weak nature, and ill breeding ; and always 
to moderate it, 1s very hard, and to ſome 
impoſſible : Now the matter of Laws muſt 
be pofible if the maker defigns- to puniſh 
few in order to their amendment, and not 

many to no purpole. | 
He is likewiſe much commended for his 
Law concerning Wills, for before none 
could be made ; but all the Wealth and E- 
ſtate of the deceaſed belonged to his Fami- 
ly : But he permitted them, if they had no 
Children, to beſtow it on whom they plea- 
ied ; eſteeming Friendſhip a ſtronger ” 
than 
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than Kindred, and Aﬀe@ion than — 
and thus made every man's Eſtate in the 
diſpoſal of the poſleflor : yet he allow'd 
not all forts of 'Legacies, but thoſe only 
which were not extorted by the phrenzy 
of a Diſeaſe, charms, impritoament, force, 
or the perfwaſions of his Wife ; with good 
reaſon thinking it all one between deceit 
and neceſſity, flattery a compulſion, ſince 
both are equally poyﬀful to draw a man 
from reaſon. 
He regulated the Walks, Feaſts, and £-»: 
Mourning of the Women ; and took away jm... 
every thing that was either unbecoming or 
immodeſt ; when they walk'd abroad no 
more than three Coats were allow'd them; 
2 balf Peny-worth of meat and drink, nor 
a Basket above a cubit high ; and at night if 
they were not to ſtir but in a Chariot ; 
with a Torch'before them. The Mourners ,, 
tearing themſelves to raiſe pity, and their Mourning. 
lamentations at Strangers Funerals he for- 
bad. To offer an Ox at the Grave was not 
permitted ; nor to bury above three Gar- 
ments with the Body, or viſit the Tombs 
of any beſides their own Family, unleſs at 


a 


the very Fiin:r2!; moſt of which are like- 

wiſe forbid4;: by our Laws; but this 'is | 
frther add: in ours, that thoſe that are " 
convicted of --rravagance in their Mourn- = 
ings, arc it ve puniſhed as ſoft and ef- | 


temnate 
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feminate by the Cenſors of the -Wo. 
men. X 

He obſerving the. City was fill'd with 
perſons that flock'd from all into At- 
zica, for ſecurity of living, and that moſt of 
the Country was barren and unfruitful, 
and the Traders at Sea imported nothing to 
thoſe that could give them no exchange: ll 
he brought his Gitizens to Trade ; and 
made a Law that I Son ſhould be obligd 
to relieve his Father, who had not bred 
him up to any Calling. 'Tis true Lycur 


The diffe. BM having a ity free from all Strangers, 
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and enough, or "(according to Euripide:) 
ſufficient for twice ſo many ; and abun- 
dance of Heilots, Labourers about Sparta, who 
ſhould not be kept idle, but be broken with 
continual toil and work, he did well to 
take off his Citizens from Trades laborious 
and mechanical, and keep them to their 
Arms, and teach them only the Art of War. 
But Solon fitting his Laws according to the 
ſtate of. Things, and not orderin __ 

according to his Laws, and finding 
ground ſcarce rich enough to maintain the 
Farmers, and altogether unable to feed the 
multitude ; he brought Trades into 
credit, and ordered the Areopagites to ex- 
amine how every Man got his living, and 
chaſtiſe the idle : -But that Law was more 
rigid, which (as Herachides Ponticus aw 
+ yers 
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vers) declar'd the Sons of Harlots tiot ob- 
lig'd to relieve their Fathers, for he that 
will not marry, doth not take a Woman 
for Children, but for pleaſure, and thus 
hath his juſt reward, having no pretence to 
upbraid his Children, to whom he hath 
made their very Birth a ſcandal and re» - 

- proach. But in ſhort, many of Solox's Laws gotor's 
about Women are abſurd : for he permitted Lo»: about 
any one to kill an Adulterer that found him *"** 
in the At; if any one forc'd a free Woman, 
an hundred Drachma's was the Fine ; if he 
entic'd her, twenty ; except thoſe that tra- 
ded for a price, I mean common Whores, 
for they go openly to thoſe that hire them. 

He made it unlawful to ſell a Daughter, 
or a Siſter, unleſs, being yet unmarried, 
ſhe was found wanton with a Man. Now 
tis irrational to puniſh the ſame Crime 
ſometimes very ſeverely and without re- 
morſe, and ſometimes very lightly and as 
were in ſport, with a trivial Fine, unleſs 
there being little Money then in Athens, 
that ſcarcity made thoſe Mul&s the more 
ievous puniſhment. The value of Sacri- 

muſt be one Sheep, and: a Drachma rhe ſcarc- 

for a Buſhel. The Victor in the 1thnrian ty if ones. 
Games was to have for reward an hundred 
© Drachma's. The Conqueror in the Oly:- 
Fer five hundred. He that caught a Dog- 
Wolf, five Drachma's, he that kill'd a Bitch, 
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One - The former ſum (as Demetrius Phale. 
rews alerts) was the value of an Ox, the 
latter of a Sheep : but thoſe prices which 
In his ſixteenth Table he ſets on the choice 
Sacritices were certainly far greater, for 
elſe they are very little in compariſon of 
the preſent. The Afthemians, their Fields 
being better for Paſture than Corn, were 
from the beginning great enemies to 
Wolves; and ſome affirm their Tribes did 
not take their names from the Sons of J« 
var, but from the different ſorts of Occu- 
pation that they followed ; the Soldiers 
were call'd Heplite, the Crafts-men Ergate; 
and of the remaining two, the Farmers, 
Georgz, and the Shepherds and Grafters A: 
gicore, Beſides, ſince the Country hath but 
few Rivers, Lakes, or large Springs, and 
many us'd Wells which they had dug, 
there was a Law made that where there was 
a publick Well within a Zppicor (that is 
four Furlongs) all ſhould draw at that; 
but when it was farther off they ſhould 
provide a private Well : and if they had 
dug ten fathom deep and could find no 
Water, they had liberty to fetch ten Gal- 
lons a day from their neighbours : for he 
thought it prudent to make Proviſion a- 
gain{t want, but not encourage lazinels. 
Beſides, he ſhew'd his s$kill in -the Orders 


about planting, for any one that would 
plant 
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plant another Tree, was not to ſet it with- 
in five foot of his Neighbour's Field ; but 
if a Fig or an Olive, not within nine ; for 
their Roots ſpread farther, nor can they be 
planted near all ſorts of Trees without da- 
mage, for they draw away the noriſhment, 
and hurt ſome by their venomous efflu» 
viums. He that would dig a Pit or a Ditch, 
was to dig it at as far a diſtance from his 
Neighbour's Ground as it was deep : And he 
that would raiſe ſtocks of Bees, was to raiſe 
them within Three hundred fect-of thoſe 
which another had already rais'd : He per- 
mitted only Oil to be exported, and thoſe 
that did export any other Fruit, the Archon 
was ſolemnly to curſe, or elſe pay . himſelf 
an hundred Drachma's : And this Law was 
written in his firſt Table, and therefore let 
none think thoſe liars that aftirm, the ex- 
portation of Figs was heretofore unlawful ; 
and the Informer againſt the Delinquents 3%"; 5 
call'd a Sycophant. Beſides he made a Law ful Beaſts; 
concerning hurts and injuries from Beaſts, 
in which he commands the Maſter of any 
Dog that bit a Man, to hang him in a Chain 
of four Cubits z and this was a good device 
for Mens ſecurity. The Law concerning Lev «- 
naturalizing Strangers is ſevere, for he per- jc. 
mitted only thoſe to be made Free of Athens, Strangers: 
who were in perpetual exile from. their own 
Country, . or came with their whole Family 

to 
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to trade there ; and this he did not to dif- 
courage Strangers, but rather 1tivite them; 
by making them ſecure of the privileges of 
that Government : And beſides he thought 
they would prove the more faithful Citi- 
zens, who had been forc'd from their own 
Country, or voluntarily forſook it. 

But the Law concerning publick Enter- 


Lew about taintnents was peculiarly Solor's ; for if any 


Man came often, or if he that was invited 
refus'd, they were puniſhed ; for he conclu- 
ded that one was greedy, the other a con- 
'temner of the publick : All his Laws he e- 
ſtabliſhed for an hundred years, and writ 
them in wooden Tables nam'd Axon, 
which might be turn'd rouhd in oblong ca- 
{es ; ſome of their relicks may be now ſeen 
in the Common Hall at Athens. Theſe (as 
Ariſtotle affirms) are called Cyrbes z and Cra- 
tinus the Comedian, fotnewhere {| — of 
Draco and Solon, ſays, in thoſe Cyrbes they 
how parch Peaſe. But ſome ſay thoſe are 
properly Cyrbes, which contain the Laws 
concerning Sacrifices and the Rites of Reli- 
gion, and all the other Axonas. The Senate 
all joyntly ſwore to confirm the Laws, and 
every one of the Theſmothete vow'd at the 
Croſs in the Market-place, that it he brake 


any of the Statutes, he would dedicate a 
golden Statue as big as himſelf, at Delphos. 


. Now obſerving the irregularity of the 
Months, 
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Months, and that the Moon did not always 
riſe and ſet with the Sun: But often in the 
ſame day overtake and go before him, he 
ordered the 'day ſhovId be nam'd # & via, 
the Ol4 and New ; atributing that part of it 
which was before the conjunction to the 
Old Moon: and the reſt to the New. He 
being the fixſt it {ſeems that underſtood that 
Verſe of Homer, 


Ts uty p21v07] > whois, F dl ienukvrot. 


The following day he cAl'd the new Moon, af- 
ter the twentieth he added no day, but coun- 
ting backward, according to the decreafing 
Praſes of the Moon he reckon'd upto thirty. 

Now when theſe Laws were enacted, and $910n {-a. 
ſome came to Solor every day, either to ve A- 
commend or difpraiſe them, and adviſe, if *** 
poſſible to leave out, or put in ſomething - 

And many were curious, and deſired him to 

explain, and tell the meaning of ſuch and 

ſuch a paſſage, and he knowing that not to 

do it was diſobliging, and to do it would 

get him ill will ; and deſirous to bring him- 

ſelf out of all ſtraits, and take off all rea- 

ſons of ſuſpicion from thoſe that ſought 

them : For *tis a hard thing (as he himſelf 

lays) in great affairs to pleaſe every Body : 

he pretended himſelf Maſter of a Ship, and 

having obtain'd leave for ter: years abſence, 

be departed : For he hoped by that time his 
Dd Laws 
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Solon i» Laws would grow cuſtomary and familiar: 
Xgypr. his firſt Voyage was for Egypt, and he liv'd 


So'on in 


_ Cyprus. 


(as he himſelf ſays) 


Near Nilus month, by fuir Canopus ſhore. 


He ſpent ſome time in ſtudy with P/ſenophis 
of Hierapolis and Sonchis the Saits, the moſt 
famous of all the Prieſts ; from whom (as 
Plato ſays getting ſome knowledge of the 
Atlantick Iſland, he put it into a Poem, and 
endeavoured to bring it into credit among 
the Greciars : from thence he ſail'd to Cyprus 
where he was made much, on by Phlocypru 
one of the Kings there, who had a ſmall 
City built by Demophoon Theſeus's Son, near 
the River Clarins, in a ſtrong place, 'tis true, 
but barren and uneaſie of acceſs. Solox per- 
ſwaded him, ſince there lay a fair plain be- 
low, to remove, and build a more pleaſant 
and greater City : And he there preſent took 
care to get inhabitants, and fitted it both 
for defence and convenience of living : inſo- 
much that many Subjetts flock'd to Philocy- 
prus, and the other Kings imitated the de: 
ſign; and therefore to honour Solox, he 
call'd the City Solos, which was formerly 
naim'd Apeza : and Soloy himfelf in his Ele- 
gies ſpeaking to Philocyprus, mentions this 
Foundation in theſe words ; 


Long may you live, and fill the Solian Throne 
Succeeded (till by Children of your own : 


And 
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And whilſt from your bleſ#d Iſle I gently ſad, 
Let Venus ſend a kind and proſperons Gale : 


Let her enlarge the bounds of your Command, 
And raiſe your Town, and ſend me ſafe to Laitd. 


That Soloz ſhould diſcourſe with Croſs, $999» 
ſome think not agreeable to Chronology ; © © 
but I cannot reje&t ſo credible a relation, 
and ſo-well atteſted, (and what is more) ſo 
agreeable to Solox's temper, fo worthy his 
wiſdom and greatneſs of mind, becauſe for- 
ſooth it doth not agree with ſome Chtonolo- 
gical Canons, which thouſands have endea- 
voured to regulate, and yetto thisday could 
never bring the differing Opinions to any 
. agreement. And therefore they ſay Solo 
coming to Creſus at his requeſt, was in the 
fame condition, as at inland Man when firſt 
he goes to ſee the Sea z for as he fancies e- 
very River he meets with to be the Ocean, 
ſo Slow, as he paſs'd through the Court, and 
ſaw a great many Nobles richly dreſs'd, and 
proudly attended with a multitude of 
Guards and Footboys, thought every one 
had been the King, till he was brought to 
Creſws, : who was deck'd with all the orna- 
ments of Jewels, purple and Embroidery ; 
all that could make him fine, and admired, 
that he might appear the moſt glorious and 
gaudy ſpectacle. Now when Solox came be- 
fore him, and ſeem'd not at all furpriz'd, nor 
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ave Creſus thoſe complements he expected ; 
Foe ſhew'd himſelfto all diſcerning eyes,to be 
a Man that deſpiſed ſuch gaudy and trifling 
oſtentation ; he commanded them to ſhew 
him all his Wealth, though he did not de- 
ſire to ſee it, and all his Warlike prepara- 
tions : now when he return'd from viewing 
all this, Creſus ask'd him if ever he had ſeen 
an happier Man than hewas ? and when S9- 
lon anſwered he knew one Tel/as a Citizen of 
his, and told him that this Tellus was an ho- 
neſt Man, had good Children, a competent 
Eſtate, and dy'd bravely for his Country : 
Creſus took him for an 111 bred fellow, and 


| a fool, for not meaſuring happineſs by the 


abundance of Gold and Silver ; and prefer- 
ring the life and death of a private and 
mean Man, before ſo much power and ſuch 
an Empire : he ask'd him again if beſides 
Tellus, he knew any other Man more hap- 
py ? and Svloz replying yes, Cleobus and Bito, 
who were Brothers, were very loving: and 
extream dutiful to their Mother ; for when 
the Oxen went but flow, they put them- 
ſelves into the Waggon, and drew their Mo- 
ther to Jano's Temple, who was cxtreamly 
apa with their action, and call'd happy 

y her Neighbours ; and then Sacrificing, 
and feaſting, they never roſe again, but 
died without pains or convulſions immedi- 
atcly after they had gotten ſo great a —_— 

an 
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and reputation. What, ſays Creſus angry, 
and doſt not then reckon us amongſt the 
happy Men ? and Sor, unwilling either to 
flatter or exaſperate him more, reply'd; The 
Gods, O King, as in other things they have 
wen the Greeks nothing great and excel- 
ent, ſo our Wiſdom is bold, and mean, and 
low, not noble and Kingly ; and this ob- 
ſerving the numerous misfortunes that at- 
tend all conditions, forbids us to grow in- 
ſolent upon our preſent Enjoyments, or to 
admire any mans happineſs that may 
change, for what variety will happen is un- 
known ; but to whom God hath continued 
happinefs unto the end, that Man we call 
happy ; but his happineſs that is yet alive, 
1s like the glory and crown of a Wreſtler 
that is ſtill within the Ring, unſteady, and 
uncertain : after this he was diſmiſs'd, ha- 
ving griev'd, but not inſtructed Creſus. But 
FEſop, he that writ the Fables (being then at 
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| Sardjs, upon Creſus his invitatation, and ve- bp. 


was taken alive, condemn'd to be burnt, 


ry much eſteem'd) was concern'd that Solor 
was ſo meanly treated, and gave him this 
advice: Solon, let your vilits to Kings be as 
ſeldom, or as pleaſant as you can : and $9+ 
lon reply'd, No faith, but let them be as 
ſeldom, or as profitable as you can. Then 
indeed Creſus deſpis'd Solon, but when he 
was overcome by Cyr«s, had loſt his City, 
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and laid bound upon the Pile before all 
the Perſians and Cyrus himſelf ; he cry'd out 
as loud as poſſibly he could three times, 
O Solon ; and Cyrus ſurpris'd, and ſending 
{ome to enquire, what Man, or God this 
Solon was, that he only invok'd in this un- 
avoidable misfortune? Creſws told him the 
whole ſtory, ſaying, He was one of the Wile 
Men of Greece, whom I ſent for, not to be 
inſtruced, or to learn any thing that I wan- 
ted, but that he ſhould ſees, and be a wit- 
neſs of my Happineſs : the loſs of which is 
now a greater evil, than the enjoyment was 
a good ; for when I had them they were 
goods only in opinion, but now the loſs of 
them hath brought upon me intolerable and 
real Evils ; and that man conjeQturing theſe 
preſent calamities would happen, bad me 
look to the end of my life, and not rely and 
grow proud upon uncertainties. VVhen this 
was told Cyrus, who was a wiſer man than 
Creſus, and ſaw in the preſent example that 
Solon's ſaying was confirm'd, he not only 
freed Creſws from puniſhment, but ho- 
nourd him as long as he lived ; and Solon 
had the glory by the ſame ſaying to inſtrudt 
one King, and ſave another. 

When Soloz was gone, the Citizens began 
to quarrel ; Lycxreus headed the lower 
quarter, Megacles the Son of Al:meon thoſe 
that liv'd toward the Sea, and oo 
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| | the upper quarter, in which were the mean- 
eſt People (the Thetes) and greateſt Ene- 
mies to the rich : Infomuch that though the 
City yet us'd their Laws, yet all look d for, 
and defird a change of Government,. ho- 
ping the change would be better for them, 
© 2nd put them above the contrary Faction. _ 
I Affairs ſtanding thus, Solo» return'd and ;,,, i» 4. 
 & was reverenced by all, and honoured : But «ber. 
his old Age would not permit him to be as 
ative, and ſpeak in the publick, as former- 
ly; but privately diſcourling with the heads 
of the Factions, he endeavoured to com-. 
poſe the difſerences : P:/itratus ſtill appear- 
ing the moſt traftable ; for he was a ſweet 
and taking Man in his diſcourſe, a friend to 
the poor,- and very little given to enmity 
or paſſion, and what his nature had not gi- 
ven, cuſtom and imitation taught ; there- 
fore he was truſted more than the others, 
being accounted a prudent moderate Man, 
one that lov'd equality, and would be an 
enemy to him that ſtrove againlt the pre- 
ſent Settlements, rather than undermine 
it himſelf ; this fair carriage deceiv'd 
the People. But Solon preſently dilcove- 
red him, and found out his deſign ; yet did 
not hate him upon this, but endeavoured 
to hamble him, an4 bring him off from 
his ambition, and often told him, an o- 
thers, that if any one would take away his 
Dd 4 alpirins 
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aſpiring thoughts and defire of Empire, 
none would make a more vertuous Man, or 
a more excellent Citizen. Theſpis at this 
time beginning to a& Tragedies, and the 
thing, becauſe 'twas new, taking very much 
with the multitude ; for 'twas not yet a 
| matter of ſtrife and contention ; So/ox being 
by nature a lover of learning, and now in 
hisold Age living idle, ſportingand cheering 
himſelf with Muſick and a glaſs of Wine, 
went to ſee Theſprs himſelf (as the ancient 
Cuſtom was) act; and after the Play was 
done, he diſcours'd him, and ask'd him if 
he was not aſham'd:to tell ſo many lies be- 
fore ſuch a Company ; and Theſpis replying, 
'Tis no harm to ſay or do fo in jeſt and mer- 
riment ; Solox vehemently ſtriking his ſtaff 
againſt the Ground, Ay ſays he, if we ho- 
nour and commend ſuch Merriment as this, 
we ſhall find it will creep into our ſerious 


Piſitratus affairs, Now when þ n90v' , having 


wounded himſelf, was brought into the 
Market place in a chariot, and ſtirred up 
the People, as if he had been thus dealt 
with for his affte&ion to the Government, 
and a great many were enraged, and madean 
Uproar : Solox,coming cloſe to him, ſaid, P:- 
fſtratus, you do not imitate Ulyſſes well ; for 
you cut your ſelf to bring your Citizens in- 
to a tumult. but he to deceive his Enemies : 
Then preſently the People reſolv'd to defend 

OM | P:ſftratur, 
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Piſiſtratus, and gathered into an Aſſembly z 

where one Ariſton making a motion that 

they ſhould allow P:/eſtratus fifty Club-men 

for a Guard for his Perfon, Solox oppos'd it, 

:nd talk'd a great deal ſuch as he hath left 

vs in his Poems, 

You doat upon his Words and taking phraſe. 
And Again, 

True, each Man ſingle is a crafty Soup, 

But all together ye make one giddy Fool : 


But obſerving the poor Men an-end to gra- 
tihe Fifiſtratus , and tumultuous ; and the 
rich teartul, and getting out of harms way, 
hedeparted ; ſayinghe was wiſer than ſome, 
and ſtouter than others : Wiſer than thoſe 
that did not underſtand the deſign, ſtouter 
than thoſe that, though they underſtood it, 
were afraid to oppoſe the Tyranny. Now 
the People having paſt the Law, were not 
exact with Piſiftratus about the number of 
his Club-men , but took no notice of it, 
though he lifted and kept as many as he 
pleas'd, till heſeiz'd the Caſtle : When that 
was done, and the City in an uproar, Me- 
gacles with all of his Family ſtraight fled: 
But Solo, though he was now very old, 
and had none to back him; yet came into 
the Market-place, and made a ſpeech'to his 
Citizens, ſometimes blaming their inadver- 
tency and meanneſs of Spirit, ſometimes 
on paſſio- 
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paſtionately exhorting them, not thus tame- 
ly to loſe their: Liberty ; and likewiſe then 
poke that memorable ſaying, that before 
'twas an eaſier task to have ſtop'd the riſing 
Tyranny, but now the greater and more 
lorious ation to deſtroy it, when it was 
un already, and had gathered ſtrength, 
But all being afraid to ſide with him, he re- 
turn'd home, and taking his Arms, he 
brought them out, and laid them in the 
Porch before his Door, with theſe words : 
To the utmoſt of my power I have ſtriven 
for my Country and my Laws, and then he 
buſted himſelf no more : His Friends advi- 


ſing him to fly, he refus'd, but writ'a Poem, 


and thus rattled the Atheniaxs, 


If now you ſmart, blame not the heavenly powers, 
or they are good, the fault is only ours ; 

We gave him all our Forts, we took, the Chain, 

And now he makes us Slaves, yet we complan. 


And many telling him that the Tyrant 
would have his Head for this, and asking 
to what he truſted that heventur'd to ſpeak 
ſo boldly, he reply'd my old Age. But 
Pififtratus, having gotten the command, ſo 
honoured Solon, obliged and kindly enter- 
tained him, that Solox gave him his advice, 
and approv'd many of his A&ions : For he 
kept many of Selox's Laws, obſerved _ 
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himſelf, and compell'd his Friends to obey. 
And he himſelf, though then in power, be- 
ing accus'd of Murther before the Areopa- 
gs, came quietly to clear himſelf, but his 
accuſer let fall the Inditment. And he 
added other Laws, one of which is, that 
the maim'd in the Wars ſhould be main- 
tain'd at the publick charge ; this Heracl:- 
des Ponticus delivers, and that P:/iſtratus 
followed Solox's example in this, who had 
before determin'd it in the caſe of one Ther- 
/ppu: that was maim'd ; and Theophraſtus 

erts, that 'twas P:/eſtratus, not Solo, that 
made that Law againſt Lazineſs, which was 
the reaſon that the Country was better ma- 
nur'd, and - the City not ſo clogg'd with 
Inhabitants. Now Solo» having begun a 
great Work in Verſe, the relation or Fable 
of the Atlantick Iſlands, which he had 
learn'd from the wiſe Men in Sars, and 
was convenient for the Atherians to know, 
grew weary of it ; not (as Plato ſays) by 
reaſon of his multitude of buſineſs, but 
his age, and being diſcourag'd at the great- 
neſs of the task ; for the Verſes teſtifie 
that he had leiſure enough, 


Now | grow old, yet ſtill T learn. 
And again, | 
I mind a Song, a Miſs and glaſs of Wine ; 
Theſe are Ms Mems delights, &* theſe are mme-: 
| But 
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But Plato willing to improve the Story of 
the Iſlands, as if 'twere a fair Eſtate that 
wanted an Heir, and deſcended to him; 
makes them ſtately Entrances, noble En- 
cloſures, large Courts, ſuch as no eflay, no 
Fable, no Fiftion ever had before ; but be- 
ginning it late, he ended his Life before his 
Work; and fo the Reader's trouble for the 
unfiniſh'd part is the greater, as the ſatis 
faction he takes in that which is compleat 
is extraordinary : for as the City of Athens 
left only the Temple of Jupiter Olympin: 
unfiniſh'd, ſo Plato, amongſt all his excel- 
lent Works, left this only Piece about the 
Atlantick Iſlands imperfe& : Solon liv'd af- 
ter Piſiſtratus {eiz'd the Government (as 
Heraclides Ponticus alſerts) a long time; 
but Phanias the Epheſian ſays, not full two 
years ; for Piſiſtratus began his Tyranny 
when Comias was Archon ; and Phamas ſays 
Solon dy'd under Hegiſtratus, who ſucceed- 
ed Comias, Now the ſtory that his Aſhes 
were ſcatter'd about the Wand Salamis, 1s 
tooabſurd too be believ'd, or to be any thing 
but a mere Fable ; and yet 'tis written by 
many conſiderable Men ; and Arſtotle the 
Philoſopher. $ 


The End of Solon's Life. 
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® Tranflated from the Greek, 
By Thomas Johnſon, A. M. 

OW to Solor, who was as I have. 
N deſcrib'd him, we compare Popli- 

cola, A Name the Roman People 
invented in honour to him, whereas be- 
fore he was call'd Publizs Valerius, being, 
it ſeems, a deſcendant of that Yalerizs, who 
was the moſt inſtrumental of our Ance- 
ſtors in reducing the Romans and Sabines 
from a State of Hoſtility into one Body : 
For he indeed was the Principal Man 


who, 
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who reconcil'd the Kings, and perſwadedf} | 
'em to unite. To him then our YValeriuf 
being, as they ſay related, (while Rome was 
yet under a Monarchy) was eminent for his 
Eloquence and Wealth : By employing 
one of which ſteddily and with boldneſs 
in defence of Right, and from the other 
liberally and humanely ſupplying the In- 
digent, it was evident he wou'd prove a 
leading Man, if a Democracy aroſe. So af- 
ter that the People, hating and offended 
at Tarquinizs Superbus, (who beſides that 
he came not to the Government fairly, 
but againſt all Law and Religion, us'd it 
alſo not like a King, but with Inſolence 
and Tyranny, ) had made the Death of 
Lucretia, a ground of Revolt, whe had 
diſpatched her (elf upon the Violerice done 
to her; and Lucrws Brutys , concern'd in 
this Revolution, had firſt apply'd himſelf 
to Valerie, and by his ready GConcurrence 
had expell'd the Kings : So long as the 
People were of the mind to chaſe one Lea- 
der inſtead of a King, Valerivs made no 
application, thinking it belong'd more to 
Brutus to Govern, who had been Principal 
Author of the Democracy. But when the 
People, diſguſted at the Name of Monarchy, 
and conceiving they ſhoud with Jeſs In- 
convenience ſubmit to a divided Power, 
propos'd and calld for Two ; he _—_— 

| re 
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red for the Conſulſhip with Brut#s, but 
was diſappointed : For inſtead of Vale- 
rizs, tho againſt the Inclinations of Bru- 
tus, Tarquinins Collatinus, Lucretia's Husband, 
was elected his Collegue. Not for any Su- 
perior Worth he had above YValerins ; but 
the Nobles, apprehenſive of the Return 
of their Kings, who were till uſing all 
Endeavours abroad, and Sollicitations at 
home, were willing to have a Leader, 
their moſt inveterate Enemy, at leaſt li- 
kely to give way and comply. Here- 
upon Valerins, diſguſted at the Doubt they 
were in of his doing his antmoſt 
for his Countrey , becauſe he had ſuf- 
ferd no particular Injury from the Ty- 
rants, abſented himſelf from the Senate, re- 
nounc'd the Practice at the Bar, and en- 
tirely quitted all Publick Concerns : Inſo- 
n—_ that it gave occaſion to the Gene- 
rality, to diſcourſe and apprehend, leſt 
thro Reſentment fiding with the King, he 
ſhoud one day overturn the Common- 
wealth and State, which was not as yet 
well ſettled. But when Brutus having a 
ſuſpicion of ſeveral others alſo, had deter- 
min'd to bind the Senate by an Oath, 
at £ ſolemn Sacrificing, and had ſet the 
day ; Valerins came down into the Forum 
extremely chearful, and having ſwore the 
firſt never to give way and ſubmit to Tar- 
quin 
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quin in the leaſt, gave great fſatisfation to 
the Senate, and confidence to the Couſuls: 
and immediately his ations confirm'd his 
Oath. For when Ambafſladors came from 
Tarquin with Letters to draw in the Peo- 
ple, and made Propoſals , whereby they 
thought chiefly to corrupt the multitude, 
thoſe coming from a King who now 
ſeem'd to have abated his hanglity Spirit, 
and deſire onely what was reaſonable, and 
the Conſuls were of opinion they ought to 
be produced before the People ; Flerim 
ſuffer'd it not , But withſtood, vigorouſly 
forbidding that indigent Men who thought 
War more grievous than Tyranny, ſhould 
have the Seeds and Pretences of Innova- 
tion put into their head. After this, freſh 
Ambaſladors arriv'd, declaring that Tar- 
#1 now quitted the Government, and 
faid down Arms, only claiming ſuch effects 
and Eſtate for himſelf, and his Friends 
and Domeſticks, as might ſupport 'em in 
their Exile. Several inclining to this mo- 
tion, atnd Col/atinus chiefly pleading for it, 
Brutus a Man of an intrepid and rough 
temper, Tan out into the Forum, calling 
his Collegue Traytor, for voting Supplys 
for Tyranny and War to ſuch, whom it 
were abſolutely intolerable to furniſh with 
Conveniencies for flight. Upon this the 
Citizens aſſembling, Gajus Minucins a pri- 
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vate Man firſt ſpake, encouraging Brutus, 
and exhorting the Rowars to take care , 
that ſuch Goods as were in their hands 
ſhould rather be employed in War againſt 
the Tyrants, than by the Tyrants againſt 
them. However, the Romans enjoying the 
Liberty they fought for, thought not fit to 
reject a Peace for the ſake of the Tyrants 
Goods, but to throw them out after e'm: 
This Concern for the Goods was the leaſt of 
Tarquin's Intention ; but the Demand at once 
ſounded the People, and became a Prepara- 
tion to a Conſpiracy. And this the Am- 
baſſadors aim'd at, ſtaying under the pre- 
tence of the' Goods, part of which was to 
be ſold, ' part laid up carefully, and the 
reſt convey'd away till they had cor- 
rapted Two. of the moſt Honourable and 
Worthy Families in Rome; namely,that of the 
Aquiliz, in which there were Three Sena- 
tors, that of Vitellis, in which were Two : 
all of them by the Mothers fide were 
Nephews to Collatinus the Conſul. But 
the relation the Vrtells: had to Brutus was 
particular to them z for Brutus Married 
their Siſter, and had ſeveral Sons by her, 
Two of which now grown. up, Relations 
and Familiars the V/zitellis drew in, and 


perſwaded to join in the Conſpiracy, bid- ' 


ding. them conſider, that by intereſting 
themſelves in Tarquiz's lluſtrious Family, 
F e and 
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and the King's Party, they - might be ſet 
free from the- Stupidity and Auſterity of 
their Father, terming his inexorable Tem- 
per to malicious Offenders, Auſterity : 
And his Stupidity, which he having pre- 
tended a long time (as appear'd) for a ſhel- 
ter and cover of Security againſt the Ty- 
rants, had given himi the Name Brutus. 
When the Youths were per{waded, and 
were come fo a Conference with the Vztelliz, 
'twas agreed upon by all to take a Solemn 
dreadfull Oath, making at the ſame time a 
Libration to .the Gods of the Blood of a 
murther'd Man, and laying their Hands on 
his Intrails: For this purpoſe they met at 
the Habitation of the Aquzl:z, Now the 
Houſe which they deſign'd the Scene of 
Adion, was, as it ſhoud have been, lonely 
and darkſome. Here a Servant, named Vin 
dicizs, Tay hid, having conceal'd himſelf, 
not by deſign, or upon any foreſight of 
what was to be tranſafted, but accidentally 
being there, and fearing to be found by 
them entring in a harry, he lay ſnug, ſhel- 
tring himſelf betrind a Cheſt ; ſo that hs 
was a Spectatour of what they did, and 
overheard their Debates. The Reſult was 
to aſlaſſinate the Conſuls ; and having 
wrote Letters to Tarquin of their Intention, 
they deliverd them to the Ambaſladors, 
who lodg'd there, being entertain'd by the 

Aquilit, 
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Aquilis, and were preſent at the Conſpiracy. 
When they had done, and were broke 
up, Vindicizs {Junk out privately ; but not 
knowing what uſe to make of this Accident, 
was at a ſtand, thinking 1t; as indeed it was, 
a thing of moſt dangerous Conſequence to 
arraign 'the Sons for the moſt execrable 
Villanies, before their Father Brutrs, or 


the Neplews before the Uncle Collatiwns ; 


and withal conſidering that it wasnot proper - 


to inform any private Rox2ar of ſecrets of 
ſuch a nature. But reſolving to venture 
any thing rather _ not diſcloſe 
what he knew, and driven with the Con- 
ſcience of the Fat, he betook himfelf in- 
ſtantly to YValerins, chiefly induc'd thereto 
by the Publick-ſpiritedneſs and Hurmani- 
ty of the Man, who was of ealte Accefs 
to all the Neceſlitous, kept his Doors ever 
open, nor diſregarded the Addreſs or VVants 
of the moſt Idiefce.. When Vindicins was 
come up to him, and had related- all in 
the preſence of only Marcus his Brother 
and his Wife, Yalerirs, ſtruck with Aſto- 
niſhment, diſmiſt not the Man, but con- 
find him in a Room, planted his Wite as 
a Guard at the Door, and charg'd his Bro- 
ther to beſet the Kings Palace, and ſeize the 
Letters, if it were poſhble, and watch the 
Domeſticks z while he himſelf with his con- 
ſtant and numerous Attendance of Clients 

Ee 2 | and 
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and Friends, and a great Retinue of Ser- 
vants, repair'd to the Houſe of the Aquiliz, 
who were then not within. So while no 
body dream'd of it, breaking thro the Doors, 
he found the Letters that lay in the 
Lodgings of the Ambaſladors. While this 
was a doing, the Aguzlii: ran up, and en- 
countring with them at the Door, endea- 
vour'd a recovery of the Letters. But the 


_ others oppos'd, and caſting their Gowns a- 


bout their Necks, after a long mutual Strug- 
gle, with great force and — thro the 
narrow. Streets, broke into the Forum. The 
like Scafle happen'd about the King's Pa- 
lace, Marc:s laying hands on other Let- 
ters, which were to be carry'd off in the 
Goods, and dragging as many of the King's 
Servants as he could into the Forum. When 
the Conſuls had quieted the Tumult, YVindi- 
cis. was brought . forth out of the Houſe 
by Valerizs's Order ; and the Indiqment 
being made,” the Letters were read, and the 
Traitors had not the face to anſwer a word, 
The Generality ſtood aſroniſh'd and mute; 
but ſome few, willing to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with Brutus, mention'd Baniſhment ; 
and the Tears of Collatimus, and Silence 
of Valerizs, gave ſome Hopes of Mercy. But 
Brutus, calling each Son by his Name, ſaid 
Why «do not you, Titus, and yow Valerius 
anſwer to your Accuſation © The Queſtion 

being 
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being thrice put, and no return made to 


Brutus, he turn'd himſelf to the Lifors, and 


cry'd, What remains, is your Duty. They im- 
mediatly ſeizing the Young Men, rent off 
their Garments, bound their Hands behind 
em, and tore their Bodies with Rods. When 
the reſt coud not endure to look on the Exe- 
cution, 'tis ſaid Brutys caſt not a Glance a- 
fide, nor thro' Compaſiion alter'd his Coun- 
tenance one jot from its uſual Sternneſs and 
Auſterity ; but undauntedly ſtar'd on his 
Sons under Puniſhment, till the Officers ex- 
tending e'm on the Ground, cut off their 
Heads with an Axe. Then he roſe up, 
and went off, leaving the reſt of the Offzn- 
ders to his Collegne, after having done an 
 Aftion, which if a Man woud attempt to 
praiſe or blame, as it deſerves, he never 
could reach : For either the height of his 
Vertue had ſet his Soul above Aﬀection, or 
the greatneſs of his Sorrow had made it 
inſenfible : Bat take it which way you will, 
the Aﬀtion was neither little, nor haman, 
but or Divine or Brutal ; Yet 'tis but reaſon 
our Judgment in the matter ſhoud rather 
ſubſcribe to the Repuration of the Man, than 
his Virtue be diſcredited by the Incapacity 
of the Judge. For the Romans look not 
upon the Foundation of Rowe by Romulus 
fo difficult a Task. as the Recovery and*Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Government by Brztrs. As 
EE 1 {oon 
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ſoon as he was gone out of the Forum Con- 
ſternation, Horrour, and Silence for ſome 
time poſleſs'd all at what had paſt. But the 
Aquiliz, upon the Softneſs and Forbearance 
of Collatinus , grew confident , and defir'd 
Time to make their Defence, and that their 
Slave Vindicinus might be ſurrendred to them, 
nor any longer continue among their Accu- 
ſers. The Conſul willing to comply with 
their Requeſts, and thereupon diſſolving 
the Aſſembly, Yalerins refus'd to dimifs Vin- 
dicins, who was hemm'd in by the Crowd 
of his Attendants,nor would ſuffer the People 
to depart, and let the Traytors eſcape. At 
laſt laying violent hands on their Perſons, 
he call'd upon Brutzs, and cry'd out 'twas 
2 ſhame that Collatinus, when he had im- 
pos'd a Neceſlity on his Collegue to de- 
ſtroy his own Sons, ſhould think himſelf 
oblig'd to gratify ſonrse Women with the 
Lives of Traytors and Enemies to his Coun- 
try. Collatinus being enragd at this, and 
ordering Vindicius to be carried off, the 
Lictors forthwith breaking thro the Crowd, 
ſeiz'd upon the Man, and ſtruck all that 
endeavour'd a Reſcue : But Yalerins's Friends 
ſtept in before him, and kept them off; and 
the People cry'd out for Brutus to appear. 
Accordingly he return'd back, and Silence 
being made, ſaid in his Sons Caſe, 
true, he was a competent Judge ; but in Relation 
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to others, he left the free Citizens full Liberty 
to Vote as they pleas d ; Let whowill ſpeak and 
Influence the People. But there was no more 
need of Oratory now; for, it being put to 
the Vote, they were univerſally condemn'd, 
and accordingly Beheaded. Now Collatinns 
was (it ſeems) under ſome ſuſpicion be- 
fore, becauſe of his Relation to the Kings ; 
and beſides, they were offended at the 0- 
dious Sirname of Targquin : But airer this 
happen'd, and he ſaw he had incurr'd O- 
dium on all fides, he quitted the Conſul- 
ſhip voluntarily, and withdrew privately 
- ont of the City. Hereupon a new Election 
being made, Yalerius was: honourably pro- 
claim'd Conſul, and receiv'd the juſt 'Re- 
{ward of his readineſs to ſerve his Country : 
Of which thinking Vizdicins deferv'd ſome 
ſhare, lie made him Free Denizon of Rox, 
Being the firſt Freed-man that ever was fo, 
and alſo gave him the Priviledge of Voting 
| In whatever Tribe he pleas' to be enrolFd. 
Which Liberty of Voting, Appins a long 
time after, out of a popular Deſign, gran- 
ted to other Freed-men ; and from this ve- 

Vindicins, as they ſay, a pertect Manu- 
miſſion, or Freedom, 1s to -this day call'] 
Vindifa. Aﬀtey this, they exp0s\] the Goods 
of the King's to plunder, ani the Palzce. 
and Court to ruine. The pleatante!t part of 
the Campus Martins belong'd to King 7ars 
Ee 4 " quin x 
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grin ; and this they conſecrated to the God 
Mars. Now it happen'd to be reap'd alrea- 
dy ; but the Sheaves lying ſtill on the 
Ground, they thought it not allowable to 
threſh or uſe them, by reaſon of the Conſe- 
cration ; wherefore they ran all together,and 
carryed the Sheaves to the River ; and cut 
down the Trees alſo, and flung them in, lea- 
ving the Place entirely unemploy'd, ' and 
without Produtt to the God. . But theſe be- 
ing thrown down in great numbers thick 
one upon another, were not carried far by 
theStream, but only to the place where the 
fore moſt being gatherd together, and light-' 
ing on firm' Ground, had ſtopt. Now thoſe 
that bore upon the foremoſt, finding no 
paſſage thorough, were hamper'd and in- 
terwoven one with another ; and the uni 
ted Maſs gather'd continually new Strength 
and Solidity from the Stream , that bore 
down great. quantities of Mud, which 
lodging there, afforded a freſh ſupply of 
Matter, as well as cement to the Maſs; 


 Nordid the beating of the Water cauſe any 


fluttuation or looſning, but rather by gentle 
preſſing drove all cloſe together z and 
wrought into one : till at laſt it grew great 
and firm enough to receive continual ad- 
ditions to its. bulk, ſtopping moſt of the 
Rubbiſh, that was carryed down by the 
River. This now 1s call'd the Sacred I{land 
| ' | (Inſult 
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( Inſula Sacra ) lying near the City, and 
adorn'd with the Temples of the Gods and 
Walks, calld- in the Latin Tongue, [zter 
duos Pontes. But ſome relate this happen'd 
not when the Field of Tarquiz was conſe- 
crated, but in after-times, when one Targuz- 
mia, a Virgin and Prieſteſs of Veſta, dedi- 
cated a Piece of Land bordering, apon this to 
Mars, for which they paid her particular 
Honours ; among the reſt was thus, That 
her Teſtimony alone of all Women ſhould 
paſs in Court. They voted her beſides 
the Liberty of marrying which ſhe refus'd ; 
and this ' Fabulous account they give of 
the Matter. But Tarquir, deſpairing ever 
by Treachery to recover his Kingdom, ap- 
ply'd himfelf to the Hetrwrians who rea- 
dily receiv'd him , and rais'd a great Ar- 
my, to reſtore him. The Conſuls, on the 
other ſide, drew out the Romans againſt e'm, 
and their Army drew upin the Sacred Places, 
the one call'd the Arſran Grove, the other 
the Aſavian Meadow. As they were com- 
ing on to engage in cloſe Fight, Arms 
Tarquin's Son, and Brutus the Roman Con- 
ſul, not accidentally meeting, but out of 
Spite and Rage (the one as againſt a Ty- 
rant and Enemy of his Country, the other 
to revenge his Baniſhment ) at once {et 
Spurs to their Horles, and ingaging with 
more Fury than Diſcretion, tell aead to- 
gether 
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gether in the Combat, neither regarding his 
own Security. As this Prelude to the Fight 
was terrible, ſohad the Fight itſelf a Con- 
cluſion no Jeſs Bloody. But after they had 
given and ſuſtain'd equal Damage, the Ar- 
mies were parted by a Storm. Now Yale 
rins was in great Perplexity, not knowing 
the Succeſs of the Day, and ſeeing his Men 
as much diſheartned at the fight of their 
own Dead, as inſpirited by the loſs of their 
Enemy ;, ſo un iſtinguiſkable and equal 
was the Slaughter on each fide thro the mul- 
titude of the ſlain : And yet each Party's 
own dead- being view'd near, rather con- 
firm'd in 'em an Opinion of their Defeat, 
than the Enemy's meaſur'd at a diſtance by 
conjeture, the Hopes of a Victory. The 
Night being come (ſuch as was likely to 
follow ſo bloody a Battel) and the Ar- 
mies encamp't in quiet, 'tis reported the 
Grove ſhook , and out of it iflued a migh- 
ty Voice crying, That more by one of the 
Taſcans, were (lain in Battel than of the Ro- 
mans, Now the Voice without doubt was 


Divine ; for immediately upon it, the Ro- 


2475 Were animated to ſhout aloud, and 
with joyful Afſurance; and the Tyſcars ſtruck 
with exceeding Fear and Confuſion, deſer- 
ted their Camp and were moſt of 'em dil- 
pers'd. The Romans falling upon thoſe 


were left, which amounted to near Five 
| thouſand, 
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thouſand, took 'em Priſoners, and plunder'd 


their Camp. The ſhin on each ſide being 
number'd, there werefound Eleven thouſand 
Three hundred of the Enernies, and as many 
Romans within one. This Battel they ſay 
was fought on the laſt Day of February. Va- 
lerigs Trinargph'd and was the Firſt Conſul 
that enter d Rowe in a Charriot drawn 

Four Horſes ; which piece of State made in- 
deed an awful and magnificent Appearance, 
but created no Envy nor Diſtaſte (whatever 
ſome ſay) in the SpeCtators : For had itbeen 
ſo, never wou'd the Emulation of that 
Practice, and Ambitious Purſuit of that Cu- 
ſtom have continued ſo many Years. They 
mightily approv*'d all the Honours, Valerize 
paid his Collegue Brutws, in the Care of his 
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Burial ; who alſo made a Funeral Oration - 


upon him, which took ſo mightily with the 
Romans, and-was ſo much lik'd, that ever 
ſince what ever brave and Eminent Perſons 
have died, it has been the. Practice of the 
ableſt Men then living, to make Speeches.in 
their Commendation ; and this Speech 1s 
ſaid to be elder than the Funeral Orations 
of the Greeks, unleſs this be Solor's Inven- 
tion alſo, as Anaximenes, the Orator has 
related. But for this rather were the Ro- 
mans angry and offended with Valerize, that 
Brutzs (whom they eſteem'd the Father of 
their Liberty) never for his part preſum'd 
” —_ .- . to 
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to be Conſul alone, but ftill; choſe a CoF 
legue a firſt and ſecond time ; whereas this 
Man (ſaid they) having united the whole 
Power in himſelf, is not ſo mach the Heir 
of Brutws's Conſulſhip, which bears no re- 
ſemblance to his way of living, as Tarquir's 
Tyranny. For what avails it for him to praiſe 
Brutws' in Words, and imitate Tarquin in 
his Actions, coming down, as he does alone; 
with all the Rods and Axes at once, from a 
Houſe of greater State, than that of Tar- 
auin's he demolifh'd ? For it'muſt be own'd 
that YValerizs dwelt too magnificently in the 
Houſe call'd Velia, hanging over the Forum, 
and ſurveying from its Height all below. 
Now the way to it being very ſteep, and the 
the Aſcent to it high and difficult, the. Ap- 
pearance he made as he deſcended, had too 
effich Loftineſs in it, and the State. of his 
Train, Reſembling the Grandeur of a King, 
upon this occafion. YValerizs ſhew'd how uſle- 
ful a thing it is for a Man in Power and 
great Buſineſs, to have his Ears open to ad- 
mit the Freedom of Truth, inſtead of flatte- 
: For underſtanding, by the Information 
of his Friends, that the People look'd upon 
this as a Misbehawour in him, he never 
once diſputed or reſented it, but immedi- 
atly ſummoning a great Number of Work- 
men while 1t was yet Night, pull'd down 
his Houſe, and levelFd it with the Ground. 
| : So 
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& that when the Romans at break of Day 
being flock'd together, ſaw what he had 
done, they were extreamly pleas'd with, and 
admir'd the Generofity of the Man, »but 
were ſorry for the Houſe, and wiſh'd it in 
its former Greatneſs and Beauty, as they: 
would have done a Man, ſince its ruine 
was unjuſt, and caus'd by Envy : They like- 
wiſe were concern'd for the Conſul, who 
2s a Vagabond: was now forc'd to ſeek his 
Lodging at another Houſe : For his Friends 
received him till ſuch time as the People 
had afſigned hin a Place, and furniſh'd' a 
Houſe, tho' leſs Noble than: the former, 
where now ſtands the Temple call'd View 
Publicus, | 
Beſides reſolving to make not only him- 
ſelf but his Government familiar and gentle, 
and a Delight . rather than a Terrour, he 
parted the Rods from the Axes, and coming 
to a Publick Afembly, ſubmitted and vail'd 
them alſo to the People, making a ſhow of 
Reverence to their Superior Authority : And 
this Pra&ice the Conſuls continue toobſerve 
at this very Day. But herein the People 
never were aware that he was not truly ſab- 
mitting himſelf, as they thought, but only 
taking down and abating Envy, and enlar- 
ging his Power as much as he ſeemed to 
detradt from his Authority, they ſubmit- 
ting to him with , Content ; infomuch that 
8 they 
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they gave him the Title of Pophlicola ; which 
name imports the Popular Man. And this 
revailing above any of his former 


ames, I ſhall therefore make nſe of itin the 
turther relation of his Life. ' He gave free' 
leave, to all that wou'd, to ſtand and cat- 
vas for the Conſulſhip. ; but before the. E- 
ſtabliſhement of a Collegue, not knowing 
what might happen, and fearing Oppoſition 
thro Envy or Ignorance, he tae uſe of 
his ſingle Authority for moſt excellent and 
Hnportant Purpoſes : For, in the firſt place, 
the Senate, which conſiſted now but of few 
Members, he fill'd up, part having been 
put before to death under "Tarquin's Reigh, 
atid part being cut off in the late War. Now 
the Number of thoſe that were enrolled by 
him, amounted, they ſay, to-'a Hundred 
fixty four. After this, he enated Laws, by 
which he chiefly ſecured the Power of the 
People ; namely one, granting the Perſon 
accuſed, Power to appeal from the Confuls 
to the People 3 a ſecond, that made it 
Death to uſurp the Magiſtracy without the 
People's conſent ; And a third for the be- 
nefit of the Poor, by which taking off , the 
Taxes from the Citizens, he encouraged all 
more chearfully to ſet themſelves to their 
proper Callings. The Law too enacted a- 
gainſt ſuch as diſobey'd the Conſuls, ſeemed 


no lefs Popular, and to have been made 
more 
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more in favour of the Commons than the 
Grandees; for theFine ſet upon Diſobedi- 
ence, was to amount to the value of Five 
Oxen and Two Sheep. Now the Price of 
a Sheep was but Ten Obolz, and of an Or 
an Hundred.. The uſe of Mony was then 
unknown among the Romars, their Vealth 
conſiſting in all kinds of Battel. For which 
reaſon their Eſtgtes to this Day are* call'd 
Peculia, from Pecaus - i.e. Cattel; and upon 
their antienteſt Coins they engrave an Ox, 
Sheep or Hog ; from thence furnaming 
their Children alſo, Suilli, Bubulci, Caprars 
and Porciz, For what we cal) a Goat, is in 
Latin Capra, and what we a Hog, 1s in La- 
tin Porcas. Notwithſtanding he was in 
theſe reſpe&ts ſo Popular and equal a Law- 
giver, yet for all his Moderation, one Pu- 
niſhment he ſtrained too far ; for he made 
a Law impow'ring any Man to ſlay him that 
but aimed at Tyrannick Power, without 
bringing him to Tryal, and acquitted the 
Executioner, if he could after alledge con- 
vincing Proof of the Crime : for ſince it 
was impoſhble for a Man to make ſuch an 
attempt without any Man's privacy or dil- 
covery, and not impofhble tho he were diſ- 
covercd for him to prevent his Tryal, be- 
Ing grown too Powerful to be call'd to an 
account, he therefore put it in the Power 
of hirm that was able to execute before hand 
that 
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that Judgment againſt the criminal Perſon, 
which his Crime wou'd otherwiſe render 
impracticable. He was alſo commended for 
his Law touching the Treaſury ; for being 
it was neceſſary that the Citizens out of their 
Eſtates ſhou'd contribute to the maintenance 
of the Wars, he being neither willing him- 
ſelf to be concerned in the Management of 
it, not to permit his Friend ſhou'd, or in- 
deed that the Publick - Mony ſhoud ever 
come into private Hands, made the Tem- 
ple of Saturn the Treafury, which they 
continue ſtill to uſe for that purpoſe, and 
granted the People liberty to declare two 
of the Juniority Queſtors, z. e. Treaſurers, 
and the firſt were P. Veturizs and Minuciwu 
Marcus. Hereupon a mighty Treaſure was 
colle&ed ; for they aſſeſſed a Hundred and 
thirty thouſand , excepting Orphans and 
Widows from Taxes. Having adjuſted 
theſe things, he declared Lucretizs his Col- 
legue, the Father of Lxcretia; and to him 
as Elder giving Precedence, reſigned the 
Rods and Fiaſces, and this Preheminence has 
been continually preſerv'd. from his Exam- 
ple ever fince to our time to the elder Con- 
ſul. But Lacretius dying within a few Days 
after, a Court was call'd, and Marcus Hora- 
tizs choſen his Collegue, and continued 
ſo the Remaining part of the Year. Now 
Tarquin raiſing a Second War. againſt the 


Romans 
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Romans in Tuſcany, 'tis reported a miracu- 
jous Accident 'fell out : Tarquir, you muſt 
know, while he was yet King, having well- 
nigh finiſh'd the Temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolizus, deſigning whether by a divine Ad- 
monition, br may be his own Fancy, to ſix 
an Earthen Coach on the top of it, employ d 
certain Tyſcan Artificers of the Veiz to make 
it; but ſoon after was driven out of his 
Kingdom. The Tiſcans, however, went on 
with their Work, and ſet the finiſhed 
Coach into a Furnace to bake, which recei- 
ved not the common Impreſſions of Clay in 
Fire, namely to be condenſed, and ſubſide 
cloſe, the Moiſture being' exhaled , butroſe 
up and ſwelled, and at once contracted {uch 
a Bulk, Strefigth, and Hardneſs, that it could 
not be remov'd without great difficulty, tho 
the Roof of the Furnace was taken off, and the 
Walls about pulled dowh. The Soothſayers 
expounding this as a Celeſtial Token of the 
Happineſs and great Power to thoſe among 
whom it ſhou'd continue, the Ye; reſolved 
not to reſign it to the Romans upon their 
Demand, but made anſwer, That it belong- 
ed to Tarquin, not to thoſe who had ex- 
pelled him. Some few Days after, there was 
a Horſe-Race among the Ver, and in all 
other reſpe&s was attended with the uſual. 
Solemnity and Buſtle, but as the Chario- 


freer with » Crown oft his Head, was 
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leiſurely driving the Victorious Chariot 
out of the Ring, the Horſes without any 
apparent Reaſon, but either by ſome Con- 
trivance of the Gods, or ſome Accidents, 
being frighted, ran full-ſpeed towards Romy, 
hurrying away their Driver z,zyho finding 
no Benefit from reining *em in tight, or 
gently ſoothing, gave himſelf up to thei 
Career ; and after they had born him uy 
to the Capitol, they there threw him out 
of the Seat near the Gate call'd Ratune 
24, Upon this Accident, the Vezz, ſtrud 
with Wonder and Amazement, permitted 
the Workmen to reſtore the Chariat t 
the Romans. Now Tarquin, the Son of D+ 
maratus, in his War with the Sabres, vow! 
to Dedicate the Temple to Jupiter Cqi 
foliaus ;, but his Son, or Grandſon Targs 
ins Superbus, built it, but did not Conk 
crate it, being expell'd his Kingdom befor 
it was quite finiſhed. After it was perfedty 
finiſhed, and furniſhed with proper Orne 
ments, Poplicola had an Ambition to Cote 
ſecrate it himſelf : But many of the Nobs- 
lity envy'd him, and grudgd him leſs the 
Honours, which he had deſervedly acquire 
by Law-making and Condu@ in War, that 
this Honour which not belonging to him, 
they by no means thought ſhould be cor 
ferr'd upon him; and accordingly impor 
tuned and ſet on Fhratins to ſue for to 
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Conſecration. So while Poplicola was oblig'd 
to lead the Army into the Field, ha- 
ving voted Horatizs the Conſecration, they 
led him up to the Capitol, knowing they 
were not likely to areas if he were pre- 
ſent. Others ſay Poplicola was' by lot de- 
ſtin'd againſt his will to the Army, the 
other to the Dedication ; -and* one may 
= at the Truth of this matter, by what 
appen'd at the Conſecration ; for in the 
Ides of September, which falls in with the 
Full Moon of the Month Metageitmor, while 
all were thronging about the Capitol, Hor«- 
tins, after Silence was made ; and other 
Ceremonies ended , holding the Door, as 
was Cuſtomary, pronounces the Solemn 
Words' of Dedication : Whereupon Mar- 
cus the Brother of Poplicola, who had sknlk'd 
a great while at the Door, watching hisop- 
portunity, cry'd out, Conſul, your Son is dead 
of a Diftemper in the Camp. This alarmed all 
the Hearers ; but Horatins nothing diſmay'd, 
and onely uttering theſe few words, Caſt 
then the dead where you pleaſe, fr 1 admit not 
Sorrow,  carry'd on his Confecration to the 
end. Now the News was not true, but 
forg'd by Marcus to diſcourage him in the 
proſecution of this matter. Juſtly then is 
the Man to be admir'd for his firmneſs of 
Mind, whether he ſaw thro the Cheat ſo 
"fuddenly or — 4 was ſaid, cou'd 
2 1108 
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not be diſcompos'd by it. The ſame Acci- 
dent attended the Conſecration of the Se- 
cond Temple ; for the Firſt, built by Tar- 
quin, and Conſecrated by Horatins, in the 
Civil Wars, was conſum'd by Fire. Now 
the Second was erected by Sy/a; but he 
dying before, Catulus was appointed to Cons 
fecrate it. But this being alſo deſtroy'd in 
the Seditions, under Vitel/zrs the Emperor 
Veſpaſian, being, as in all his other Under- 
takings ſo in this ſuccesful, rais'd another 
from the very Foundation, and ſaw it f- 
niſh'd ; but Irv'd not to ſee the Ruin of it, 
which happen'd ſoon after ; ( for imme- 
diatly upon the Death of YVeſpaſcar, the Cx 
pitol was burnt, ) more fortunate tho' than 


Szlla inaſmuch as he dy'd before the Conſe 
cration of his Work ; but [ pefeen before 


theDeſtruQtion ofhis : But this fourth, which 
now ſtands, was finiſhed, and Conſecrated 
by Domitian. "Tis ſaid Tarquin laid out 
upon the Foundation of the Firſt, Fo 
thouſand Pounds Silver ; but the grea 
Eftate of any private Man in Rome, frat 
up, wou'd not defray the bare Expence 
of gilding the Temple, in our Days, 
amounting fo more than Twelve thouſand 
Talents. The Pillars were cut out of Per 
zelic marble, their Thicknets beautifully pro- 
portioned to their Length : For I ſaw 'em 
at Athens ; but when they were wrought 
anew 
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anew at Rome, and poliſh'd, they gaind not 
ſo much Grace, as they loſt Proportion ; 
appearing too ſlegder and ſtript of their 
firſt Beauty. 

Now if he that ſhou'd admirethe Magnifi- 
cence of the Capitol, were but to ſee one 
Gallery in Domtzar's Palace, or Room of 
State, or Bath, or Apartment for his Con- 
cubines, as Epicharmus ſaid to a prodigal 
Man. 


Thou art not truly to mankind a Friend, 
Tis all diſeaſe, thou haſt a need to ſpend, 


He woud be provoked to ſay ſomething 
like it to Domtian; Thou art neither Religious, 
nor Magnificent 5 "tis a Diſtemper you have, 
an Itch of building, being defiromw , as 
the Famous Midas of old, to convert 
all thy things into Gold and pretions 
Stones : and ſo much for this Matter. 'Tarquiz 
after the great Battle in which he alſo 
loſt his Son in ſingle Fight with Brutus, fled 
to Cluſcum for Jaccour, and begg'd the Afſi- 
ſtance of Clara Porſenna,then the moſt power- 
tal Prince of Italy, and lookt upon as a Man 
of ſingular good Nature and Generoſity : 
who readily promis'd his Aſſiſtance ; but 
firſt ent to Roxre Orders that they ſhoud 
receive Tarquin as their King. Bat upon 
the Romans refuſal, having firſt Proclaimed 
Ff 2 War 
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War againſt. them,' with. the Time when, 
and place where, he intended his- affaule, | 
Marched ont with a (great Force:-+ Now” 
Poplicola was' in his abfente:choſen Conſul a 
ſecond time,; and: with him\ Titus Lacreteas. 
Popticola\being \returned/ to: Rome, -and aim- 
ningto ontdaPorſernin Greatneſs of Mind, 
built: the City Sighanria;: while Porſimalay 
encamped hard by ; and having walled it' 
at a' mighty Expence,; fent thither' a 'Co-. 
lony of 'Seven hundred - Men, as looking 
lightly and without concern upon the VVar, 
Notwithſtanding, 'Porſenna making 'a ſharp 
Attack upon the Wall, drove out the/De- 
tendants; who in their flight had. like to 
have drawn the Enemy. into the City , with" © 
them, had not: Poplicola prevented "their 
entrance timely at the: Gate, and joyning 
Battel by the Tiber's {tde; oppoſed the Ene- 


till ſinking under his -notable Wounds, he 
was carryed off in Mens Arms ont of the 
Fight; the:ſame Fortune alſo befalting L- 
cretixs his Collegue, deſpair$ſeized on: the 
Romans, and they by retiring to the* City, 
ſav'd" themſelves. now was in ' great 
hazard''of being taken by Force, the Ene- 
my - preſling their' way: 'thro' the wooden 
Bridge : But Horatizs' Cooles firſt, and with 
him *'Two of 'the moſt Eminent Men in 
Rome, | Hermenizs and: Lucretins, made.head 
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againiſt them. " Now Horatine (Surnamed 
Cocles,' becanſe he had4oſt one of his Eyes 
in/"Battel, or, as others ſay, becauſe-thro' 
' the' depreſſure- and flatneſs of his Noſe , 
| ( there being nothing to part his-Eyes, and 
his Eye-þrows running 'into.one) the Peo- 
ple thinking to-:call him Cyclope, by a ſlip 
of* 'the«*Tongue | miſtook, 'and 'fince it  ob- 
tained with"the Vulgar to call him Cocles, 
this Cocles maintaining the Bridge, repuls'd 
the Enemy till ſuch time "as his own 
had broke it down behind 
him 3 and then in his Armour flang  him- 
ſeſSinto tthe River, and ſwam away to the 
other fide, ho' wounded in the Hip with a Tuſ- 
car Spear. Poplicola admiring his Bravery, 
immediatly propoſed to, and adviſed every. 
Roman to club, and preſent him with as 
much Proviſion, as each ordinarily ſpent 
in a' Day, next-as much Land as he could 
plough round in a Day : Beſides all which, 
they ereQed a Brazen Statue to him in 
+ the Temple of Vulcan, comforting with Ho- 
' nour the Lameneſs occaſioned from - his 
Wound. 

While Porſerna laid cloſe Seige to the 
Town, a Peſtilence alſo rag'd among: the 
Romans, and another Army of Tiſcars dis 
ſtint by it' ſelf, made Incurſions into the 
Country. Poplicota now the third time Con» 
ſal,thought it beſt to oppoſe Porſenza,by lying 
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quiet only, and.guarding the City ; thow- 
ever, privately, ſtealing out upon the Twſ- 


cans, and engaging, put:iem to flight, ands. 


flew Five thouſand. | Now. the. Story of 


 Mucius has been related by many, - and 


varioufly+; but. I ſhall tell. it you, as it ſeemy 
moſt probable* to me :. Mucius was a Man 


Eminent for every Virtue, but moſtly fo. 


jn Matters of Var ; now contriving how 
to . kill Porſexra, he diſguiſed himſelf in a 
Tuſcan Habjt, and uſing . the ſame Lan- 
guage, ſlipt.into the Camp undiſcovered, 


and having wajk'd round the Seat of the 


King . as he ſat down, not knowing: per- 
ieatly which was he, and fearing to- 

quire about him, '\drew his Sword, -and 
ſtabbed - him, he thought the moſt Jikelyto 


be the King , .of all that were fitting ' 


there together : Whereupon being appre- 
hended, he was examined. - Now a- certain 
Pan of Fire being bronght to the King, 
intending to Sacrifice, ns holding, his 


Right Hand over it, as the Fleſh. þurnt, .* 


ſtood looking upon Porſerna with a ſtedfaſt 


and undaunted Countenance, till he thro' 


Admiration diſmiſt him, and reſtoring his 
Sword reached it to him from hisSeat. But 
heſtretchingout his Left Hand received it,and 
upon this account. they faid he had the 
name of Scevola, which is left-handed, and 
withal, ſaid, I have agercome the Terrors of 
£ | ES . ©. F \ # Porſenna 
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Porſenna, Denqui bis G 

and Grads abliges OY diſcover. ws 
Foree could never have extorted ;, for, (ayshe) 


Three hundred Romans, :all.of the ſame 
lution. with. me, \now are. rattered wp 7 nd 


» The 
Es nded Mind, to the, Boter- 
pile and. i]. au; wi 9 


ke 1 miſt deſtroying, jo, Good gs 
ojing  jo| Good « 
kf t to be 4 Friend rethervhes 4n of 
ng Romans. - To this Por gave Credit, 
and wagnore Ter Oe Heer Too a Peace, 
not ſo mach (I f r-Fear of the Three 
hundred, as thro' ar of 'the | Re- 
#4x Courage and Bravery.-- All other wri- 
tegs call this Man Matizs Scevola, but 4the- 
vodoras. Sirnamed: Sandon;: in a Book wrote 
to OFavia, A 's Siſter, ſays the was 
alſo call'd Ps as. Poplicola: too him-+ 
ſelf,. not thro' any; apprehenſion that Por- 
ſenng would be ſo dangerous an Enemy, as 
be thought he «might - be a valuable Friend 
and .Ally to Rome, ſcrupled not to- make 
him Judge -of + the Controverſie between 
him and. Targviz, but was confident of his 
Cauſe, and challeng'd him often to - come 
to Tryal, not doubting to/prove- him the 
Vileſt of - Men, and juſthy depriv'd: of his - 
Kingdom. Hereupon Tarynin anſwering 
ſomewhat roughly, That he would admit 
no Judge, leſt of all Porſeune, if being 
an 
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an Ally he changed his Opinion and Side's 
Porſenna diſguſted at his Anſwer, and con- 
demning his Cauſe, ſeconded alſo at "the 
ſame time by the earneſt: Sollicitations of 
his Son Aruns in; behalf of the Romans, 
put an end to the War, provided they re- 
fign'd the Lands they had cut off from 

uſcany, returned 'the Priſoners of War ,/ 
receiving ſuch as' had revolted to them. 
Upon theſe Conditions, the Romans gave 
him Hoſtages, Ten of the Nobilities Sons, 
and ſo many Virgins of Quality#\among 
whom was Valeria «the - Daughter of Po- 


plicola, 


When this was tranſa&ted, and Porſerna 
had intermitted all Military Preparations, de- 
pending upon the Fidelity of the Ro- 
mans ; the Roman Virgins went down to 
the Rivers fide to walk where the Crooked- 
neſs of the Bank embracing the River , 
occaſioned an extraordinary Calmneſs in 
the Waters. Here when they neither 
ſaw any Guards, nor any People acci- 
dentally paſſing by or ferrying over, they 
were ſuddenly poſſeſſed with a ſtrong 
Defire to cans the River, notwithſtandin 
the ſwiftneſs of the Current, and dept 
of the Whirlpools. Now ſome ſay, that 
one of 'em, Clelia by Name, ſwam over 
on Horſeback, heartning and encouraging 
the reſt as they ſwam by her : Rut when 


they 
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they were come ſafe to Poggcola, he nei- 
ther admired ' nor liked the Aion, but 
was concerned, left Por/ſerra (hould think 
him not ſtanch to his Honour, and this 
bold Attempt of the Virgins ſhould argue 
Treachery ih the Romans : Wherefore ap- 
prehending 'em , -he ſent 'them back to 
Porſenna , whereof Tarquin having Intelli- 
gence, and laying an Ambuſcade for thoſe 
that condutted the Maidens, ſet upon them 
as they croſs'd over with a greater Num- 
ber. They notwithſtanding making reſt- 
ſtance, Valeria, the Daughter of Poplicola, 
breaking thro' the Thickeſt of the Ene- 
mies, as they were ingaged, fled, and 
Three of her Servants at: the ſame time 
attending her flight, carry'd her off ſafe; 
but the reſt being in the midſt of the 
Fight, to the great hazard of their Lives, 


Aruns, Porſerna's Son, being inform'd of it, 


immediatly ran up to their Afliſtance, and 
putting to flight the Enemy, reliev'd the 
Romans. As | co as Porferma ſaw the Vir- 
pins brought before him, he enquired for 
er that firſt entered upon that Attempt, 
and encouragd the reſt ; and underſtan- 
ding Clz2l;a to be the Perſon, look'd upon her 
with a kind and pleaſant Countenance; 
and ordering one of his Horſes with No- 
ble Furniture to be brought to him, pre- 
lented it to her. * This they produce as 


an 
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an Evidence, zyho ſay Cleha only paſgd 
over the River*on Horſeback ; others ky 


it, and ſay Porſenna's preſenting her wit 


. a Horſe for her Bravery, gave occaſion to 


that Report. However it was, there is,a 


Statue of hers ſtanding in the Via Sacra 


as you go to the Palatinm ;, which ſome 


ſay is not the Statue of Clelia, but of 


aleria. | 

Porſenna reconciled now to the Romans, 
ſhow'd many other Inſtances of his Ge- 
nerolity to Rome ; and ordering alſo the 
Taſcans to take nothing but their Arms, 


left their Camp to the Romans full of © 


Proviſions and Wealth of all kinds : For 
which reaſon 'tis a Cuftom among us to 
this day in a Publick Sale, to cry Poy- 
ſenna's Goods firſt, in order to eternize the 
Memory of his Kindneſs ; and a brazen 
Statue was erected to him near the Senate- 

Houſe, plain and of antique Faſhion. 
After this, the Sabines making Incurſions 
npon their Country, Marcus Valerizs, Bro- 
ther to Poplicola, and Poſthumins Tubertus, 
were declared Conſuls. Now the matters 
of. greateſt importance. being managed by 
the advice and interpoſition of ' Poplicola; 
Marcus his Brother won Two ſignal Bat- 
tels, in the Second of which he cut off 
Thirteen thouſand of the Enemy, . without 
the loſs of one Man : And es his 
Triuwphs, 


vy< 
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Triumphs, was Honoured with a Houſe 
built at the Publick Expence in the Pa- 
latinm : And whereas the Doors of other 
Houſes in that time opened inwards only, 
his opened outwards ; intimating by this 
Honourable Priviledge, that he was al- 
ways concerned in ſerving the Publick. 
Now the lay the Greeks formerly had 
always the ſame Faſhion in their Doors, 
as appears from their Comedies, wherein 
thoſe, that are going out, knock or 
make a noiſe at the Door within, to 
iye warning to all that were pa 

| , or ſtanding at the Door, to take care 
that they might not be ſurpriz'd by the 
Door opening upon them, in the narrow 
Paſſage. ! 

The year following, Poplicola was choſen 
Conſul again a Fourth time : Now there 
was Apprehenfions of a War, by reaſon 
of the Sabines and Latives hex A: ay 
and withal a certain ſuperſtitious Fear had 
ſeiz'd the City,, becauſe” all the Women 
then with Child had mifcarryed of im- 
perfe& Births, Iacking ſome Limb or other, 
and *no Conception fſtaid out its full time; 
Wherefore Poplicola, by direction from the 
Sybils Book, ſacrificed to Pluto, and re- 
,vived certain Games commanded formerly 
by the Oracle of Apollo; and fo having 
rendexd the City more chearful by the 

Hopes 
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Hopes they had of the Gods being' ap- 
peaſed, ſethimſelf now to confider the Dan- 
gers that threatned them from Men ; for 
great to all appearance was the Prepata- 
tion of the Enemy, and their Body con- 
ſiderable. Now there was one Appins Clay- 
ſas among the - Sabines, a Man of a great 
Eſtate, and remarkable: Strength of Body, 
but chiefly Eminent for the Reputation of his 
Virtue and powerfull Eloquence ': Accor- 
dingly, as it ever befals Great Men , he 
could not eſcape the Envy- of People 

for which he gave occaſion ; for by preſ- 
ſing a Peace, ſay they, he promotes the 
Intereſt of the * Whans that ſo he might 
be ſet up as King, and enflave his own 
Country. and Underſtanding theſe ſayings 
found. eaſy acceptance with the People, 
and were offenſive to the Men of Arms 
and Abettors of the War, he was afraid 
to ſtand a Tryal ;- and having a conſt- 
derable Number of Friends, and Relations 
to back him, raiſed a Tumult among the 
Sabines, and that put a ſtop to the War. 
Poplicola not onely made it his buſineſs to 
be well-informed of theſe things, but alſo 
to ſtir up and inflame the Sedition, and 
- accordingly found proper Perſons to diſ- 
courſe Clauſys from him to this purpoſe, 
That Poplicola thinks it not fit that you, ſo 
hind and wprieht 4 Man, ſhould be re- 
200! venged 
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wernged upon your own Fellow Citizens by doing 
them any Miſchief, tho" you have been wronged 
by them : And Tf you have a Mind to ſave 
your ſelf, by removing and flying from your 
Enemies, he undertakes to maintain you both 
publickly and privately in ſuch a manner as 
your own Vertue deſerves, and the Dignity 
of the Roman People requires : This appearing 
to Clakſas, after long Conſideration, the 
beſt Expedient-in his Streigths, he afſembl'd 
his Friends and many - of them adviſing 
the ſame thing, induced Five thouſand Fa- 
milies with their Wives and Children, of 
the quieteſt and moſt peacable People 
among the Sabines, to 'revolt, and fo car- 
| ried 'em to Rowe, Poplicoia being acquainted 
with the intent before-hand, and receiving 
*tm with. chearfulneſs and kindneſs upon 
reaſonable Terms. For immediatly he in- 
corporated the Families into the State, 
and diſtributed to each Two Acres of Land ; 
but. to Clanſus, he gave Five and twenty 
Acres,-and admitted him of the Senate 
And this was the firſt Step to his Gv- 
vernment in the Common-wealth, in which 
he behaved himſelf ſo wiſely, that he ad- 
vanced himſelf to the Chiefeſt Dignity 
and Authority, and left behind him the 
Family of the Clawdiz, no leſs Illuſtrious 
than any in Rome. 

The Aﬀairs of the Sabines being quieted 


upon 
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upon the removal of theſe Men, the Lea- 
ders of the People, howgver, would not 
ſuffer them to reſt ſo, and ſettle in Peace, 
reſenting it, That Clauſus by being a Fu- 
gitive and an Enemy, ſhould compaſs an 
Impunity to the Romans, for the Indig- 
fities they had commiitted, which he could 
not by his Preſence effect. Accordingly 
marching with a great Army, they en- 
camp'd near Fidene, and having lodged 
an Ambuſcade of Two thouſand Men before 
Rome, in the hidden and- hollow Places, 
intended at break of day openly to ra- 
vage the Country with a few Horſe; 
who were ifiſtrued, after they had rode 


up to the City, to retreat leiſurely , tilt 


they had drawn the Enemy into the 
Ambuſh. Poplicola inform'd of this that 
very day by certain Deſerters, after all due 
Preparations, divided his Forces: Poſthumius 
Balbus his Son-in-law, marched before, e're 
it was Night, with Three thouſand Men, and 
poſſefling hitnſelf of the Hils under which 
the- Sabines lay in Ambuſh, watch'd' their 
Motions. Lucretins his Collegue, with the 
lighteſt and braveſt Men of the City, was 
appointed to fall upon the Horſe that were 
plundering the Country, while he himſelf, 
with the reſt of the Army, ſurrounded 
the Enemy ; and accidentally a thick Miſt 


falling, Poſthumius early in the morning, 


with 
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with great Shouts, at once aſlaulted the 
Ambuſcade, from the Hills, and Lucretzrs 
ſent out his Party againſt their Horſe, 
and Poplicola attack'd the Enemies Camp 
on every ſide. Now were the Sabines De- 
figns ſpoilt and defeated, and, they that 
were there ſhin flying, not -ſo much as 
offering at Reſiſtance, their Hope contribur- 
ing moſt to their Deſtruction ; for each 
Party thinking the other fate, never ſet 
themſelves to fight and ſtand their Ground : 
For they that were in the Camp, ran to- 
wards them that lay in Ambuſh ; and 
thoſe, on the other fide, which were in 
Ambuſh towards them in the Camp : So 
that flying, the one met with the other, 
and found thoſe, towards whom they were 
flying for ſafety, to ſtand in need of help 
as much as themſelves. And here they had 
been totally cut off, had not the nearneſs 
of the City F:dene contributed to the eſcape 
of ſome, chiefly thoſe, who as the Camp 
was taking, ſav'd themſelves by flight. But 
as many as came ſhort of the City, were 
deſtroyed or made priſoners. 

The Succeſs of this Battel the Romars, 
tho* uſed to aſcribe all great Events to 
their Gods, yet attributed this entirely to 
the ſole Condutt of their General, and 
the firſt thing heard, from the Souldiers 


after the Fight, was, That Poplicols had 
g deli- 
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delivered to them their Enemies lame and 


blind, and, as a Man may fay pent up for 
Slaughter. The Spoils of the Slain, and 
Captives brought in a mighty Treaſure to 
the People. But Poplicola, after he had 
triumphed, and left the Government of the 
City to the Conſuls, which were choſen 
for the year following died imtnediatly , 
after a Life paſt with as much perfeCtion, 
as is attainable by the Beſt and Braveſt 
of Mortals. The people; as tho' they had 
made no manner of return to his Merits, 
while living, but ſtill were indebted to him 
for every Service, voted his Body ſhould 
be - publickly interr'd ; and in Honour to 
him , every one contributed a Quadrans 
towards the expence : And the Women, 
by a private Agreement together, conſented 
tn a honourable and ſingular manner to 
mourn his Loſs a whole Year. He was 
buryed alſo by -a Decree of the People 
within the City near Vela; and [his Poſte- 
rity were altow'd the ſame Privilege. But 
now not one of the Family is 1nterrd 
there ; for carrying out the. dead body, 
they ſet it down, and ſome one taking 
2 lighted Torch, juſt claps it underneath, 
and pulls it away, declaring by this A&ion 
their right to that Honour and their for- 


-bearance of it ; and ſo they carry away 
.the body. | 


Now 
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Now there 1s ſomething particular if1 
this Parrallel, and not to be found In any 
other of the Lives, namely, for ore to be 
the Imitator of the other, and that othef a 
witneſs of his Imitation. Conſider then, 
whether the Declaration Soloz made before 
Crſus concerning Happineſs , belotig not 
more properly to Poplicola than Tellus : For 
as for Tellus, ( whom he pronounced of 
all Men the happieſt for his Glorious Death, 
Virtue, and Succeſs in his Children) neither, 
did Solon himſelf ever make mention of 
him in his Poems, as a Brave Man ; nor 
tiave his Children been Eminent, or him- 
ſelf, for any Poſt of Honour. Now Po- 
plicola, both while he liv'd, had the greateſt 
Authority and Reputation among the Ro- 
mans for his Virtue, and fince Is Death, 
ſorne of the moſt Illuſtrious Families now 
among us, as the Poplicole , Meſale, and 
Vileru, for Six hundred Years ſuccefhively, 
acknowledge the. Honour of their Houſes 
deriv'd from him. - Beſides, Tellus for his 
part, tho' ſtanding his ground and fight- 
ing like a Gallant Man, yet was ſlain by 
his Enemies z whereas Poplicola, after he had 
cut off the Enemy ( which doubtleſs is 
more happy than to fall by them) and 


ſeen his Country thro' his own Govern- 


ment and Condut Vidorious, full. of 
Honours and Triumphs, obtain'd the End 
ri 0 Gg 2 pto- 
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pronounc'd {o deſirable and happy by $- 
lon. Further,Solox's Exclamation in anſwer to 


Mimnermus about the Continuance of Life, 
to this purpoſe. 


May never unlamented be my Fate 
But Sighs and Sorrow to my Friends create, 


Proves ſtill Poplicola happy.: For his Death 
occafion'd Tears, jongingnd Dejettion 
of Soul, not among his Friends and Re- 
lations only, but thro' the whole City, 


2 numberleſs Multitude. And the Romar. 


women all lamented him, as if they had 
each loſt a Son, Brother, or Common Father. 
Says Solon. 


| Wealth I deſire, but not unjuſily got, 
Well knowing Vengeance is the Oppreſſors lot. 


Now Poplicola had the Fortune not only 


to 'enjoy an Eſtate honeſtly got, but alſo 
to employ it honourably, in doing good 
to. the .neceſlitous : So that if Solow was 
the wilſeſt of all men, Poplicola was the 
moſt - happy ; for the Bleflings which he 
wiſh'd for, and look upon as the greateſt 
and moſt. valuable, it was Poplicola's lot 
to poſſeſs and enjoy to the laſt. Thus was 
Soloy an Honour to Poplicela, and he again 
an: -Honour to Solon, by.ſetting a moſt excel- 
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lent Pattern'of Government for a Man to 
eſtabliſh a Democracy by ; For by abating 
the State of his Office, he render'd it plea- 
ſant and eaſy to all. He made uſe alſo 
of many of his Laws, impow'ring the 
People to elett all Officers ; and giving ſuch 
as were impleaded, a Priviledge to appea! 
to- the People, as Solo had done to the 
Judges. Tis true, he created not a new 
Senate, as Solow did, but aiigmented. the 
Preſent one with double the Number: © The 
Eſtabliſhment of Queſtors over the -Trea- 
4Aury was founded upon this reaſon ; Yetleft 
the Conſul, if good, ſhould be taken up 
from minding more important Matters ; or, 
if bad, ſhoud have greater means of doing 
Injuſtice,' being at once Maſter of the Go- 
vernment 4nd Treaſury. But the hatred 
of Tyranny was more inveterate in Poplicola ; 
for whoſoever attempted an Uſurpation , 
his Puntſhtnent by Sotox's Law commieric'd 
only upon” Conviction ; but ' Poplizola left 
him to any Man's Mercy before Trial. ' Now 
whereas Solon tipon very | good Grounds 
values himſelf, that ' when the Incltyiation 
of the People atid the” State” of "Affairs 
led him 'to+ take the Kingfhip ' upoti' him, 
heyet and refuſed it ; ſo has Poplibola tio-leſs 
reaſon to 'glory, that Finding) Tyrafitiieal 
Government; 'he made It'' wore Poplar; 
by not uſmg"the"Authofity!hE might. But 
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Solon ſeems to have been before hand with 
him in the Obſervation of this ; for he 


ſays, F 


Then beft a People with a Prince comply, 
- When nor too ſtrait the Rein, nor loofe does lie, 


The Releaſe of Debts was particular to Solox, 
by which he chiefly ſecured the Citizens Li- 
berty : For laws that eſtabliſh Equality, are 
of.no uſe, if their. Debts ſtill rob the Poor of 
that Equality ; For wherein their Liberty 
ſeems chiefly - to ' conſiſt, therein are they 
Ehiefly enſlav'd to; the Rich, being-over- 
rul'd by, and obnoxions to them, in giving 
Judgments, in bearing Offices, - and Plea- 
ding. Yet 'tis more extraordinary ,. that 
whereas Sedition conſtanthy attends all ,Re- 
miſſion of Debts, he notwitſtanding ſhould 
make. uſe of this alone, as an effetual, tho! 
hazardous- Remedy z and thereby ſeaſo- 
nably quell the-preſent Sedition, his inhe- 
rent/Virtue and. Efteem drowning the In- 
famy, and Calumny that gpes | along with 
ſuch,an-Aftion. The- beginning, I; confeſs 
of .Solon's Government was more Glorious; 
fox i he 1ed the, Way, and: followed: no 
Patern, but by. himſelf, without. other affi- 
ſtance, managed. ' almoſt all Publigk Afﬀeairs 
of. [greateſt, Moment : But the end of -Po- 
phicola's Goyernment was more bappy ons 
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deſiderable : For Solor's Republick , Solor 
himſelf ſaw the diflolution of ; but the 
Government eſtabliſhed by Poplicola, pre- 
ſerved the Peace and Order of the City 
till the Civill Wars. Solox immediately 
after he had made his* Laws, left e'm 
engraved on Tables of Wood, deſtitute 
of defence, and went his way from Athens , 
Poplicola continuing in Rome , Governing 
the ' State, eſtabliſh'd and ſecur'd his Com- 
mon-wealth. And tho' Solo was aware of 
Pifftratws's Ambition, and was early in - his 
Attempt to ſuppreſs it ; yet he ſunk under 
the new-eſtabliſh't Tyranny : Whereas Po- 
reve utterly ſubverted and diffolved a 
ighty Monarchy, ſtrongly ſettled by long 
continuance ; having, Iconfeſs, but an equal 
ſhare of Virtne and Good-will, yet Supe- 
rior to him in having Fortune, and dex- 
trous Ability in Buſineſs added to his 
Virtue. As for Military Aﬀairs, Daima- 
chus of Platea has not aſcrib'd to Solon fo 
much as the- Wars with the Megarenſes, as 
Thave related before: But Poplicola diſcharg- 
ing, himſelf in Perſon, the part both of a 
$orldier and ' General came off ' Victorious 
in” the greateſt -Battels. And' as to State 
Afﬀairs, ' Solonig a Comical Way, and under | 
the diſguiſe of Madneſs, cane out 'to (peak 
forthe retaking Salas,  but'Poplicola from 
the Firſt never ſtrupling-to 'Yun any ha- 
6) . Gg 4 zard 
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zard for the. ſake of glorious Atchieve- 
ments, oppos'd Tarquiz and detected the con- 
ſpiracy : and after he had been the moſt 
ative Man in ' bringing- the Con(pirators 
to puniſhment, and preventing their eſcap 
not only flung aut of Rewe, the Tyrant 
themſelves, but 'alſo cut off all hopes of 
their return : and when he had. ſtreny 
oully and vigorouſly encountred . Aﬀeairg, 
that requir'd. {trugling, ſpirit, and regular 
Oppoſition, ſtill. more wiſely manag'd thoſe 
Afﬀairs, | that requir'd civil Addreſs and pet- 
{waſive. condeſcenſion, having won and 
brought over to his friendſhip the terri- 
ble:and invincible! Porſenna, Perhaps ſome 
one will here obje&t, *that;-Solox recoverd 
Salamis to-'the Athenians, who had given 
it over for loſt; but Poplicola tel the 
Countrey, which: the Romrays ,were | 
of. But Judgment is to be made of aGions 
according to' the times. in which they were 
performed. | For the true Stateſman cleverly 
varying and ſ{uiting his,Conduct to what 
the preſent 'Poſture of Afﬀaires requires, 
many times. by 'lopping : off a [part hath 
preſerv'd the whole; and quitting a' ſmall 
matter, - hath: obtain'd a greater . Advantage: 
as Poplicola at that. time did.z..who by pat- 
ting with a little Land. of another's, ſe- 
eur'd to himſelf' the laſting Poſſeſſion. of 
his own z and -for:;-them who, thought it 


a noble 
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a nioble thing to be able to preſerve their 
City, gain'd beſides the Be _ Camp. 
For by permitting the Decifjton of his 
controverſy to his adverſary, henotonly got 
the Victory, but as much. beſides as he 
would have given willingly to have over- 
come ; Porſenna putting an end to the 
War, and leaving them all the Proviſion : 
of his Camp, thro' a perſwaſion 'oF=the 
Virtue and Gallantry of the Romany 
which the Conſul Fad impreſſed upon 
him. 


COMPARISON. 
.Þ Etna th by 
POPLICOLA with SOLON. 


OW there - appears ſomewhat ſingular. 


in this Parallel, and what has not oc- 
cur'd in any other of the Lives; as the one 
to be the Imitator of the other, and the 
other a witneſs of his Vertue ; ſo that upon 
the ſurvey of Solox's Sentence to Creſws ap- 
plauding Tellus's happineſs, it ſeems more 
applicable to Poplicola ; for Tellus, whoſe 
vertuous life and dying well had gain'd him 
the name of the happieſt Man, yet was never 
celebrated in Solox's Poems for a 'good 
Man, or that his Children or his Govern- 
ment deſerved his memorial : But Poplicola, 
as his Life was the moſt Eminent amon 
the Romans, as well for the greatneſs of his 
vertue as his Power, ſo at his Death was 
ccounted amongſt the greateſt Families, 
-and even in our days the Poplicole, Meſale, 
and Paleri: for Six hundred years acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge him as the Fountain of their honour. 


Beſides, Tellus, through keeping his order and 
fighting liking a valiant Captain, yet was 
ſain by his Enemies ; but Poplicola (what 
was more honourable) ſlew his Enemies, 
and ſaw his Country victorious through his 
Condu&t ; and his Honours and Triumphs 


procur'd him (what was Solor's Go - 


;n) 
an happy end; and what as a reprooF to 
Mimnermus touching the continuance: of 
Man's life he exclaimed, rt! 
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A folent unlamented death I hate, 


Lt ſighs of Friends and tears attend my Fate. | 


atteſted his Happineſs ; his Death. did not 
only draw tears from his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, but became the object of an 
univerſal wiſh and ſorrow through the 
whole City, for the very Women de- 
plored this loſs. as of a Son, Brother, or 
univerſal Father.  Solox ſaid; 
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An Eſtate I love, but not unjuſtly got, 


leſt vengeance ſhould purſue the _ 
ice : 
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Peplicola ſtice : But Poplicola's Riches were not only 


m reality 
what So- 


the Produ& of his Juſtice, but his diftri- 


Jon wiſh d butions of them to the Poor were the 


ro be. 


Ys 


diſcretion of his Charity, fo that if So- 
lon was reputed the wiſeſt Man, we muſt 


allow Poplicola to be the happieſt ; for 


what Solo» wiſhed for as the greateſt and 
moſt -perfet Good , that Poplicola in its 
proper uſe enjoyed to' his Death : So 
that Poplicola became as well an honour 
to Solon, as Solon to hini, in tran{mit- 
ting the exaCteſt method of modelling a 
Common-wealth, and ſtripping the Con- 
ſulſhip of its pride, made it eafie and 
pleaſant to the People ; he tranſplanted 
ſeveral Laws into Rome, as his impower- 
ing the People to elect their Officers, 
and allowing Offenders . the liberty. of 
appealing to the People, as Solox, did to 
the Judges. Poplicola did not indeed create 
a new Senate, as Solon did, but augtnented 
the old with almoſt a double number. 
He ere&ed the Office of £yeſtors; left the 
Conſul, if good, ſhould not have Tei- 
ſure otherwiſe to attend greater matters ; 
or if bad, ſhould have any temptation 
to Injuſtice, having the Government; and, 
Treaſury in his hands. The averſion to 
Tyranny was greater in Poplicola, for.:who- 
foever endeavoured an Uſurpation, his 
Punifhmetit by Solo#'s 'Law commenced 
| only 
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only upon Conviction : But Poplicela made 
it Death before a Trial. And though 
Solon juſtly gloried, that when things 
without the leaſt averſion of the Citi- ; 
ens were preſented to his Soveraignty , 
he refuſed the offer ; yet Poplicola me- 
rited not leſs, who finding a tyrannical 
Government, made it more popular by 
not uſing the Authority he might. But 
we muſt allow, that Solo knew it before 
Poplicola : For ; 


5 , \ 
anuC od" &v aus oy 13+ 9 yE2T1V emulo, 
, / c - A 4 
M17z May 4169s, WTE M5QOuirD) . 


An even band will an even State maintain , 
Holding not too looſe, nor yet too ſtrait a Rein. 


But the remriſſzon of debts was more PECUu- 5 quay 
liar to Solon, which much ſtrengthened «ws. 
the Citizens liberty ; for the Law intend- 
ing a level little avail'd, if the debts of 
the Poor prevented that equality ; and 
where they ſeemed chiefly to - exerciſe 
their liberty, as in debates, elefFions, and 
adminiſtrations of their Offices, they were & ud #+ 
over-rul'd by the Rich, yielding them- *«@n,<+- 
ſelves to their diſpoſal. But 'tis more > ® 
extraordinary, that \Rebellion attending 
uſually this remiſſion of Debts, yet he 
applyed- this as a deſperate remedy, and 

ſcaſo- 
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ſeaſonably allay'd their heats by his Ver- 
tue and Eſteem, which was above the in- 
ftamy or detraQtion, that could ariſe from 
this act; The beginning of his Goverr- 
ment was more'glorious, for, he was him- 
felf an Original, and followed no example, 
and without the aid of an Allie did great 
things by his own Condud: Yet the death 
of Poplicola was more Happy and Admired; 
for Solon (aw the diflolution of his own 
Commonwealth ; but Poplicola reſerved 
his inviolable till the Civil Wars. Solon 
leaving his Laws engraven in Wood, but 
deſtitute of a defender, departed Athers ; 
whilſt Poplicola remaining in his magilſtra- 
cy eſtabliſh'd the Government: and though 
Solon was ſenſible of Piſſtratws's ambition, 
yet was not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk 
under the new eſtabliſh'd Tyranny ; where- 
as. Poplicola utterly ſubverted and diflolved 
a potent Monarchy, ſtrongly ſettled by 
long continuance ; being nothing inferiour 
to Solox invertue and diſpoſition, and with- 
all favourably affiſted with Power and For- 
tune to accompliſh his vertuous Deſigns : 
And as for martial Exploits, Daimachas Pla- 
teenſis does not ſo much as attribue the 
Wars againſt the Megarenſes to Solon, as is 
before intimated : But Poplicola in great En- 
counters, both as a private Souldier and 


Commander, obtain'd the Victory. Ty - 
| e 
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the managery of publick Aﬀairs, Solox in 2 
Mimical way, and by a counterfeit ſhew of 
madneſs ſollicited the enterpriſe of Salamzs ; 
whereas Poplicola in the very beginning , 
nothing daunted at the greateſt enterpriſes, 
oppos'd Targrin, detetted the Conſpiracy ; 
and being principally concerned both in 
preventing the eſcape, and afterwards pu- 
niſhing the Traitors ; he not ny exclu- 
ded the Tyrants from the City, but fru- 
ſtrated likewiſe all their expeCations from 
thence : who, as in matters. of conflict, tu- 
mult or oppoſition, he behaved himſelf with 
courage and reſolution; ſo in peacable de- 
bates where perſwaſion and condeſcenſion 
were requiſite, he was more to be com- 
mended ; Porſerna a terrible and invincible 
Enemy by his means being reconciled and 
made a Friend. Some may perhaps objxR, 
that Solo recovered Salamis for the Athe- 
mans, which they had loſt ; whereas Po- 
plicola receded from part of what the Ro- 
mans were preſently poſſeſſed of : But Judg- 
ment is to be made of actions according to 
the times in which they were, performed : 
The condu&t of a wiſe Politician is ever 
ſuited to the preſent poſture of affairs, who 
often by forgoing a part ſaves the whole, 
and by yielding in a ſmall matter ſecures a 
greater ; as. Poplicola, who by reſtoring what 
the Romans had lately uſurped, ſaved their 

un- 
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undoubted Patrimony, and moreover pro- 
cured the' Stores of the Enemy for them, 
who were very much ſtraitned to ſecure 
their City : For permitting the deciſion of 
the Controverſie to his Adverſary, he not 
only got, the Victory, but what likewiſe 
he would willingly have given to have 
overcome , Porſenna putting an end to the 
War, and leaving them all the Provifion of 
his Camp, through a perſwaſion of the 
vertue and gallant Diſpoſition of the R#- 
—_ which the Conſul had impreſs'd upon 

im. | 
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gave ſome beginningto his honour, 
* and mdde his glory ſhine the brigh- 
ter, His: Father Noodles was none of the 


moſt fplendi& ©f Bihans, but of the Dy: 
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fion of Phrear, and of -the Line of-Licon- 
tes; and by © His Mother's fide, as it is *te- 
ported, he was og pe | 


4 TY 


1 am not of the noble Grecian Race, 

PF'or poor Abpgotanon and in Thrace : 

Tet 'mons the Greeks my fre ſhall never. ceaſe, 
For them Þ bronght forth Themiſtocles, 


Yet Phanias writes that the Mother of The- 
miſftocles was not of Thracia. but of Caria, 
and that her Name was, ngt  Abrotanon but 
Biterpe : And Neatthet bd ds: further, that 
ſhe was of the City alicarridſſus iſſue in (Ca 
714 : Upon which Conſideration , when 


. the Strangers, and thoſe that were: but 


of the half blogd , or had , but ''one. Pa- 
rent an Athenian,” were \"to perform their 
Exerciſe at Cymoſarges (. a wraſtling'place 

icated to lercules 
who was alſo under ſome ill 
and was not 'o6ne of "the 1gi , nn 
Gods, but had a mortat-Woman” for © his 
Mother) Themiſtocles perſwaded divers 'of 
the young Noblemen to accompany him, 
to anoint and exerciſe themſelves 4 
ther at Cynoſargesz in Aoing? which; 


ſeemed. with ſome ingettuity to take ay 


the diſtin&tion” betweer'the truly Noble 


and the Stranger, and- between thoſe-of 
the whole and thoſe- 6f the half _ 
0 
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Athens... However it. ,is,. certain..,that 
F WAS / related to. the ;Houſe jof. 

wedes, for Simonides :xeports' that. he, JE- 
built the Cha ppel, «7 hljes ,belon Ng.t0 
that Family, : A. beautified, it nth. 
and other Ornaments, after, it had, 
burnt by. the;Perfiars... - . 

. At is conf ed... y.. all ,char fm. " 
fac -he was, of an 2 gi nature,; 
fall of ſpirit ,, apprehenfi 3; anfl of. 2 
ood underſtanding \ | WVEL!;T choting! 9 
undertake yt. ations, m 
publick affairs. - The ty INE and.. times 
of -recreatians: from oY ſugjes., i; on 
not, in; play; . or in idleneſs,,.,.as at! 

' youths, Sz would be. al mas INVENEINS 
or --putting,...in  axder, ſome” Orati i, Or 


=} » the T_T wY rock, Was 
neral | accuſing... 
that bd Slater Foul 
» BOY 91; tho 


reap. jigs, 


5 

j. Fes Bae Be very 

Saget rand, ne doently | ſuch, inſtrufhions 

VEn:iR tg, \imptove , his, man 
behay or. .to-.make . hi 

En in any: Platte, or,,to teach ro 

& CI or | gracet wp..6 deportmeat 3, but 


what- 
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tiſfis - was Cn "of the 
en 
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whittevir was* delivered to 'bim to im- 
prove him. in prudence , or in the” ma- 
nagement of *publick Afﬀairs', he would 
apprehend it”  nchediateſy" "and under- 
ſtand it beyond - one of his years , for 
itt ſuch things he confided' jn his own 
natural parts,: And therefqre afterwards 
It diſcourſes of Humanity”,” 'the liberal 
Es, and- ntile Educatiori, being de- 
by thoſe who thought 'themlelves 
vell ſte. therln , he 'was forced to 
defend "himfelf ſomewhat - arrogantly” 
Aying LY underſtand not how to oh 
z Late or play upon a Harp', but i 
ſmall, mean, -obſcure City were comms 
mitted to my targe, I know well how. 
to make 'it cdHfiderable , Great'and Gly- 
rious. Yet notwithſtanding | this: 'Steſinr- 
brotus (ays, Nark Themiſtorles ' was a hear- 
er- of p 6 reel that © he ſtudie 
natural Phiotoplly under © "Melifſis 3 
he- muſt needs err in "the: tine, Beg 
" IRE Wc 
Pericles * At e War againſt Semos”, 
but Themiſtockes' was much "eldet than Pe- 
rides wry Andxagora” es very * con- 
ant with Him. Th are thenkne 
thier to be credited, who , that 


Themiſtocles was an earneſt | over of 
Mareſiphilas, the Phearian, who was neither 
Dane nor natural Philoſopher , but '2 

Pro- 
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Profeſſor - of -that- which was. then called 
Wiſdom, -or a: prudence- exerciſed in or- 
dering publick concerns,,and accurate uns» 
derſtanding and judgment |in Afﬀeairs- of 
State 5 which | nw an. being begun b' 
Solon was preſerved ſucceſhively as a $a 
of Philoſophy; but thoſe: who came af- 
terwards, and; -mixed , it with Pleadings 
and Diſputes in Law, and, transferred the 
praQical Part of it to' a mere Art of 
ſpeaking, and an Exerciſe of Words- and 
terms, were - generally called Sophiſters. 
However Themiſtocles ,” when entred 
upon - Aﬀairs of State, applied himſelf tg 
Mrefpphilas. 
In the firſt Motions of .his youth he 
was not regular nor welt poiſed, draws 
ing the lines, of Afﬀairs, according to his 
own natural Fancy , without reaſon + or 
inſtruction ; .and made. great Alterations 
in;his Deſigns, on the one. hand and 'on 
the. other ; and very often determined 
far- the worſt, as he afterwards confeſs, 
ſaying, Ragged Colts make- the beſt Hor- 
ſes, when -1t- comes to. *pals' that they arc 
well taught. and managed. But thoſe 
who -upon this account do: erroneouſly 
raiſe Reports of his being ;definherited by 
his- Father, and that his Mother died--for 
grief of 'her, Son's lewdneſs , do certainly 
moſt faſly. calumniate him ; 2nd there 
n Hh 23 aro 


' 
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are - divers who relate toithe ' , 
how” that'to deterr him: from deatir 'in 
the publick,' and to let' him fee 
the: vulgar behave | themſelves towards 
theif.' Leaders when they have at laft'rib 
further © uſe of them , his __ ſhewed 


' him 'the old Galleys as they lay: neg- 


Ariſtides 
odpoſes 
Themi. 
ſocles. 


leted 'and | forſaken upon! the. Catps 
without any! care” taken of* them :- Yet 
it is"-evident, 'that early, ''even'' in; his 
younger years, Themiſt 5 id: moſt 'vie- 
lently and with © great eagerneſs apply 
bimſo1f % underſtand ' how '\to  ' govern 
and to. win glary and honour, in which 
being earneſt to be the firſt,  froni"the 
very beginning he by this raſhneſs Pre- 
ſently created to himſelf the ' hatred 'of 
the moſt powerful''and chiefeſt in | the 
City, but more eſpecially of Ar:/tides 
the Son of Lyſimachus, who always ' op- 
poſed him : and yet 'all this great 'enmj- 
ty” between them ſeemed £0 have but' a 
hight beginning , for they both were M 
love with the” fair Steſlaus - of Teiov', 
Ariſton the Philoſopher y_ and fom 
that' time they - perpetuall contended 
with their Parties ' and FaQtions -in'->the 
Commonwealth ', not but" that the" diſa- 
greeableneſs of their lives' and manners 
may 'ſtem to have” encreaſed-'the diffe» 


rence ; for nw was of a 'mild' na- 


fu re, 
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ture ;;good and /fair conditioned, and . 
overning- all things for the; beſt with: - 
Juſtice and - Security ;.- nat! ibr glory ,; -or-: 
the favour of ithe /People, | He was often 
forced to oppoſe Themiſtocks, aiid to ſtand 
up againſt the encreaſe of his Authoxicy:, 
who ſtirred up the People to -many at»; 
tempts and brought: in great innovatianss 
for :. —o ſaid that Thos __ {o-. 
tranſported with the thoughts of glory ;;: 
and ſo inflamed: with tie. dofive of _ 7 
forming great aCtions , , that although he) 
were but young when the, Battel- of Mg-- 
rathon was fought againſt the Perſians ,; and- 
the'warlike condudt of their General Mk - 
tiades was every. where noiſed; about; jhe- 
was taken notice of.to be: thoughtful, and; 
to go meditating .' many things, alone by- 
himſelf, to paſs the nights, without fleep;; 
and to refuſe his accuſtomed meetings and- 
recreations , and. to thoſe . wha wondred: 
at. this change in | his manner. of living, 
and -demanded the reaſon. of:-it, he gaye- 
this anſwer, that the Trophies of Mz 
tiades would not let him ſleepy and when: 
others were of opinion that_the Battcl. of 
Mirathon would )put an , end to the VVay, 
Themiſtocles thought that it-: was; Þut iz 
— of far... greater -Caontliis,, tos 
which he prepared. himſelf continually, 
for\ the good-::0f all. Crexce , and exer- 
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ciſed the City as one foreſceing at 2 

| great diſtance i'what was likely to come . 

+ Themi to paſs. - And firſt of all, the | Athenians 

| ftocles ad- being accuſtomed to diſtribute the Reve- 


|| . h , — A 
| w# 5% ave proceeding-from the Silver Mine at 


ET o& the 5 Laurion 5 he was the only Man that 


F 7 7... durſt propoſe to the People , that this 
F, on ſows diſtribution ſhould ceaſe , and that with 
| be employed the Money © Ships ſhould ' be built to 
"bi9;, - make War. againſt the ZEginetgr , who 
' were the moſt flouriſhing people in all 
Greece, and by the number of: their 

Ships held the voventignty of the Sea : 

and to this Themiſtocles did eaſily «per- 

ſwade them, not by ftirring them up 
againſt Xerxes or the Perſians, who were 

at a great.diſtance , and their coming 

was very uncertain, and at that time not 

much to be feared ; but by ſeafonably 
making uſe of the . emulation, hatred; agd 

anger of the. Athenians againſt the gi» 

wetes, he. induced them / to. theſe Prepa- 
rations. So that with this Money an 
hundred Ships were built , with which 


fe <«yſes they afterwards fought. againſt Nerxes 


che City rand in a ſhort time he. cauſed them to 
_ very -- deſcend , and drew ,the City . toward- the 
$.; * Sea, with this advantage , that thoſe. who 
: on Land were not a fit match for-their 
Neighbours , with their | Ships might, be 

able to free themſelves . from the f 

| Fans, 
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fians,, and become Rulers of -Greeze,..'1So 
that; 'as ' Plato \ays';, inſtedd' (of mae 
king" them a ftanding. Mibitze ,/''a 

ſtout Souldiers that would © not give 

way in ' fight, he tiirned thear in 
Mariners and Sea-men'-toffed about 'the 
Sea, and gave - occaſion for-tlhis- 16+ 
proach againſt him , that he tobk-a- 

way from the Athenians the Spear and 

the Shield, and bound them to the Bank 

and the Oar. Theſe things he 'per- 
formed getting the ' better of (Altze- 
des, who oppoſed. hifm, as Stefan 
brotus relates: But whether or 'no: the 
hereby injured the | purity ' arid -exat 

rule of Government, Jet - thofe' 'who 

are more /judicions determine. ''*But:. that 

the "deliverance of Greece came at: that 

time from the Sea, and that thoſe 
Gallies eſtabliſhed the” City 'of Athens 
again after it was 'deftroyed; 'to: omit 
others, Xerxes himfelf is x ſufficient with 

neſs ,' who though his -Land Forces were 

ſtill” entire, after he had been worſted 

at ' Sea , fled away ; 'and thobghe thim- 

felf' no” ways! able 'to encounter them. 
ye mrs me, that - left: Aﬀar- 
a0nins behi im, noti out of 'amy hopes 
he conld have to-bring ' them iow fub- 
tion, but: to hinder the Greeks ffom 'pur- 
ſuing him, 1 The 
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Themiſtocl:s is ſaid to be very intent 
upon - heaping up Riches, - that he might 


be: 'the- more liberal; (for loving to Sa- 
crifice often \, and to be ſplendid in. his 
entertainment” of ''Strangers, he: ſtood in 
need ' of 'z plentiful Revenue ) | yet he is 
accuſed 'by others to be parſimonious and 
ſordid -to that degree, .,that he would 
ſell' the proviſion” which was preſented 
him. He defired Phz/ides, who was a 
breeder-of Horſes, - to give him a Colt , 
and when he refuſed it , he threatned him 
that in a ſhort '\time he would turn his: : 
Houſe 'into a Horſe of Wood, like the 
Trojan Horſe, intimating thereby that he 
would ſtir up ſtrife and conteſt between 
him and. thoſe of his own Family and Re- 
lations. | | | 


He. went beyond all Men in ambi- 
tion and defire of honour, and when 


| he was bat young and not known in 


the” World , he defired Epictes of Her+ 
mione, who had ' a very good hand 
at | the Lute, and was much eſteem- 
ed by the Athermians, | fo cone and 
praiſe at his Houſe , being  ambi- 
tious -and- coveting to be Popular, 
and defirous that many ſhould enquire 
after /'/him and frequent his' Company. - 
When he came to the Olympian _ 

an 
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afid | was ſo*: ſplendid” in his Equi-: 
page ' and Entertainments, in his' rich 


Tent and Furniture, that” ihe + ſtrove 
to) outdo# 'Cimon ,- | he diſpleaſed the 
Greeks, © who thought that ſucky magni- 
ficence might be allowed i of in one 
who” was a young - Gentleman of! a 
reat” Family ;- but a \great piece of 
inſolence' in him to carry: himſelf thus 


high- who was an Upſtart» and of no 


confiderable Fortune. He : ſet out a Tra- 
gedy at his own expence;; 'and wan the 
Prize 'with his' Tragedians , : in thoſe 
times when -they purſued. thoſe Sports 
with great eagerneſs and. ambition, and 
ſet-up a Table! of his Vidtory with this 


Inſcription ; '' <' Themiſtocles - the Phreartan le «f:#: 


was at the ' charge of .it > Phrymicus* 


< made "it, ' Adymantzs "was Archon. He 
was well beloved by *'the ' Common 
People , ' and he- would / ſalnte every. 
particular Citizen 'by his/ 'ow®# name, 
afd* ' always- ſhew- .himſelf' a juſt Judge 
of Controverſies between ' private Men ; 
and he ſaid: to! 'Simonides , 'a Poet i of 
Chios', ' who! defired ſomething' of him, 
when he was: Commander of the Army; 
that - was not Teaſonable',' Simomiades'y 
760 would be::no good "Poet if \ you 

Id go contrary -to the'due Meaſures 

7 and Rules ofil Poetry, nor ſhould :I. be 
LR : 2 good 


opularity. 
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2-igood Magiſtrate , if for favour. or af- 
feftion: I' ſhould -go contrary to the Law; 
And at: another time laughing at &5mg- 
—_ _ him, hes he wat : Mas 
ittle judgment to- ainit the Co- 
renthians 9" 4 were OE tans of a great 
and. beautiful City, and to have his own 
Picture drawn ſo often, having ſuch an ill 
Face. 
- When he came to be great and had 
won the favour of the People , he ſtir- 
red up a Party; againſt Ari/tzdes that ex- 
pelled him, and- baniſhed him out of 
the City by their publick Votes. When the 
King of Perſia was coming down into Greece, 
and the Athenians were in Conſultation 
who ſhould be' their General, and 


- many withdrew: themſelves of their own 


accord, being terrified . with the great- 
neſs of the Danger; there was one 
picydes an Oratour , Son to Emphe- 
rades. , wa who was powerful in 
fpeech and , of an | Eloquent Tongue, 
but of a - faint Heart and a n——_ 
Soul, a mere Slave to | Riches; this 
Man was defirous of the Command, 
and was looked upon to- be in a. fair 
way. to carry it by the number of Votes ; 
bat "Themiſtocles fearing that, it the Go- 
vernment ſhould fall into. ſuch a Man's 
hands, all would be loſt, he bought out 


Epicy- 
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Epicydes ; and for a # ſum of Mo- 
my cauſed him to defiſt from his preten- 
1008S. * a "eG a 
When the King of Perſia ſent Meſſens 
gers' into Greece, with a Greek Interpre- | 
ter, to demand Water and: Earth as'an 
acknowledgement of their *ſtibje&ion 'and 
obedience to him, Themiſtotles by the 
conſent of the People ſ{eiz'd" upon * the 
Interpreter and put him 'to Death , for 
reſuming to publiſh the ' Orders *n 
Pebrecs of the King of Perſia in''t 
Grecian Language ; and for ©this''he 
highly honoured by the Creeks ', a9 alfh. 
for what he did to - Av#hmits *of 'Feba? 
who for bringing Gold 'fromi' the 
of "Perſia to' corrupt ' the Greridhes |"! 
by 'an 'Order' from Thetwiſfockes UbgradelY 
from all honortr , and ed 1n''Wht 
Book of infamy , He, and his" OW 
dren, and his 'Poſterity*\But"thit Which 
moſt of al'' redounded' to his*honotty 
was "that he', put 'an end" to lll the” EF 
vil” Wars of Greete, 'compoſed' their | 
rences,” and perſwaded them' to lay "aſide 
all enmity '-duririg' the! War ' with "the 
Ptfppans ; and 'in this great Work *Obh 
lews the Artatlian was ' very” affitting *t6 
him. | Tas 1 I, 3 ;D9 
Having taken upon himſelf the Com- 
mand of the Athenian Forces, he imme- 
diately 
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diately endeavoured to/ | perſwade 7 the 
Citizens-to, leave' the City,, and. to eta 
bark themſelves upon their -Galleys: , 
and. to meet. with 'the -Perſeaus at-a- great 

Hel:ods an diſtance © from Greece : \-But - many (being 
—_— againſt' this , | -he led | a great Army 
47 joined- with the Lacedemonians into Te ey 
' that .in fſo.narrow a Valley,  boun 
on eath fide;' with high, Rocks; he nate 
the more-eaſily - defend the Theſaliant , 
who had . nqt. as yet declared -for: the 
Kipg :: But when © they returned without 
erforming any: thing, and that it was 
nown that / not only the rhe rg 
nt: all as far 'as Boon had yielded 


then the Athenians , ' more wil. 
fingly hearkend- toi the advice. of /Thews- 
feopler te fight by: Sea, ; ſent | hin 
a Fleet. b ; Rue? the Straits of Ar- 
Þ- -4 


oma fany; 


wy "Wes the 

1ans.. toi:conmand, and: as, 

their . Admir \. but the "5 urpan who 
ſurpaſſed all. "the: reſt - in; number; of 


gs, would -not- condeſcend | to 'come 
after any other ,; till. Themiſtocles ,, per- 
ceiving the danger -of this::conteſt, yield- 
ed the Comitnand to Emribyades, afid 'got 
the Athenians: to: ſubmit, extenuating the 
loſsy. 'by perſwading them , "that uf 30 
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this War 'they behaved: themſelves . like 
Men , the Grecians - for the future . .of 
their own accord: would reſtores to them 
the chief Command : . And by this. Mo- 
deration- of his it is evident , _ that: he 
was the great Author of the fafety..o 
Greece ; | and carried , on, the Athenians. 4 
that height , of glory, |that they, - ſur- 
paſſed: their: Enemies. in. yalour \, and their 
friends and (OULONY > kindoels 6 and 
"0K (et woe 


aſton» Perlian 


_ to {foe ſuch a, : _ þ og comes 


behind. the. 10and of: | 
diately determined ©; - retire .; turthe: 
into Greece ,.,and © Gf bo ihe 

- part of » Peloponneſus , * where theix.. La 
Army and ;; their Flee 
he: looked -/ 7 Upon, the, 
be altogether, invincible 
Enbeans ,.. fearing -.1 


mexcy- of the Ln | 
to diſcourſe, privately . wi 
and with him Þ, a nk ſym of Ent 
which he ac DoD it As 
rybiades ', as. 
Af fair -none oppoſed him CS _ my 


Archi- 


SO O—— — 


— 
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Architeles Captain of a Galley , called 
the, Powerful; who having hot Mo 
to {up FP, Ps Sea-men, made haſte' to 
= ſail; but Themr boles ſo incenſed the 

Hthemrians againſt' him , "that they ſer 

_ him and lefr him not/ ſo miuch as 
en per 5 at which - Architeles was 
priſed ; \ and took it very 

TO "bur ew: ockes immediately ſent 
him in a Cheſt ' a Service of all 
Proviſt ons , _ at the bottom of it 


; = Hh T3 >= for the futars's if 
06s Sn wo rt it - amongſt the 


ad Feceived 


or at yk e'* 55d in” the © Straits -* 
Eabee” wire" for great'\in the whole 
a3 to make decifiot br 'determina- 
6: 'of NES, -z" yet the day roi 
Jearnt hereby was of 

| evarah | Nr thus eh hy ha 
Wtoot. hat <icither the number” 6f 

s their Rights and Ornaments, nor 
 - , . Shouts; 'tibr barbarous 
93 l , were ways  ter- 
rible to men” oy "dare Peg ind were 


reſolved to comg, and * to hand thi 
ir 


| their Enemies ; theſe things they were 
to deſpiſe, and to come up cloſe and 
grapple with their Foes. This the Poet 
Pindaruzs took notice of, and hath not 
ill expreſſed it, ſpeaking of the Fight at 
Artennſtum. | 


To glorious Liberty Athens did this dy, 
By bold Attempts a deep fomidlation lay.” - 


| For boldneſs is the beginning of Vi- 
Qtory. Artemiſfum is above 'the City of 
Eftizxa upon the coaſt of Exbee which lies 
open to the North, but over againſt it is 
Olizon, and a Country which formerly 
was under PhiloFetes, where there is a 
ſmall Temple of Diane of the Eaſt, and 
Trees about it, which are encompaſſed 
again with Pillars of white Stone ; and if 
ou rub them with your hand they ons 
rth both the Smel{ and colour -© 
Saffron : in one of the Pillars theſe Verſes 


are engraved, 


Within theſe Seas, the brave Athenians ſber 
Their matches Vow, when they ovethres 
aunterous Nations t 14 
dad the Lon New of the ferfan tht 
es won ' « elorious fate 
To bright Diana Ak did conſecrate. - 


Ii There 
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there is a place till to be ſeen upon 
this Shoax, where in the middle of a great 
heap of -Sand ,-«they take out | trom 
the bottom a dark -powder like Aſhes, 
of ſomething that hath paſſed 'the Fires 
and here they think the Shipwrecks 
and Bodies of the dead - were burnt. 
But on' the other ſide,” as foon. as news 
came from Thermopyle to Artemiſium in- 
forming them that King Leonidas was 
ſlain, and that Xerxes had made - him- 
ſlf--maſter-of all the paſſages by Land, 
they. returned back into Greece, the Athe- 
nians having -the command of the Reay, 
the place of Honour and Danger, as 
thoſe who by their former ' Actions had 
teſtified both their Skill and Courage in 

. War. | 
" As Themiſtocles ' failed along the Coaſt 
he took notice of the 'Harbours and fit 
He tempt: Places for, the Enemies Ships to, retire 
th-Ionians into," and - engraved | large Letters ' in 
wha ſuch Stones as he found there, by 
ms. Chance, as alſo in others, which he 
ſet 'np on- purpoſe near tothe landing 
Places, or where ' they were to Water. 
In theſe ' Inſcriptions - he ' required . the 
Torians to forſake the Medes , if it. were 
poſſible, - and come over. to . the Greeks, 
who were -their . ancient' Founders and 
Progenitors, and were now — 
$FOF | '2 


all for their Liberties ;  bue , if - this 
could not be done, then [to be.. a 
hindrance and diſturbance, to. the , Perſrarrs 
In all their Fights. He hoped, that theſe 
writings would prevail with the! Jouizrs 
to Revolt, or raiſe ſome great Diſorders, 
by cauſing them to be much ſuſpe&ed by 
the Perſians. _ ST 11107) - 01Tin 

Now though Xerxes had: already oiſed 
through Doris , and invaded..the Coun- 
try of Phocis, and had burnt and | de- 
ſtroyed the Cities of the Pho-yavs ,; yet 
the Greeks ſent them no r&lct 40 

though the A:bcrians earneſtly, defired 
them t-5 oppoſe the. Perſizvs in Beotia, 
before they could come intov Attica, as 
they themſelves had giver +»{fiſtance._ to 
the- Greeks by Sea at. Artcynfoum, yet 
the Greciqn; , gave no ear, to, their Re- 
queſt, being wholly Intent, upon - Pele- 
porneſs, and reſolved to - gather ,, all 
their Forces together within the Ithmws, 
and to build.a Wall from Sea to Sea 
in- that ſtrait Neck of, Land, which 
parts "the, Saromck Bay from the. Gulf 
of Corinth ; ſo that the Athenians were 
efraged 'to ſee ;them(clves thus betray- 
64,” and at. the {ame time afflided and 
dejetted at their being forſaken | bv the 
Greeks : To. fight. alone. again(k, ſuch: a 
numerous Army was to no purpoſe ; 
ey I1i 2 afic 
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and this only Expedient was left them 
for the prefent, "to leave their City, and 
betake themſelves to their Ships ; which 
the People were very _— to 
hearken to, imagining that it would fig- 
nifie little to regard their - own ſafety, 
or to deſire Victory , when they had 
once forſaken the Temples of their Gods, 
and expoſed the Tombs and Monuments 
of their 'Anceſtors to the fury of their 
Enemies. Themiſtocles being at a loſs , 
and not able to draw the People over 
to his Opinion by any humane Reaſon, 
he ſet is Machines on work , as in a 
Play, and brought in his Divine Reve- 
lations, wonderful Signs , Prodigies, 'Ora- 
cles, and myſtical Anſwers of the Gods. 
The Dragon of Mizerva, kept 'in the 
inward part of the Temple near to her 
Statue , ſerved him for a Prodigy z for 
Themiſtocles having © gained the Prieſts, 
they gave. it out to the People, that 
the Dragon refuſed to eat, that the 
Offerings, which were ſet before it were 
found untouched, that at laſt it Dilaj 
peared , that the Goddeſs had left the 
City, and taken her flight before them 
towards the Sea, He often repeated to 
them the Oracle which bad chem 'truſt 
to Walls of Wood, ſhewing them that 
Walls 'of Wood could fignitie =— | 
elſe 


elſe but Ships,” and. that the. Iſland -of 
Sazlamine was not to be termed Miſerable 
or: Unhappy, but Apel/o had given. it 
' the Name- of Divine, for that it ſhould 
be one day. very Fortunate:to the Greeks: 
At length his Opinion. prevailed, and 
obtained a Decree, that the City ſhould 
be recommended to the Proteftion of 
Minerva the Tutelary - Goddeſs of the 
Athenians , that they who were-of Age 
to bear Arms ſhould embark, and-'that 
all poſſible care ſhould be taken to' ſave 
the Children, Women,., and the Sla- 
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ves. This Decree being confirmed, moſt.,,. ,.. 
of the Athenians removed their Parents, «iani /end 


Wives and Children to Tarzena, where 


they were received very . courteoully , T;ozena, 


and the Trezemars made an Order of 
Council, that they. ſhould be maintained 
at the publick Charge , diſtributing 
daily two Obol; -;to every -one,, gave 
leave to.. the Children. to;. gather, Fruit 
where they pleaſed ,. and : paid ; the 
School-maſter who Inftraced.them.. This 
Order was. made when Nicacoras was 
Regiſter. 


There, was . no - publick Treaſure, at 
that - time in Athens : But the Senate 
of Areopagus. ( as Ariſtotle ſays, ) diſtri- 
bated to' every one that was liſted cight 

8h 9 Drachms ; 
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© 'Drachms ; ' which was a great help to 
the ſerting ont of the 'Fleet ; bat Clide- 
. onls'"'aſeribes | this'' to a Stratagem of 
Themijrocles '; 'who' when the Athemrant. 
wefit dowh to the avert of Pirea, (aid, 
that the ' Shield whercin the Head of 
Meduſa was' engraven, was taken away 
from the” Statne 'of ' Mzzcrva ; ' 2nd he: 
being employed to ſearch for. it , and 
ranſacking im all Places, faund among 
their - Goods great ſums of ; Money , 
which' he Brought, back for the ufe of 
the -Pablick., and with this the Soul- 
diers and Sea-men . were well provided 
for their -Voyage. Wo 


the Athe. VWhen the 'whote City of Athens 


nia. g em- WEFe* going ' on | Board ' it afforded a 
work. Spettacle worthy of Pity and Admira- 
tion : For : who would not have com- 
miſerated thofe who were to leave their 
Country, and at the ſame time admir- 
ed their Courage and Reſolution,” to 
fee them ſend away their Fathers  an& 
Children before them, | annd not be'mo-" 
ved with the cries and tears, and laſt 
embracings of their ancient Parents and 
neareſt Relations, when they paſſed 
over into” the Tſhnd ! | But that 'which, 
moved Compaſſion '\moſt of all, was 
that many old: Men by reafon of che 


great Age were'-left behind z and even- 
the tame' domeſtick Animals maved ſome. 
pity, running about the Town, © Clock- - 
ing, Mewing, Houling, as deſirons $0 be 
carried: along with their Maſters that had- 
nouriſhed them : Among whicly it 15 ' re< ” 
ported that Xantippns the | Father of Pe- 
ricles had, a Dog that would not en- 
dure to ſtay. behind, but leaped, into 
the Sea, and ſwam along by the Galley's 
ſide, till he came to the Iſſands of Sala- 
mine, where he fainted away and died , 
and that part of the Ifland'in; which 
he was buried is ſtill called the - Dog's 
Grave. | 

Among the great ACtions of | Themiſto- 
cles, the return of | Ariſtides was not the 
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leaſt ; for before the War he was op» ftives 
preſſed by a Fattion ſtirred up. by The-f 5” 4 


miſtocler, and ſuffered Baniſhment z bur 
now - perceiving that the People regret- 
ted: the abſence of this great Man, and”. 
fearing that he might go over to. the. 
Perſeavs, to revenge himſelf, and there- 
by ruine the Aﬀairs of Greece, Thenri- 
ſhoes propoſed a - Decree, that thoſe-. 
who- were Baniſhed: for a time; mjght 
returti again to give what: Aſſiſtance 
they could to the: Grecians, both by their .., 
Counſel and Valour, with the reſt of the 


Athens 


HANS. 


It 4 Emry+ 


n:ſbm;-ut. 
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.. Eurybiades by reaſon of the greatneſs 
of Sparte was Admiral of the - Grecian 
Ficet, but ,yet was faint-hearted in time 
of danger, and willing to weigh Anchor 
and (ct: ſail for the Gulf of Corinth, near 
which. the” Land Army lay encamped ; 
but Themiſtocles violently oppoſed him, 
npon which happened many remarkable 
Paſſages z and when Emybiader to blame 
his impatience told him, that at” the 
Olympian Games they that riſe up before 
the reſt, are laſhed ; Themiſtacles repli- 
ed, and- they that are left behind are 
never crowned. Eurybiades lifting up his 
Staff as if he were going ta ſtrike, The- 
miſtocles minding nothing but the Inte- 
reſt of Greece, cry'd, ſtrike if you will, bat 
hear what I ſay ; Eurybiades wondring 
_ at on — hues him 
to k,. an miſtocles t 
bo a> a better ante, of his 
Afﬀairs ; but one who ſtood by. him 
told him that-'it did not become, thoſe 
who had. neither City nor Houſe,” nor 
any thing left to loſe, to perſwade'athers 
to relinquiſh their; habitations and for- 
ſake their Countries z to: which Themiſto- 
cles gave this reply , We have indeed 
left our Houſes and our Walls , baſe 
Fellow, not thinking "it fit to /become 
Slaves for the ſake of thoſe things _ 

ave 
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have no- Lite nor: Sou, and-: yet our 
City -is -the greateſt of all: Greece , as 
conſiſting of two hundred Galleys which 
are here to defend''you if. you pleaſe; 
but if-you run away and betray us as 
you did once before , !tthe Grecks fhall 
foon perceive that the Athemians will 
as fair a Country, and as large 
and free a City as that already 
Theſe Exprefftions of Themi made 
Eurjbiades ſufpe& , that if 
. the Athenians would fall off from him, pedo. 
When one of Eretria began to” oppoſe , Skeve, 
him; he ſaid, Have *y0u any thing to ſay Calama- 
of War , that are like an * Inkfiſh > Tou7,” Pe; 
ave 4 Sword but 'no Heart.” Some fay cofts our # 
that while Themiftocles was diſcourfing' of" _ 
theſe things upon the Deck , there was xonguin; 
an Owl ſcen flying to: the right hand of c-r:ilagi- 
the: Fleet ,- which came and fate upon NS 
the top: of the "Maſt , this happy Omen 5/«, ic 
fo far diſpoſed the Greeks to follow his {***c# w» 
Advice, :that they preſently prepared ' to wer; ant 
fight; yet | when the - Enemies Fleet was « /oidts 
arrived at the Haven'''of Phateris 'upon 975, 
the Coaſt of Attica, and with the ntm- cauſe ie 
ber :of their Ships had ſhadowed all- the $52464r- 
Shore ;/ and when they ſaw--the King #44 «-* 


4 
* 
. 
4 
P 
b 
p 
. 


which ex- 

himſelf in Perſon come' down ! with his «#þ re 
Land Army to the Sea fide, with thoſe\j1,," 
* multitudes , and all his Forces united ; Rogier. 


then 


The Strat a- 
gem of 
Themi- 
Nocles to 
force the 
Greeks to 


fgbr. 
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then the ''-good *Counſel * of  Themſtocles 
ſoon. vaniſhed, and the Peloponneſians caſt 
their eyes again towards the  Iſthmxs , 
and took it very”ill if any one ſpake 
againſt | their returning home , and re- 
ſolving to depart that night , the Pilots 
had ordred what courſe to ſteer. 


Themiſtocles being highly Corcerned. 
that the Greezars ſhould retire, and loſe 
the advantage of. the narrow Seas and 
ſtrait Paſſages , and flip home every one 
to his own City ; confidered with him- 
ſelf, and contrived that Stratagem, that 
was carried on by Sicinzws. This Szcings 
was a Perſian Captive, but a great-lover 
of Themiſtocles and 'Tutor to : his Chil- 
dren : upon this Occaſion Themiſtocles 
ſent him privately to Xerxes, comman- |, 
ding him to tell the King that the Ad- 
mira} of : the Athenians having eſpouſed 
his Intereſt, had ſent early 'to. inform 
him, that the Greeks were ready to 
make their eſcape, and that” he coun» 
ſelled him to hinder their flight, . to ſet 
upon them while they were in this 
Confuſion , and at 2 diſtance from their 
Land Army ,z and hereby he might de- 
ſtroy all their Forces by Sea. Aerxes was 
very joyful at this meſſage, and re- 
ceived It as from one who wiſhed all * 
things 


things proſperous to him; .and therefore 
WORST ILY ies out lnſtrations to the. 
Commander of his Ships, that they, 
ſhould. preſently ſet ont. two | hundred 
Sail, to encompaſs. all the. Iſlands, and. 
encloſe all the Straits and, Paſſages, that. 
none of the Greeks might eſcape ; and to 
follow with the reſt of their Fleet at better 
leiſure. This . being done.,: | Ariſtides the 
Son. of Lyſmachws ,was the, firſt Man 
that, perceived. it , and went to Themi- 
ſtocles into _ his; Cabbin. not | out of. apy, 
pecyjiar Cer L Ir he. .had Fa 
ormer nifhi 15, means, as hath. 
been related 5 Foe reforms. him how 
they were encompaſſed by their Ene- 
mies. Themiſtocles knowing, the 'Genero- 
ity of Ariſtides,, and being much taken, 
with his Viſit at; that time, imparted ta 
him all that he tranſadted b Sicis, 
was , and intreated him, . that having 
great Authority, among the Greeks, :he, 
would now- make uſe. of it in, Joyning, 
with him to, induce them. :to ſtay, and; 
fight their Enemies in ; thoſe narrow. 
Seas. Ariftides applaudes Them/tocles, and 
went. to the, other Commanders and 
Captains of the Galleys,, and: encourag- 
ed them to engage 5 yet. they, did not- 


= 


perfectly Aſlns to, him, till/a . Galley 


of  Tenedos wW wich Revolted from the 
- Perſrans, 
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Perſians, whereof Panetivs was Com- 
mander, came into their. Fleet; ' and con- 
firmed the news that all the. Straits and 
Paſſages were beſet, and then their rage 
and fury as well as. their neceſfity pro- 
voked them all 'to- Fight. 


demws , (ays he, fate upon a Promon- 
tory above the Temple of Hercules, where 
the Coaſt 'of Attice is ſeparated from 
the Iſland by a narrow Chanel; but Ace- 
flodorus writes , that it was in the con- 
fines of Megara, apon. thoſe Hills which 


are called the Horns, where he fate in a 
Chariot of Gold, with many Secretaries 
abont him to deſcribe all that wes done in 
the Fight. ot 

When Themiitocles was about to Sa- 
crifice upon the Admiral Galley, "there 
were . Three very beautiful' Captives 
brought to him, well dreſſed and go» 
rjO fly Adorned with rich Veſts and 

Id, faid to be the Children of A- 
tarFus and Sandauce Siſter to. Xerxes ; as 
ſoon as the Prophet Enphrantidgs... ſaw 
them, and obſerved that at the, ſame 
time the Fire blazed ont from the Offer- 

| | ings, 


ings, and caſt. forth a-moye than + ordi- 
nary bright Flame, and that one - ſneez- 
ed to the right, which portented ſome 
fortunate Event, he took Themrifocles' by 
the hand , and ordered that the three 
Children ſhould be conſetrated and pu- 
rified for Sacrifice, and Offered up- as a 
Vow for Vidtory-'to Bacchys the Devou- 
rer ;' for hereby" the Greeks ſhould not 
only ave themſelves, but ' alſo obtain 
Victory. : Themiifocles 'was much diſtirb- 
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ed at this ſtrange and terrible Prophecy; 75 chit. 
but the common People, who m the 4m Seri 
molt difficult conflicts, -and greateſt» ext» 7; 8 


gencies, hope for relief by abſurd ' and 
extravagant. means, rather' than by any 
reaſonable - way , calling' upon © Bat 
with one- voice, led the -Captives 'to- the 
Altar, and compelled - him -to 
the Sacrifice, as the Prophet had:icom- 
manded. ' This-is re Phantss 
the Lesbiar a great Philoſopher and Hi- 
ſtorian. As 'to the number of 'the Ene+ 
mies Ships, the Poet /Efſehylns writes in 
a Tragedy called ' the Perfans,, That to 
his own knowledge Xerxes had a thouſand 
Ships of which Two hundred and ſeven were 
extraordinary good Sailers. The Athenians 
had- a hundred and eighty ; in every 
Ship cighteen- Men fought upon the Deck, 


four 


Ariame- 
nes Aami- 
ral to 
Xerxes. 
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four of which were Archers, and the reſt 
well armed. I 


As Themiffocles had poſſefled the moſt 
advantageous Place, ſo with no leſs con- 
fideration he choſe the beſt time of tigh- 
ting ;' for he would not ſet the Stemms 
of his Galleys againſt the Perſars , nor 
begin the Fight till the time of oy 
was come, when there conſtantly. riſes 
a bluftring Wind from ' without the 
Bay- which brings in with it a great 
Sea, 'and tmakes rough Water in the 
Channel. This was no inconvenience. to 
the Grecian Ships, -which were low built 
and ſtrong, but fo far hurtful to the 
Perſians, which ' had high . Sterns and 


Jofty 'Decks, were heavy, and ; could 


not. eaſily tack ; ' nor - feel' the Rudder, 
that -it' overſet them, or laid their ſides 
bare 'to the Grecians, who , fiercely aſ- 
faulted them, ſtritly obeyitig the 'order 
of .Themiitocles, who well * underſtog 

what was moſt for their| advantage: 
And when Ariamenus Admiral to Xerxe, 
2 good' Man, and by 'far- the braveſt 
and worthieſt of the King's Brothers , 
made towards Themiffocles ,. and qr 
a great Ship, threw Darts and ſhot forth 
Arrows, as from the Walls of a Caſtk; 


Amenias the Decelian , and Soffcles the 
Peadian , 
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Peadian,, who failed in the ſame Veſſel 
bore in and attacked him, 'and both Ships 
meeting Stem to Stem and ſtriking to- 
gether ; their ſharp. Stems armed with 
Braſs, pierced through one anothers Ships, 
fo that they were faſtned together ; when 
Ariamenes attempting to board them; Ame- 
ins and Soſicles ran at him with their 
Pikes and thruſt him into the Sea, his 
Body as it floated amonſſt other Ship- 
wrecks was known by -Artemifca and car- 


ried to Aerxes, It is reported that, in the 4 Fans 


middle of the Fight a great Flame ſhin; 


ed bright in the Air above the City of _ 
Eleufis, and that Sounds and Voices, were os 


heard through all the plain of Thriaſ 


as far as. the Sea, ſounding like a num- Fig# 


ber of. Men that were going to celebrate 
the Myſteries of Bacchus, and that a mitt 
ſeemed to . riſe from the . place from 
whence this found came, and paſling 
forward fell upon the Galleys. Others 
affirmed that they faw Apparitions : and 
Spirits in the ſhape of : armed Men, 
which reached out their hands from the 
Iſland of AEgina towards: the Grecian 
Galleys,. and were like the: Hacides I 
whoſe affiſtance, they had; implored in 
their Prayers before the Fight. The firlt, 
Man that” took. a Ship was ;Lycomedes the 
Athenian, Captain of a, Galley, who 


C!1£ 
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cut down the Enſfigns of hononr, and 
dedicated them to Apolo crowned with 
Lawrel. And as the Perſians fought in a 
narrow Arm of the Sea, and could 
bring but part of their Fleet to fight , 
they fell fon! of one another, and the 
Greeks hereby equalled them in ſtrength, 
The Greeks Fought with them till the evening , 
—_— forced them back, and obtained fo Clear 
* and celebrated a Victory, as Simonides 
obſerves, that neither Greek nor any other 
Nation, ever by Sea performed ſuch Glo- 

rious ſervice. 


Xerxes at* Afﬀter this Sea-fight Xerxes being 1nra- 

eempt; 6 wed at his ill Fortune, attempted , by 

P72 *p w* caſting great heaps of Earth and Stones 
into the Sea, to ſtop. up the Chanel and 
to make a Dam, upon which he let lng 
his Land Forces over into the Tſland of 
Salamine. | 


Themiftocles being defirous to know the 
opinion of AriiFides, told him, that he 
intended to ſet Sail for the Helleſport, to 
break the Bridge of Ships , whereby 'he 
might hinder the retreat of NXerxes , and 
keep Aſia within Exrope ; but Ariftides 
being troubled at his defign, gave this 
reply, We have hitherto fought with 
an Enemy who hath regarded little -_ 

ut 
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but his. Pleaſuxe and Luxury, but it we 


ſhut him up_ within Greece , and drive 
him. to. nece{ſ}fy.,c be.that is Loxd of ſuch 


399 


great Forces, - will no. longer, {it quietly: 
_m_ 


with an Umbrel/a of Gold oyer his Hea 


looking upon, the Fight for his. pleaſure, 4 *** 


but.in ſuch a ſtrait will attempt all things; 
he will be reſolute: and appear himlſelt 
in Perfon upon-all Occafions, he, will toon 
corre his Errours, and ſupply what hs 
has formerly omitted through remitt 
neſs ;- and will be better adviſed in all 
things. Therefore it is no Ways our 
Intereſt to take away the Bridge that is 
already made, but rather to build ano- 
ther if it were polhbble, that he might 
make :h1s retreat with. the more expedi- 
tion. - To which Themiocles anlwered, it 
this. be- requilite; we muſt. immediately 
aſe all diligerice, art and induſtry, to rid 
our ſelves af him as ſoot as may be : and 
to this purpoſe he found out among the 
Captives one of; the King of. Perſia's En- 
muchs nzmed' Arwace z whor he fent ra 
the King; to/Inform him, that the Greeks 
being now Vidorious by Sea, had de- 
exegd to ſail to the Helleſpont , whete 
the Ships were faſtned together, and 
deſtroy the Bridge ; but that Themiſtocles 
being paſhonately concerned for the King, 

rl I 1 re- 


"APR ILT ER: Vob! 
revealed this 40" "Firm; that he might Nas 
Retr towards the 'Aſtitict"Scas; tid priſs 
6rr. | Tatohis' bwn Dominions :! And 

it/the" nitar he world loxaſe delitys, und 
fder © the * Corfetterates" from purſying 


bin, "Nerts ind; ſooner Heard 'this;' but 


The Egi- 


neres Pie 


form good 


ferwice. 


be ing ve ery” mvch tefrified:; 'Fetreated' out 


- © Greer" with all” ſpeed: The- prudent 
bore oh of | Phemiſtocles- and. Aviſtides, 
- the advintageous ' mitagement” '6f 
this Afﬀair; was afterwards more fully wh- 
derſtood at 'the 'Battel of | Platea'; where 
Mardonins with a very (milf portion of'the 
Forces of Yerxes pat the GO '2eks n danger 
of loſing all”! 2-4 7 
! Herodotus? writes that of All the ©i- 
fies ' of Greece Aigine pe#formed the beſt 
ſervice in the War ; iniWhith' alſo" all 
men' yielded to "TBenh cls "thaugh ſome, 
t -of - envy”! it unwillingly ;/ and 
hen "they rethrned! to the entrance | 'of 
Peloponneſys where the! Soldiers; deliver- 
ed-their . Suffrazes'by lying & x/Storie't! Uporr 
the Altar, to' determine" who''wis 
worthy, every 'one "Fave! tles firſt «Vote 
for himſelf and the ferond for'!Themti- 
Pocles. The Latedemonidns! carried | him 
with them to" Sparta'; * where' giving the 
rewards of ' Valour to Earybiades, "tmd' of 
Wifdom 'nd' by 5 wand 't9 Theiftoder 
they 
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{19 erowned' hini with -Olive,: gave him 
edeficy.; preſented . him with the 
richeſt-- Coach! ary /'the Ciry.; -and ſent 
Three hundreq.-young, Men. to. accom- 
pany-.hiny to ':the Contines of their Coun- 
try ;- and at-.the:next Olympian Games , 
when Themtiſtocles'entred the [Place where 
thoſe Exerciſes '..were pertormed,” the 
'Spettators ' took» no further. /notice of 
thoſe. who ſtrove: for Maſtery, but ſperit 
the' whole day! in looking/:upon thim;, 
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ſhewing, him to the. Strangers) admiring Themi- 


him, -and/ -applauding - him. 
their-hands; and- all other expreſſions. of 

: * which 1o! delighted. him; that he 
confeſſed: to. his. Friends , that :h6 theh 
yeaped the fruit of all his labours ! for 
The Breeks:: He: was in his'own nature 
#®great-lover:oE honour,” as is evident 
4votm! thoſe +things: which [are [recorded 
»f [fins ” When. he was choſen Admiral 
bycthe- Athenians, he.ended no buſineſs 
Fly; -publick;'nor private ji but ' defer- 
Ted, all tilb:the.;day /they' were: to ſet 
Fai). that ..difpatching mich : buſineſs t6- 
gether ;: andofhaving; to do with all forts 
of Men; . he. night: appear great and able 
'tD/ perform all: things. Viewing the dead 
Bodies calt. up, bythe Sea, be perceived 


Collars and: Ghains of: Gold abont theni, 


Abe v I ha 2 


yet 


by: cappink,, ltocles 


)ehbly ap- 


plated. 
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2 
Take 


= paſſed 'On; only: ſhewi 
end that. followed him, 
you theſe things, *for £ v5 are not-Jhke 
onftocles He ſaid tor ntiphaes, 4 yourg, 
Nobterman 'who ' had': formerly - behaver 
himſelf | haughtily: - cowands:: him , ;: 
now: in: his glory - obſequioufly waited 
upon. him-4: Young man, -we are if the 
right, - and now we do. both: as: we 
ſhould do.-- He- faid that »the'' \{t henwares 
did no/ Honour him; | or. Admite- hich, 
but --whery | they were! in danger they 
ſheltred themſelves under-hini,/:as , they 
do in; Stormy., foul. weather . underr.a 
Plane-tree$: and. when: they have' - faix 
Weather again they :pulk. 'oft: its Leaves 
and © Fruit, - and cut down? ats | fajrelt 
Branches» A | Seriphian telling \ hit thixt 
he had not: obtained! this honour» by 
himſelf but -by the-greatneſs-and ſpjew- 
douri:of his City, he'replied, Your! 
truth ; for © I -» ſhould) - never. have; 
eſteemed if - I had tbeen-i»6f; Seriphdy', 
nor would -you pong rec pe rw 
thoughiFou had beew \of Athens 
A of ;the- Army who!:thoughtthe 
performed : conſiderable- /ſervice/! for 
the þ Te rg boaſting ' and | com 
his  Adtions with : thoſe) of : Them; otlet , 
he:. told: him-: hat the'! day after or 
va 


ſhafts ed /the Feſtival,: that 'upon' 
het \ day+thoſe' who were: laborious! and 
induſtrious refreſhed > | themſelves ,'' but- 
upon-the Feſtival the: ſluggattf and: hixu- 
_ enjoyed: 'wll-things tbr which the” 
w— ed-Ie-4s (trite) yet if T had” 


he pot windy \not 'been: 
por als og” if cley Had not beer 


before you, "where oe you" been now? 
ghing at his own Son j*Wwho' was 
ſomewhat roo bold- through''the indu{- 
=> and» fohdneſs of his Mithier, He 
d'him tha he had the" moſt ' ? wer 
of. 'any-one in! Greece 3: for "the Athert wry 
commrind. the teſt" of Oivece, | | cottti 
mand: the ' Atherienr, your Mother com: 
nitinds/ime; i and ' you (command 
M6ther. Loving" to be fingalar in all 
things, (when he had Land to” ſell, He 
- he#Ordercd *: the *Cryer its give- notice 
that —— were” good | Neighbours near 
i ” two who made love to his 
Daughter 'he' Ek te Vertuons be- 
forte the Rich- " he -defired* a 
Mat Ar «Ba =. than 'Riches 
Wea Maps "with _—_ feech expteſ- 
flons- | 
5 (} Lk: } 
"Air Pry thin $ he begun 
and) wall the” ty of 4 
i ip { with 
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On He builds 
, Having 


I Ct 


He fortifies 


the Haven 


of Pra. 


> 1.1 Ihe 1tE DFE  Vdol 
"with Money [cotrupted! the: |Lugedemorouis) 
Hphort,, and-' perſwaded: {then motutthþgi 
*gptolt bj. Moi Thedporipmt: reports'3j) bag: 
a5, mot, xelaje 4," by overgeaching. jan; 
deceiving: ;thom.,;., for; .bging- Ws 
the : Govexppurs: of .dyfert i henweps; hs! 
Sparta + Pas ro | ace damoriun; acetifong: 
him,! fox: \' 'VValls Mxtin 
City of; lthens, |: by iPMenrehua: being) 
cnt, qn1,purpele, from, Hiking to; plead 
againſt himg 2 þe. denied the; factiur hid; 
ding ..themtto;-fend 89.1 fithert.nit0 ooieg 
hether gepvexe; fo: 081.0@411 by; ik 
deep) he gat "ne. tar) the building of 
the Wall, and; ardering the dtbownes 


ra, ſeize; { \UPOIL » thoſe who! \ WEFRe | '{6at; 


keep;them ; as». Hoſtages-or:himg 
W en; the. 1Lacedemonians 10), knew»ri1thie 
truth.,” they; didr him. norbugſs, bijtahid: 
ing their,;anger for the Prelent:fenthin 
de +) dels HI Loon g1w nitro tam 
ET Er og 
tex. is, 'CONNAcrang; FLE;| S4oAto 
VARtage of. good. Ports, Reovry tified o4be 
Haven of,; Prea, .and;\jomed, the; whale 


City to the Sea, orderingnehe public 
Afﬀairs contrary to the judgment of;xhe 


old Kings of Athens, who endeayouring 


to withdraw. heir Sahkx4s Ham the :Sca 
and ſalingabaut, ar dtOaceuſom —_ 
| ve 


Rn! 46 Rag 
at 


tended: fon; cho-Patronage if 
18755; When a by Ro as to,..the 
udge$:2n OlivenTrecuc vas; declarcd. to 


Biria! tothe» Gity\y 19s. the Poet; 1d4r3/to 
pheyes: oblerycyy byt \he35pi 

toithe / Haven, and - thai Lang, to: - 5 
Sea z1-whicly +6ncrepſed i the) ; power! of, 


floales| did' -mot gay: yoigtthe. Hayen a 
ity 


rity] commg}) antor; the, handy;,of Vyater- 
men» Maraners.oand-.Maſkeay of; -Ships 4 
dbartcoih thaf NPIS built”. 31 
the Market-placo»: for- publick Oxationsy 
ſhout. be wards thae,SEa; hea 
the thirty /I-ywants.\ z&tcragards Hur ned: tos 
wainds the: Land4j ſuppoligg ;.that!! [ S1Faþ 
Power: by ;' $e@-wguld: give lifts nd -:et 
catfagement, tua, »populagnGghrraments 
Tarver! tube ape tHugbanginga would 
be: leſs offended at the greatgehs, of 

Nobility : But oo had a higher 


opinibn of; SogelInes,) ofly nett' f 
iO Dd oh! - 10 - Ii5r a0 Ka ' oth 
-;"Aﬀter: the departure Rf bt; hen 


tho Gneciard Elept yas: hea logs deaſe *) 
1519/-aanagd Mijagrcds 1 


ry rr — ny: 2D | 


i -Intelary', Godgels: x1. wo Lig 


Reaple-againſy the ; Npbilityg .The;, — v; 
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pibjick Oratihity the: Ppopler of! Aviews} | 
Rmng” thefthat Mheltad als 

oy Yorething that. wonld! ber: vey 

narahd dvantafeons: tothe abes 

oy 1 "Bit Hat eriwashofrifuck ame 

"that it” could: inovi/ be mado2pu} 

VR. -or tominthicated'/72o-) the :\Btopid 

_ il” gefterill © The Arbemans orderod: ain 

- Hay ek {t 0' Ari#id6o) only 57 andlif 

ovedivf- it 166 pat” ittoin 

He propoſes es - ah4” wheri Thmijtbeler had-oindifs 

ro bun the heted to bin! that hip deſign was its 

_ Fe in the titty the'Greela#y i Fleet itt the Haveroof 

poet, 7 Pagaſe 5 Arifides\ coming"out-to:tho Bows 

15 "pk," gave this veport oF ithe's 
neri ived ' Themniftocten; chat. there 

rocking _ 'Ydvatita ho hiny 

it fce'm oſperiti 

w grafdenr-of- Arhe8ii than this; but 

withall "that '5t- Would tothe. moft ninjuſt 

ARtort 1 in the World, af mich the: withe- 

mans commanded!” Thetriſthchs \to:2 delifd 

from his 'Inteition/;"mandius think 
further of je.” T7 90 6 Bob @gI1c © 


hd * 
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When the Laredawiegs: ow whos At 


the eneral Council - of 'the Amp j- 
at thy Repreſentatives of i noſe 


ries whi BEL HE inthe 
had fob! Progeier nin: rh Pda ; 
pragrnd ou! 


ValkE THE MISTOCLULES. 
(hovwltd be ;exeladed-ont ofithat Aſſembly; 
| Themiifuekes fearifig-thatt che; 
with -thoſe-of Thebet, ': Argos. and others, 
| thrown out:-of' he Council ,1::the 
Euredemonian' ' would+becorhe wholly Ma+ 
ſters of ithe'' Votes ,* and att what: oy 
piheſrupp led: himſelf to- the 
vdticsafths Cites/ ax ailed yharks 
Members:then fitting om their Opi 
nions (in gleis/' poIN iii 4; 4 
them erode ee were — bon _— 
Cities which: did partake of thts War, 
and that moſt of theſe alſo were ve 
ſmall ;\ and. chow” [itokmables itiiwan 
be, if» the; reſt of: Greece «ſhould heimd 
cluded z and that the, \Gericral i Goardil 
ſrould come: to be walted! by Tio - of 
Three »great+ Cities,» \By»this. che-\ chiefly 
incurred: the: high! 'difpleafure- and ha- 
tred: of the Lacriddmmrars ,owhorafters 
wards promoted - Cimon' to: al} honours, 
and pliced: him as an\Emulator. andyd- 
verſary: to \Tioeiifeoſes io} Aﬀats=of 
State. 4 v\ V\"yrr 19 r\ TNA Vert INE v\ 
LA Al MT ts a belt 
Her was allo burchdnſonie to. theCoX 
federates, — about 'the - [latids) attl 
colleing. Money from them; | Herodotus 
—— 6's requiring -Money-of 1chbſo: of 
the':1{land of Andres; be told ty 
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£6 ACIMBOLAMRAHT VaLY. 
tre[-adi/-broyght 3avith ' hipr»twb {Gods 
deffes, 'Perſwaſions and: (Force s/rand they 
anfwered | him that . they\. had;\alſo two 
eat, Reon which: prohibited then 
df; fivi un any' Money 3oPov 
ws Ty [mapofib ye Davina tle) Ra 
no ray Th — gat vg woayy 
1 | 40r 1/ 1£,WeOUgaht upon :; 
Money./to 1 ek id, doen tera bait 
cd fetirrn' andrfor: betraying ode wie. 
yas; his: Guoſb and -FriendoriiThe!;Verſts 
' apethefels tain bib djeder eohi) 
VDV. 91 Ms 9103-0 Them Trot bas 
Aaomay the grape Pauſahiids:Trasſe ;!« wi) 
Eeutychides, ' vr elſe:Xatitippus priſe 3 WT: 
Df Aviſtides F/ Ai/pldy thecfartes: » 11911209 


the beſt Mari & re-firov: ndghty Athovs iciowe;| 
The: falſe dark ideedrbf bafs-Themiftgcles: iT 
Tak reper the. drvindibatonalp legfe $/5:1 "13014 
pea” ary cord GukClewocteon Jon gar#g111 
-preſoner here baſely. doth detwvas; eng. + brow 


To 62 three Tutte i bh 
Bamber," Marthers others,” laughs ot alby\199 
While with his Bags well fill'd he ma caronſe, 
And in the Iſthmus keep a Foie thaſe 

tab Hhor 1doth ſnob old; emtertdlimant:g ee 
thine i Gueſts oft wiſh bins not» ari\fvlur wife; I 
1b ts 3113 19982 y4ano0M anos 
Due after the Sentefice nd Banifhment -6f 
: aa  Timocreon\reviles bini/mate 
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cxedſivey and: more" lyjoIn at 
Poet 'whkithy'begihs \thils : 41903 1:27lumr 22t 
SWINE, gt Ions 1 nut offs prijyel.aotive © 


Maſcrwinke}+ho Echo yy Bebſe, xm 0 
pong ett belis/A Q. want)... 


Tarreaaiſit ern ker htabg T2 
Friar ern '#ndabr & Or rw RS 
FEU, 1 1168 i 21111 iy id 5 117) > 09 


Ithis ted lat om aicktns 
uo_ Incatugs: 7H adtowdwurtth dlve Boi 
Hike oct 


glen Yori bend: 
etrisX9te aggireftchight. 
cliiwasraccufedbilgn xreiring whehs 

ro s (Mb maaraiſe __ 

Hin: a 7 10. sſomoT ons nr 43d 

mid achorger oj {nocd Th 12h 


Thinorre390w act the ad) Ak: 2d 03 
Hoodie Saco eagd bniM 


Hts. dt thdianlj\ Fox within 1-2. enizsm 
-pA bns 92021 drow 155t% zicl 2brq 
And wheh th1Citizens gbcrheas Logiwgo 
Hearkewwillicgly: « trolt corhiloy roddiis 
ced amb«l8eptoached Hinmpiligowas end 
to; Piſs themb>do' mind)ofrhe 

wees:{telfrad\{performed;) ant! ec thi 


-\eraslh dad with lays, whether 
they" mice with reberving bene- 
fis"ofided from!! 1ſamoſperſon} wheie 


byy hautndred Siimſelf) more! ofions 2But 
oy he 


tid\bre aft ful; al TA 6 
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he more. incenſed the,Peaple, ard: 
oe mo of by in -hatred' towarc Thin 
He builds awhen laying the Foundation of the Temple 
dice Of Diane, he nawed it | Ari 
i: Diana Dz4na of: the. beſt. Counſet ; ae noflrd 
pon, ,. that\\ he... had ah the beſt 
Counſel. not ..ofly...to. age Athemans but. 
to all Greece. He built this Temple near 
to'his own Hodſe, in a place called Me- 
kts, where now. the, .Hangobeni carry ; out 
the: Bodies:of fuck! as/. are>:e&tetuted;, and: 
throw! the Haltefs:iand Cloths of - thoſe 
thit/ are ſtrangled'er; otherwiſe put. to 
death. -'Thers| 6; to. this. day a Statue.of 
Themiſftocles in the Temple of Dara. of 
the Counſel, which repreſents him 
to be a Perſon, riot only:.,of:4: noble 
Mind, bus alſo' af a-moſt hetvice} AſpeR. 
The Exe. At At. the. .Athin:ars Baniſhed him, 
Jratife. mode uſe of the , Exoſtyaciſin to. de+ 
preſs his great worth, pon and A 
thority, as they ordinari Mgpaed to all 
thofe; whom they thought: tov ful; 
br-In a puckes =. to {oppeets; 4 wrt 'OP 
by their greatneſs. were. become di {pro+ 
porticnable 'to/: that equalit i whwth? was 
_— requiſite '1n a ar  Govern- 
For the Exo6ſtraciſm:was./inſtitut+ 
ed-not ſo much-to puniſh 'the Offender; 
as'to mitigate: and [pacific '\the' fury of 
tne 
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the envious, - who deb . to; depreſs 
hes | whe were ptpaent (hoo: 
nence and. glory , and by: ftxing this. diſ- 
grace npor them, they. exhaled part: of the 
venomous rancour of their minds: ., .-: 


TILTED 1 
Themiſtocles being baniſhed from Athens, 
while heſtayed- at Argos the Tryal of Pa- 
ſanias happened, which gave ſuch advan- 
tage to his Enemies, ' that Leobatus:oft” 4- 
graula Sonof Alcmeon indicted him of Trea- 
ſon'; the Spartexs joyning, with him inthe 


accuſation. 


When Paxſanias went about this treaſo- 
nable defign, he coricealed it at firſt from 
Themiſtocles, though be were his intimate 
Friend, but when he ſaw him expelled out, 
of the- Commonwealth, and how. impati- 
enthy he took his. baniſhment, he ventured 
to 'conimimicate It nn. Fo 
aſtiſtance;; ſhewin e King df Ferfaz's 
Letters, and exaleriting bim Sculinſt the 
Greeks, as a curſed and. ungrateful People. 
However Themsſtocles immediately rejected 
the propoſals of Parſaniar, and wholly:re- 
fuſed to: be/ a party": 11 the entepriſe , 
thongh he never ' revealed thoſe difcaur- 
ſes nor'diſtovered the Conlpixacytd any 
man, either. expecting that it.. WOE be 

fg iſco- 
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btqavered by-uthep means; ar-hoping that 


-Paiardias woldt defi. fromihiscintentions, 


206 


levingthathotatrenipted withoitr:due con- 


Jideration} things tha. were: abſurd, .dan- 
gerous, .and:thaviroutd: not; becputt in 


PRs 


After! that Punſenjar Ss ouv3k "ta. } dhaty 
Letters rand -Vvritangs | being: -fount con) 
cerding: this \matter, 'which:wendred The- 
aiſtbcles faſpected; the-Lacellertouiaxs were 
Zamarous :again{tihim, 'and-the envious 
Athenian , accuſed, him, when being abſent 
from Athens, he made his defence by Let- 
<ers,tfpecially/:again(t\-the\ chief accuſa- 
tons ant wroteitorthe 1Atheniaps) in [iam 
ſweri::to the malicious detiaCtions* to his 
Enemies;| urgmg that:he:who was Always 
ambitiousoto !govern; was never. bort to 
ferve;:and' ſhonld:/be:overy! mnwilling3:to 
hetdme! a'Slave, mauld mhevevidellinhbimſelt 
orgy arm to thi rife the mouth! 
Encinics of thi tro Df3 @12312 1 
3 _— = 6; mw I:ns bh 8 on "being 
bx ithis ple 
wrath by:his:.accuſers; eht! 
take him and bring hmawayda ape 
7," 7" before >the-.great! :Councit"of the (Greeks, 


Nand of Þut baving!: »ptice--of3t; ble paſled 


Corlv. aieriinter the Mldad, 'of Grate chief 
4b City 
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City of the Ifland; haviag'\tectived 2a 
obliationsfrcm him: #or bting made 
of a' diffexence-between.ithem and i the: Gios 
rathi ans; hedetermined: the:Controvenſie; 
ordering the Corzuthiant to lay\downtwen- 
ty-Talents; and that the:'Tpwin and. Iſland 
of Lencas ſhould be equally inbabitedibya 
Colony ſer from both Cities) Fromithence 
lie fled itito Epir a, nd: the Athenians and 
Lacedzminians {til;parſuing him; hephins 
ged' himſelf mto ſuch/intricate dificuſties; 
that he had ſmall :hopesever to eſcapeg 
forihe fAed fors.retuge 0  Admetves Kingiof He flies to 
the: Molo ans, who having formerly made Admerus 
a--requely' to. the ' Athemias,. 1 Thernftoples Kg of rhe 
beirig'! then im" the -height-o6! his :Aiuho, Moos: 
rity, \ had" \uſed-; him--difdamfully-: and 
thrown dirt upon him! -which-ſo enraged 
the King, ithat if he could have then' laid 
hold of -him, he woaldihave. ſufficiently 
vevented himſelf; yet[mnitliis misfortune; 
Themiſtocks fearing the freſkr hatred "oft is 
Neighbours and fellow Citizens, maid than 

the former. difptkaturewft the King, threw 
himſelf at\is mercy,” and bttame an hums 
ble ſappliant-to! Admetas 1after a. peculiar 
ns from: the ar qe or 

ther” Countries: 1/For holdingithe young 
Brince © (who :was ther: a' Child). in hs 
Arms, - he'-proftrated:himfclf - before: the 

; King's 


— — —— —  ——_— 
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King's Houſhoid Gods ; this: beingthe moſ 
facred and only manner of fupplicatian 
among ' the Moloſſuars, which was. not to 
| berrefaſed, ' and ſorhe-ſay that Queen Phthia 
infortued Themiftacles of this way of  peti- 
tioning, and ' placed her young Son near 
to/him: before the Figures of their domeſti- 
cal. Deities : Others (ay that'King Adwetss, 
thar he might be under a religions obliga+ 
tion not to. deliver 'him up to: thoſe who 
perſcated him: helped hint to-'act that 
rt, -and inſtructed him in this ſolemn 
ite At-that time Eprcrates | of  Acharnia 
privately conveyed fais Vife and Children 
- oar of Athens, and: fent them; hither, for 
which afterwards| Cimon 'candemned: hin, 
and pit him to Death, as Ste/iribrotus 1t+ 
pages yet either forgetting this, or mak- 
rig Themiſtockss tobe little mindful: of it, 
he fays he ſailed/into Sicily, and defired in 
Marriage the Danghter of \Hiero# Tyrant 
of Story, promiting to/bring:the (areeke 1in- 
der ' his power; ahd: freroz refufing him, 
he departedfrom thenceinto'4/ia; But this 
16not 'probable ; for Theepraſius writes 
in bis Hiſtory of Kings, that when Ebavs 
ſent Race-Horſes tothe Olympian, Games, 
and'erctted a:rbyal Tefit richly furniſhed, 


Thertiftocles made an Oration t9 the (Greeks 
inciting them to' pull down the Tyrant's 


Tent. 
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Tent, and not'to ſuffer his Horſes to rug, 
Thacydidesfays, that paſſing over Land to 
the Rigtran Sea, he took Ship at Pidra i tte rakes 
the Bay of Therme, not being known to any Ship « 
one inthe Ship, till” being terrified to ſee *'4= 
the Veſſel driven by the Winds near to 
Naxas, whuch' was then beſieged. by. the 
Athenians, he made himſelf known to. the 
Mafter and Pilot; and fometimes entreating 
. them, atother times threatning them, that 
if they went on ſhore he would accuſe them, 
and 'indbce the 4thenians to. belieye, that 
they did not take him in out of ignorance, 
but that he had corrupted them with Mo- 4 
ney from the beginning,he compelled them 
| to bear off, and ſtand out to. Sea, and fail 

forward towards the Coaſt of Aſia. | 

A great part of his Eſtate was privately 
conveyed away by his Friends, and ſent 
after him by Sea into Aſia, .befides which 
there was diſcovered and confiſcated to the 
value of fourſcore Talents , as Theophra- 
ſtus writes. Theopompus ſays an hundred ; 
Whereas Themiftocles was never worth three 
Talents before he: was concerned in the 


publick, ha | 

Whea he arrived at Cams, and under- 

ſtood 'that all 'along the Coaft there were 

manylaid wait for him, and particularly; 

Ergoteles and Pythodorus | ( for the Game 

was worth the hunting "_ by ſuch as yu 
Y K 


ued 


ans / (Wet LIES , Voll. | 


ſued gain every where, the King of Perſi 
having 'offered by publick Proclamation 


Two hundred: Talents to him that ſhould 
take him) he fled to #ges a ſmall City of 
the Aolizs, where no one, knew him . 
only his Hoſt Nicogenes, who was the rich- 
eſt Man in Aolia, and well known in the 
Coutt of Perſia. While 'Themiſtocles lay 
hid for ſome days in his Houſe, one night 
after a Sacrifice and a good Supper, Olbzur, 
Schoolmaſter to: Nicogenes's Chuldren, fell 
frantick and inſpired, and cried out. in 
Verſe, ; 


Thi night inſtrutts in myſtick dreams and 
charms, 

Flow t aſe thy Parts ana ever conquering 
Arms. | 


Themiſto- After this Themiſftocles dream'd that a Dra- 
cs: gon coyled it ſelf up upon his Belly, and 
' cfeeping upto lus Neck, as ſoon as it tou- 
ched Ins Face. was turned into.an Eagle; 
which ſpread its Wings over him, and took 
him up, and. flew. away with him into 
Countries far remote, where a golden Sce- 
ptre appeared to him, upon which he reſted 
. himſelf ſecurely, freed from all fear and 
trouble: And toon aſter Nicogenes made uſe 

of this invention to ſend him away. 


 .Y 


The 


"The barbarous Nations , and amon 
then the Perſians eſpecially, are naturally 
jealous, clowniſh, and moroſe towards their 

omen, not only to their Wives, bur alſo 
to their Slaves and Concubines, witich they 


keep fo ſtriftly, that never any one ſees _ 


them abroad, even at their Meals they are 
ſhut up within Doors ; and when they take 
{ Journey, they are carried incloſe Coaches, 
or phit under a little Tent or Covering ſhut 
cloſe on all fides, and ſet upon-a Waggon ; 
ſuch a travelling Carriage being prepa 
for Themiſtocles , they overwhelmed him, 
and hid tim in it, and carried him on his 
Journey ; and told thoſe whom they met 
or diſcourſed with upon the Road, that they 
carried a young Grecian Lady out of Toniz to 
a Noble-man at Court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampſachus re- 
port, that Xerxes being dead, Themiltocles 
diſcourſed with his Son : But Ephorus, Dei- 
non, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many others 
write, that he came to Xerxes, and though 
the chronological Tables do better agree 
with the relation of Thacdides, yer they are 
not exattly compiled with that undeniable 
certainty, that they ſhould be thought to 
be built upon unſhaken and immovable 
Foundations. 


When Themiſtocles was come to the CTiti- comes es 
cal point, he applied himſelf firſt to Arra-Artabanur 
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banus, Commander ofa thouſand men,  tel- 
ling. him, ..that he was a Grecian, and delſi- 
red to ſpeak with the King about important 
affairs, concerning which the King. was 
.extremely ſollicitous ; Artabanus 


we 

him, Stranger, the Laws of Men are diffe- 
rent, and ſome elteem one thing. henou- 
rable and ſome another ;-but it is honou- 
rable for all men to obſerve and commend 
the Laws of their own Country ; it 4s al- 
lowable for you Greciazs to admire liberty 
and equality, but amongſt our many ex» 
cellent Laws, we account this the moſt 
glorious, to honour the King, and to wor- 
ſhip him, as the Image ot that great Deity 
that preſeryes and proteas the Univerſe; 
and if you can; accuſtom your ſelf to our 
Laws, and fall down before the King and 
worſhip him, you may both ſee him and 
ſpeak to hin; but if your mind be other- 


wiſe, you mult make uſe of others to inter- 


cede for you ; for it is not the national cu- 
ſtom hete tor the King to give audience to 
any one that doth not talldowa before him: 
Themiſtocles hearing this, replied, Artabanus, 
I that come hither to encreaſe the power 
and glory of the King, will not only ſub- 
mit my felt to his Laws, ſince it hath plea- 
ſed God to raiſe the Perſia» Empire to this 
greatneſs, but will alſo cauſe many more 
to be worſhippers and adorers of the King; 

et 
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ſet not this. therefore be an impediment, 
why I ſhould not communicate to his Ma- 
jeſty what I have to impart: Artabanus asky 
ing him who muſt we tell him that you 
are? for you ſeemto be no ordinary per- 
ſon : Themiſtacles anſwered, no man mult 
be informed of this before the King 'him- 
ſelf, Thus Phanias relates it ; to which Erg- 
toſthenes in his; Treatiſe of Riches, adds, 
t by the means of a Woman of Ererriz 
who ' was kept by Ariabanus, he was 
| brought acquainted with him, and obtain- 
ed this favour from him. 
| - When he was introduced to theKing,and He is * 
| had paid his due reverence tohim, he ttood {72 
ſilent, till Xerxes commanding the Inter- xe. 
| preter.to ask him who he was? he replied, 
I am Themiſftocles the Athenian, baniſhed 
and perſecuted by the Greeks, I flie to thee 
for _—_ mighty Monarch ; the-evils that 
[have done ta the Perſzaxs are ealily. to be 
forgiven, in canſideration af the many at- 
cluevements accampliſhed far them, when 
L hindred the. Grecrans from purſuing the 
Medes after the fatal Battels of Salamis and 
Platea; when having freed my Country 
and placed the Greeks in fatety, my ambi- 
tion led 'me,on_to greater enterpriſes; in 
which bejag ſucceſsful, I gratified the far 
rg Perfian Empire, and performed 
er yices acceptable to the greateſt Prince on 


| Kk 3 Earth, 
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Earth; ſince which all things having con- 
ſpired to augment my preſent calamities, 
utable ro ſuch a condition, Icome hither, 
hoping to receive mercy'from a gracious 
reconciled Sovereign, who hath laid aſide 
his anger, and is no longer mindful of for: 
mer evils; humbly imploring you, that ta- 
king the Greeks for witneſſes of the ſervices 
I have done for Perſia, you will make uſe 
of this occaſion. to ſhew the World the 
nobleneſs of your vertue, rather than to 
fulfil your wrath, or fatisfie your indigna- 
tion, hereby you will preſerve an humble 
ſuppliant; if otherwiſe, you deſtroy a ſer- 
vant of the Perfians, and a publick enemy 
of the Greeks. Beſides this, he related the 
manner of the Viſion, "which he ſaw at N:- 
togenes's Houſe, and what was direftedhim 
by the Oracle of Dodona, where Japiter 
commanded him to go to him that had a 
name like: his, 'by which he underſtood, 
that he was ſent from Jupiter to *Xerxes, 
ſeeing that they had the name of 
mighty Kings; and he knew no other great 
ſacred powers but Jupiter, and the Perſian 
—_ |: LETT HF *-, | 
The King heard him attentively , a 
though he admired his underſtanding an 
courage, gave him no anſwer at that time, 
but when he was with his intimate Friends; 
he rejoiced 11 his: great good fortune, and 
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citeemed himſelf very happy in this, and 
pI to his God, Arimenius, that all his 
nemies might be ever of the ſame migd 
with the Greeks, to provoke, abuſe, and ex- 
| the braveſt Men among(t them.” Then 
e facrificed to the Gods, and preſently fell 
to drinking, and was fo well pleaſed, thar 
in the night, in the middle of his ſleep, he 
cried qut for joy three times, I have Themi- 
ſftocles the Athenian, | 
In the morning, Xerxes calling together 
the chief of his Court, had Themyftocles 
brought before him, who expected no good 
| would come of it, eſpecially when he ſaw 
the Guards were fiercely fer againſt him as 
ſoon as they knew his name, andgave him 
ill language ; and-as he came-forward to- 
wards the King, Who'was ſet down, and the 
reſt kept ſilence, paſſing by Roxaner /Com- 
mander of a thouſand Men, 'he heard him 
fs Hd whiſper ſoftly to him without Rir- 
ring out of his place, ' You ſubtle Greek Ser- 
pent,” the Kings good Genius hath brought 
thee hither; yet When he cam&into-the 
reſehice, and fell down, the' King faluted 
um, andfpake to him kindly, 'telling tn, 
hewasnow indebted to him two hundred 
Talents; for it was juſt and reafonable, that 
he ſhould receive the rewai@ wich was 
propoſed to wholgever ſhould bring Them- 
Jrcks : and promiſing much more, ar 
| | Kk 4 GnCOU- 
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encouraging him, he commgnded him to 
ſpeak freely what he would cgncerning the 
affairs of Greece; Themiſtocles replyed, that 
a Man's Diſcourſe was like to a rich Peyſcan 
Carpet variouſly wrought and figured, the 
beautiful- Images and proper Figures of 
which are beſt repreſented when they are 
clearly and fairly opened ; but when they 
are contracted and tolded- up, they are ob- 


Hz learn ſcured and loſt, and therefore he deſired 
:be Perſi time to learn the Language perfectly, in 


an Lan- 


| guage. 


which he was to expreſs his mind, and un- 
fold his, ſecret ſervices. ,.-The King being 
pleaſed with the Comparifong, and og 
him take what, rime-he would, he deſfir 


A: year; 10. which time having learnt the 
Perſran Language ( ufficiently, he ipGe with 
he 


the[King by himſelf without the help of an 
Interpreter:.,And thoſe who were at a di- 


#tancethought that he diſcourſedonly about 
_ the affairs,of Greece; but there happening 


at the{ame time great alcerations at wourh 
c 


and:remoyals of the King's Favourites, 
drew ypoa himſelf, rhe envy of the great 


ones 54 Who1magineg, that be who.had this 
| great liberty might. take the boldneſs to 
ſpeak many things concerning them :, For 


the tayours ſhewn to,other Strangers were 
nothing in compariſon of the honours con- 
ferred on: him; the King inviting. him to 


partake of his own paſtimes. and recreati- | 


ONS | 


. ons both at home and abroad, carrying 
him with him a hunting ; and made him 
his intimate fo far, that he permitted him 
not only to come into the preſence of the 
Queen Mother, but alſo to-wait upon her 
often, ; and converſe familiarly with her : 
And beſides this, he heard the Diſcourſes 
of the Magicians, by the King's ſpecial 
command ; and was inſtructed in the ſecret 
Philoſophy and Magick of the Perſiazs. 


When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, be- 


ing ordered by the-King to ask whatſoever 
he pleaſed, and it ſhould immediately be 
granted him, defired the Royal Diadem, 
and that being lifted up on high he might 
make his publick entrance, and'be carried 
in ſtate through the City of Sardis with the 
Imperial Crown of Perſia upon his head, 
after the manner of 'Kings; Mithropasſtes, 
Nephew $0, Xerxes, taking him by the 
hand, told him that he had no Brains for 
the Royal Diadem to cover; and if Jopiter 
ſhould. give him his Lightning and Thun- 
der, he would be ne&er the more Jupzter 
for that;. the King alſo repulſed him with 
{cora and anger, reſolving never to be re- 
conciled tg \ +4 but to be inexorable to 


all ſupphcapons on his behalf; yet Themi. 


fſtocles pacitied him, and prevailed with him 
to forgive, him: And it is reported that the 
ſucceedings Kings in whoſe Reigns therg 
EP | _ 
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was 2 greater communication between the 
Greeks and Perſians than formerly, when - 
they invited any corſiderable Grecian into 
their Seryice, to encourage him, they would 
ſignifie to him by Letters, that he ſhould be 
as great with them as Themiſtocles was with 
XNerxes, They relate alſo how Themiſto- 
cles when he was in great proſperity, and 
courted by many, ſeeing himſelt ſplendid! 
ſerved at hys Table, he turned to his Chil- 
dren and faid, Children, we had been un- 
done if we had not been undone. Moſt 
Writers ſay, that he had three Cities given 
him, Magneſis, Myus, and Lampſacus, tg 
maintain him in Bread, Meat, 'and Wine, 
Neanthes of Cyzicus and Phanias add two 
more, the City of Percotes to provide him 
with Clothes, and Paleſcepſis with Bedding 
and Furniture for his Houſe, OT 1097E 
As he went down towards the Sea-ſide 


| to provide againſt the attempts and pra- 


ices of the Greeks, a Perſian whoſe name 
was Eprxyes, Governor of the upper Phry- 
gia, laid wait to kill him”; having for that 
purpoſe provided a long time before a crew . 
of Piſidian Murtherers, who 'were to ſet 
upon him when he came to reſide in a Ci- 


The Me: ty that is called Lyons-head:' But Themiſto- 
——— ng , in the middle of the day, the 
rs to Mother of t 


he Gods appeared to him in a 
Dream, and faid unto him, Themiſtocles, 
never 
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never come at the Lyo*s-head, for fear you 
fall into the Lyon's Jaws, for this advice I 
expect , that your Daughter Nreſiprolema 
ſhould be my Servant. Themiſtocles was 
much aſtoniſhed, and when he had poured 
forth his Prayers, and made his vows to the 
Gocdels, he left the great Road, and taking 
a compals about, went another way, chan- 
ging his intended ſtation to avoid that 
lace, and at night took up his reſt in the 
Fields; but one of the Sumpter-horſes 
which carried part of the Furniture for his 
Teat, having fallen that day intoa River, 
his Servants ſpread out the "Tapeſtry which 
was wet, and hanged it up to dry it: In 
the mean time the P:ſid/2»s made towards 
them with their Swords drawn, and not 
diſcerning exatly by the Moon what it 
was that was ſtretched out to be dried, 
they thought it was the Tent of Themiſto- 
cles, and that they ſhould find him reſting 
himſelf within it; but when they came 
nigh, and lifted up the Hangings,.- thoſe 
who watched there fell upon them and taok 
them. Themiſftocles having eſcaped this 
great danger, was in admiration of the 
oodneſs of the Goddeſs that _— ta 
um ; and in memory of it he built a Tem- 
ple in the City of Mzgneſia, which he dedi- 
cated to Cybele from, 87. Mother of the 
Gods, wherein he conſecrated and _— 
LAY: 11S 
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lys Daughter Mreſprolema nnto her fer- 
Vice. ' 

When he came to Sard:s he viſited the 
Temples of the Gods, and obſerving at his 
leiſure their Buildings, Qrnaments, and the 
number of their Qfferings, he ſaw'in the 
Temple of the Mother of the' Gods the 
Statue of a Virgin in Braſs two Cubits 
high, called the Water-bringer, or ſhe that 
brought theWater back again 1nto its right 
Chanel, Themiſtocles had cauſed this to be 
made and ſet up when he was Surveyor of 
the Aquedutts at Athens,' out of the Fines 
and Forfeitures of thoſe, whom he had 
diſcovered to have taken away the Water, 
or to have turned it out of its due courſe, 
by other Pipes fitted for their private uſe; 
and whether he had ſome regret to ſee this 
fair Image in Captivity, and the Statue of 
a Grectan Virgin kept Priſoner in Aſia; or 
whether he was defirqus to let the Atheni- 
«ns ſee in what great credit he was with 
the King, an —_= authority he had in all 
the Perſian affairs, heentred into diſcourſe 
with the Gqvernour of Lydia, to perſwade 
him to ſend this Statye back .to' Athens, 
which ſo enraged the Perſia» Officer, that 
he told him he would write the King word 
of it : Themiſtocles being affrighted hercat, 
got acccls to his Wives and Concubines, 
whom he gained with Money , ad by 

their 


* 


their means mitigated the fury of the Go- 
vernour ; and afterwards carried himſelf 
more reſervedly and-circumſpeRly, fearing 
the envy of the' Perſians; and gave over 
travelling about 44, and lived quietly in 
his own Houſe in Magneſia, where for a 
long time he paſſed his days in great ſecu- 
rity, as Theopompas Writes, being courted 
by all, and preſented with rich Gifts, and 
honoured equally with the greateſt Perſons 
in the Perform Empire; the King at that 
time not minding his concerns with Greece, 
being inceſſantly buſied about the affairs of 
the upper Provinces. FT 
But when Agypt revolted, being aſſiſted 
by the Athenians, and the Grecian Galleys 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicza, 
and C:mor had made himſelf maſter of the 
Seas,the m_ turned his thoughts,and bend- 
ing his min chiefly to reſiſt the Grecians, 
and to hinder their increaſing power againſt 
him, raiſed Forces, ſent out Commanders, 
and diſpatched Meſſengers to Themiſtocles 
at Magnefia, to put him in mind of his pro- 
miſe, and to incenſe him and irritate him 
againſt the Greeks ; yet this did not in- 
creaſe his hatred,nor exaſperate him againſt 
the Athenians; neither was he any ways 
elevated with the thoughts of the honour 
and powerful command he was to have in 
this War, but either imagining that this 
undertaking 
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undertaking could not proſperouſly be car- 
ried on, nor the King eaſily compaſs his 


| deſigns, the Greeks having at that time 


great Commanders, and amongſt them C;- 
-0n wonderfully ſucceſsful in the affairs of 
Greece ; or chiefly being aſhamed to ſully 
the glory of his former great aCtions, and 
of his many Victories and Trophies, he de- 
termined to put a concluſion to his days fu- 
table to his former great deeds,and to make 
anend agreeable to the whole courſe of his 
life : he ſacrificed to the Gods, and invited 
his Friends, and having kindly entertained 
them, and ſhaked hands with them, he 


He drith: drank Bulls Blood, as the general report 


$9es3 bur ſome ſay he took poiſon, which 
iſpatched him in a ſhort time, and ended 
his days in the City of Magzeſia, havin 
lived ſixty five years, moſt of which he ha 
ſpent in the State and in the Wars, in go- 
verning of Countries and commanding of 
Armies. The King being informed of the 
cauſe md manner of his death, admired 
him more than ever, and continued toſhew 
kindneſs to his Friends and'Relations. 
Themiſtocles left three Sons by _ 
Daughter to Lyander of _; Archep- 
trols , Polyeuttus, and Cleophantus.* Plato 
the Philoſopher mentions the latter as a 
molt excellent Horſeman ; but relates no- 
thing elſe of him worthy of —— 
13 


his eldeſt Sons Neocles and Diocles, Neocles 
died when he was young by the bite of a 
Horſe, and Dizocles was adopted by his 
Grandfather Lyſander to be. his Heir. He 
had many Daughters, of which Mreſiptole- 
224, Whom he had by a ſecond Marri 
was Wife to Archeptolis , her Brother-in- 
law by agother Mother ; 1talia was mar- 
ried to Panthides of the Iſland of Scio; S 
baris to Nicoinedes the Athenian. After - 
Death of Themiſtocles, his Nephew Phraſe 
cles ſet ſail for Magneſia, and married his 
Daughter Nicomachia, receiving her from 
the hands of her Brothers ; and brought up 
her Siſter 4ſis the youngeſt of all the 
Children. 
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The Jr, "Levy poſſels the ſplendid Se- His Tomb 


pulchre of 
of their great Piazza, and it is not worth 
. the taking notice of what A»docides writes 
to his Friends, concerning the Reliques of 
Themiſtocles, how the Athenians robbed 
his Tomb, and threw his Aſhes into the 
Air ; for *he feigns this to exaſperate the 
Nobility againſt the People; and there is 
no Man living but knows that Phraſeles is 
miſtaken in his Hiſtory, where he brings 
in Neocles and Demopolis tor the Sons of 
Themiſtocles to incite or move compaſſion, 
as it he were writing of a Tragedy : Yet 
Dtodorus the Coſmographer writes in his 
Book 


hemiſtocles, placed in the middle « Magus: 
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Book of Sepulchres, but by conjeQture ra- 

| ther than of his certain knowledge, that 

x þ tiear to the Haven of Pixzs, where the 
, 


l Land runs out like an Elbow from the Pro- 
| montory of Al/cimus, and when you 'have 
doubled the Cape and paſſed inward where 
the Sea is always calm, there is a vaſt Foun- 
dation, and upon this the Tomb of Themi- 
focles 1n the ſhape of an Altar ; and Plato 
e Comedian feems to confirm this in thefe 
erles, 


jy! Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, 

Where Merchants from all parts may paſs or 
land; | 

Where Ships from every quarter come tt fight; 
| And may eng ape in mah bloody Fight : ; 

| i" So that thy he placed on the Shore. 

Vit Both Sea and Land may honour and adore. 


Divers honours alſo and privileges were 
j granted to the Kindred of Themiſtocles 
:8 at Mapgnefis, which were obſerved down to 
1 our times ; and another Themiſtocles of A- 
Y' 4 thens enjoyed them , with whom I had a 
| particular Acquaintance and Friendſhipin 
the Houſe of Ammonins the Philoſopher. 


The End of Themiſtocles's Life. 
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F.CAMILLUS. 


Engliſhed from the Greek, 
By Mich. Payne, Trin. Coll. (ant. Soc. 


that are related of Farins Camillus, 
this above all ſeems moſt ſingular 
and ſtrange, that he who for the moſt part 
was in the higheſt Commands,and had per- 
formed the greateſt Attions, was five times 
choſen DiQator, triumphed four times,and 
was ſtyled a Second Founder of Rome,yet ne- 
ver was ſo muchas once Conſul. Therea- 
ſon whereof was the ſtate and temper of the 
L1 then 


\ Mong the many remarkable things 


Toe £L IFE Vol.l. 
then Commonwealth ; for the People being 
at diſſention with the Senate, ſtifly refuſed 
to return Conſuls, but in their ſtead ele&ed 
other Magiſtrates called Military Tribunes, 
who though they ated every thing with 
full Conſular Power and Authority, yet 
their Government was leſs grievous to, the 
People,.. by reaſon they were more in num- 
ber : For to have the management of affairs 
entruſted into the hands of ſix Perſons ra- 
ther then two, was ſome eaſe and fatisfati- 
on to thoſe who could not endure the Do- 
minion of a few. This was the condition of 
the times when Camilus flouriſhed in the 
height ofthis aCtionsand glory,and although 
the Government 1n the mean time had of- 
ten proceeded to Conſulat Elections, yet he 
wo never perſwade himſelfto be Conſul, 
azainit the good will andynclination of the 
People. In all other his adminittrations, 


which were many and various, he ſo be- 


haved humfelt, that when he was alone in 
Authority, his power was exerciſed as. in 
common, ' but the honour of all aCtions re- 
dounded intirely to himſelf, even when in 
joint Commiſſion with others , the reaſon 
of the former was his moderation, com- 
manding without pride or inſolence; of the 
latter, his great Judgment and Wiſdom, 
wherein without queſtion he excelled all 


others. And whereas the Houſe of the 
Farii 


Vol.IT. - of CAMIL LUS. 

Faris was not at that time of any conſide- 
rable quality, he was the. firſt that raiſed 
himſelf to honour, ſerving under-Poſthums- 
us Tubertus Diftator, in the great Battle 
again{t the Aques and Yolſces ; for riding 
out: from the reſt of the Army, and in the 
charge receiving a wound in his 'T high, he 
for all that gave not over the fight, but 
plucking out the Dart that ſtuck cloſe in 
the wound, andengaging with the bravelt 
of the Enemy, he put them-to flight ; for 
which. aGtion',, among other rewards be- 


425 


ſtowed on him, he was created Cenfor, an camillut 
Office in thoſe days of great efteem and mae Cen: 


authority.” During his Cenſorſhip one vel 


ry good att of his is recorded, -that where- 
as.the Wars had made many” Widows,” he 
obliged ſuch as had no Wives; ſome by fair 

erfwaſion,others by threatning to ſet Fines 
on their heads, to take them''in Marriage. 
Another -neceſlary one, in cauſing Orphans 
to. be rated, who before were exempted 
from. Taxes, the frequent” and chargeable 
Wars requiring more than ordinary expen- 
ces to maintain them. But that which 


\ 


pinched them moſt was the Siege of Yer, .,. $.::4 
( ſome call them Yenetani.) This was the of vai. 


head City of Tuſcany, not inferiour to Rome 
cither in number of ' Arms or multitude of 
Soldiers, infomuch that preſuming on her 
wealth and magnificence, and priding her 
Lt 2 felt 
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ſelf in the variety of pleaſures ſhe enjoyed, 


[ſhe had fought many a fair Battel with the 


Romans, eofitending for Glory and Empire. 
But now they had quitted their ftormeram- 
bition, having been weakned and brought 
low, in many notaMe encounters ; ſo 

having Tortified themſelyes with high and 
ſtrong Walls, and furniſhed:the City with 
allſorts of Weapons offenſive and defenſive, 
as likewiſe with Corn and all manner of 
Proviſions, they cheartully endured the 
Siege, which though tedious to them, was 


- no leſs troubleſome and vexatious to the be- 
-... ſiegers. For the Romans having never been 
*\ accuſtomed to- lie long abroad in the heat 


of. Summer, and conttantly to winter at 
home, they were then - fit{t compelled by 
the Tribunes, to build Forts and Garriſons 
in the Enemies, Country;and raifing ſtrong 
Works about their Camp, to join Winter 
and Summer together. And now the ſe- 
venth year of the War drawing toan end, 
the Commz:nders began to be ſuſpeCted as 
too {low and remiſs in driving on the Seige, 
infomuch 'that' they were diſcharged and 
others choſen tor the War, among whom 
was Camilizs then ſecond time "Tribune. 
But at preſent he had no hand in the Siege, 
his lot being to make War upon the Fal:- 


ſees and Capenates, who taking advantage 


of the Romans being bulied on all hands, 
| had 
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had much ſpoiled their Country , -and 
through all the Tuſcan War-given them 
ſore diverſions, but were now reduced by 
Camillus, and with great loſſes ſhutiup withs, 
in their Walls, Y os 

And now in the very heat of the War an 7% 
accident happened to the A/baz Lake, no leſs 


wonderful than the moſt incredible things ze Alban 
that are reported; and by reaſon no viſible £«&- 


cauſe could be afſigned, or any natural be- 
ginning whereto to aſcribe it, it became 
matter of great amazement. I: was the 
beginning of Autumn, and the Summer be- 
fore had neither been very rainy, nor in ap- 
pearance over troubled with Sourhern 
Winds; and of the many Lakes, Brooks,and 
Springs of all ſorts wherein Taly ahaunds, 
lome were wholly dried up, others drew 
very httle Water with them. Bur all the 
Rivers, as they conttantly uſed in Summer, 
ran 1n a very low and hollow Chanel. Bur 
the Alban Lake, that is fed by no other Wa- 
ters 'but its own, being compaſſed abour 
with truitful Mountains, without any cauſe, 
unleſs it were Divine, began viſibly to riſe 
and ſwell, increaſing to the feet of the 
Mountains, and by degrees reaching to the 
very tops of them, and all this without any 
violent tofſing, or agitation of its Waves. 
Art firſt it was the- wonder af Shepherds and 
Hergimen; butwhen the Earth, which like 

: » L13 a great 
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_ a great Dam held up the Lake from falling' 
| into the lower grounds, through the quan-" 
tity and weight of Water was broken down, 
and that in a violent ſtream it ran through 
the plow*'d Fields and Plantations, to dif- 
charge it ſelf into the Sea, it did not only 
4 ſtrike terrour in the_ Romans, but was 
h thought by all the Inhabitants of Zraly to' 
i -  portend ſome extraordinary events. But 
of the greateſt talk of it was in the Camp that 
Fi beſieged Yeii, when once this accident of 
the Lake came to be-known among then; 
and as in long Steges 1t is uſual for parties 
of both ſides to meet and converſe with one 
| 4/ulzi! another , it happened that a Roman had 
' . <6 f agained much confidence and familiarity 
«0 Komn! ith one of the beſieged, a man well verſed 
| in ancient learning, and had the reputation 


OMe WE UECUEEEEETTTOU UE [MHC TIES 
- 


©; of more than ordinary skill in divination. 
l 'The Roman obſerving him to be overjoy*d 
q at the ſtory of the Lake, and to mock at 


? the Siege, told him thar this was not the 
[- only prodigy-that of late had happened to 
| the Romans, but that others more wonder- 
i ful than this had befallen them, which he 
was willing to communicate to him, that 
he might the better provide for his private 
affairs in theſe publick diftempers, "The 
man greedily embraced the motion,expect- 
ing to hear ſome wondetful ſecrets, but 
when by littleand little he had drilld him ' 
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on in diſcourſe, and inſenſibly drawn him 
a good way from the Gates of the City, 
he ſnatched him up by the middle, being 
ſtronger than he, and by the aſſiſtance ot 
others that came running from the Camp, 
ſeized and delivered him to the Comman- 
ders., The Man reduced to this neceſſity, 
and knowing that Deſtiny is not to be avoi- 
ded, diſcovered to them the ſecret counſels 
of his Country ; That it was not poſhble 
the City ſhould be taken, until the 4/bar 
Lake, which now broke forth and had 
found out new paſſages, was drawn back 
from that courſe, and ſo diverted, that 1r 
could not mingle with the Sea. 


429 
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dors co 


nate having heard and deliberated of the pelphos, 


matter, decreed to ſend ta Delphos to ask 
counſel of that God ; the Mgſſengers were 
perſons of the greateſt quality, Cofſus Lict- 
nius, Valerias Potitus, and Fabius Ambuſtus; 
who having made their voyage by Sea, and 
conſulted the God , returned with other 
anſwers, particularly, that there had been a 
neglect ef ſome of their Country Rites re- 
lating to the Latiz Feaſts. As for the Al- 
ban Water, the Oracle commanded, rhat it 
It was poſſible, they ſhould draw it trom 
the Sea,and ſhut it up in its ancient bounds ; 
but if that was not to be done, then they 
ſhould bring it down into Ditches and 
L renches into the lower grougds, and 10 
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dry it up; which Meſſage being delivered, 
the Prieſts performed what related to the 
Sacrifices, and the People went to work, 
and turned the Water. 

And now the Senate in the Tenth year 
of the War, taking, away all other Com- 
mands, created Camillus Diftator , who 
choſe Cornelius Scipio for his General of 
Horſe; and in the firſt place . he . made 
Vows unto the Gods, that if they would 
grant a happy concluſion of that War, he 
would celebrate to their Honour the great 
Spores, and dedicate a Temple ro the God- 
deſs, whom the Komans call Matuta the 
Mother ; but trom rhe Ceremonies which 
are uſed, one would verily think ſhe was 
Leacothea, tor leading, a Servant-maid into 
the ſecret part of the Temple, they there 
buffet her, ahd then drive her out again; 
and they embrace their Brothers Children, 
more than their own; and in the matter 
of Sacrifices uſe the ſame Ceremonies as to 
Bacchus his Nurſes, and what is cuſtomar' 
in the ſaid caſe of Izo in remembrance of the 
Concubine, Camillas having made theſe 
Vows, marched into the Country of the 
Faliſces, and in a great Battel overthrew 
them and the Capenates their confede- 


The conts. Fates; afterwards he turned to the Siege of 
ruation of Veit, and _— that to take it by atlault 
%* would prove a dl 


fiicult and hazardous at- 
tempt, 
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tempt, he cuts Mines under ground, the 
Earth about the City being eaſie to brealc 
up, and allowing as much depth as would 
carry on the works without being diſcove- 
red by the Enemy, This deſign going on 
:na hopeful way, he without gave aſſaults 
co the Enemy to divert them about the 
Walls, whilſt they that worked under- 
ground 1n the Mines were inſen{ibly, with- 
out being perceived, got within the Caſtle, 
under the Temple of Jo, which was the 
greateſt and moſt celebrated in all the City. 
It is reported that the Prince of thc Tuſcans 
was at that very timeat his Devotions, and 
that the Prieſt after he had looked into the 
Entrails of the Beaſt, ſhould cry out with a 
loud voice, That the Gods would give the 
victory to thoſe that ſhould finiſh thole Sa- 
Crifices : And that the Romans who were in 
the Mines hearing the words, immediately 
pulPd down the Floor, arid aſcending with 
noiſe and claſhing of Weapons, irighted 
' away the Enemy, and ſnarching, up the 
Entrails carried them to Camilius. But this 
may look like a Fable. 'Th: City being ta- 
ken by ſtorm, and the Souldiers buſied in 
pillaging and gat ering an infinite quantity 
_ of Riches and Spoil, Camillus from the 
Iigh Tower viewing what was done, at 
firſt wept for pity; and when they that 
were by, congratulated his good ſucceſs, 
Fo on he 


* 
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he lift up his hands to Heaven, and broke 
out into this Prayer. O moſt mighty Jupi- 
ter, and ye Goas that are ages of good 
and evil attions, Te know that ot without 
juſt cauſe, but conſtrained by neceſſity , we 
have been forced to revenge our ſelves on the 
City of our unrighteous and implicable Ene- 
mies, But if in the wiciſſitude of things, 
there be any calamity due, to countervail 
this great felicity, I beg that it may be di- 
werted from the City and Army of the Ro- 
mans, 4nd with as little hart as may be, fall 
apon my own Head, Having faid theſe 
words, and juſt turning about (as the cu- 
ſtom of the Romazs is to curn to the right 
when they worſhipor pray) he fell flat to 
the ground, to the aſtoniſhment of all that 
were preſent, But recovering himſelf pre- 
ſently from the fall, he rold them, thar it 
had ſucceeded to his wiſh, a ſmall mil- 
chance in recompence of the greateſt good 
fortune. Wh as 

Having ſacked the City, he reſolved, ac- 
cording as he had vowed, to carry Juno's 
Image into Rome ; and the Workmen be- 
ing ready for that purpoſe, he ſacrificed to 
the Goddeſs, and made his ſupplications, 


+be Me that ſhe would be pleaſed to accept of their 
' #ber of the Aeyortion toward her, and graciouſly vouch- 


ſate to accept of a place among the Gods 


Go. that preſided at Rowe: They fay, that the 


Statue 
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Statue anſwered in a low voice, that ſhe 
was ready and willing to go. Livy writes 
that in praying, Camillus touched the God-.. 
deſs, and invited her, and that ſome of the 
ſtanders by cried out, that ſhe was willing, 
They who ſtickle mo for this Miracle, 


and endeavour to defend it, have the won- 
derful fortune of that City on their ſides, 
which from a ſmall and contemptible be- 
ginning,attained to that greatneſs and pow- 
er which it could never have done, withs 
out thoſe many and great manifeſtations of 
God upon all occaſions appearing for it. 
Beſides, they produce other Wonders of the 
like nature, as the often ſweating of Sta- 
tues, and that they have ſometimes been 
heard to groan , as likewiſe the turning 
aſide of ſome, and nodding and approving 
of others, as many of the. Ancients have 
reported ; and we our ſelves could relate 
divers wonderful things which we have 
heard from men of our own time, which 
are not lightly to be rejeQted : but to give 
too caſie credit to ſuch things, or wholly 
to disbelieve them, is equally dangerous,by 
reaſon of humane infirmity, which hath no 
bounds or command of it ſelf, but is ſome- 
times carried to ſuperſtition and dotage, 
otherwhile to the contempt and negle& of 
all Religion. But moderation is the beſt, 
and todo nothing too much. But Cm 
oa 
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Cawillus's /a5, whether puffed up with the greatneſs 
_ ., of the aftion, to have won a City that was 
the ſack: competitor with Rome, and had held gut 
ing of Veit ten years ſiege, or exalted with the flat- 
diſtaſtful - 
*7:f. Ro- £ery Of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed 
mans. to himſelf more than became a civil and le- 
_ gal Magiſtrate, Among other things was the 
pride and haughtineſs of his Triumph, dri- 
"oy through Rome in a Chariot drawn 


with four White Horſes, no General either 


before or ſince having done the like; for the 
Romans eſteem that carriage to be ſacred 
and peculiar only to the King and Father 
of the Gods. This alienated the hearts of 
the-Citizens from him, who were not accu- 
itomed to ſuch pomp and bravery. 

The ſecond pique they had againff him, 


was his appoling the Law by which the 
City was to be divided ; for the Tribunes of 
the People preferred a Law, that the Peo- 
ple and Senate ſhould be devided into two 
parts, one of which ſhould remain at home, 
the other as the lot ſhould give it remove to 
the new-taken City, By which means they 
ſhould not only have much more Room, 
but by the advantage of two great and fair 
Cities be better able to maintain their Ter- 
ritories, and the reſt of their plentiful For- 
tunes. The' People therefore, who were 
now grown rich and numerous, greedily 
embraced it, and in great crouds, began 

4c? Stare DP. 
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to tumult in the publick Courts, demand- 
ing to have it put to the Vote. But the 
Senate and ableſt Citizens judging the Pro- 
ceedings of the Tribunes to tend rather to 
the deſtruction than diviſion of Rome, yet 
unable to'-bear up againſt it themſelves, 
flew to Camilizs for aſhiftance, who fearing 
to come to the open encounter, yet by con- 
tinual flinging in new occaſions to buſie and 
employ their heads,made a ſhift to ſtave off 
the Law. For theſe things he was difre- 
liſht by the People. - But the greateſt and 
moſt apparent cauſe of their hatred againſt 
him,- aroſe from the tenths of the Spoil, 
the Multitude having herein, ifnot ſo juſt, 
yet a plauſible pretence againit him. For 
it ſeems, as he went to the Siege of YVeiz, 
he had vowed to Apolio, that it he took 
the City ,, he would dedicate to him the 
tenth of the Spoil. The City being taken 


Vow, he ſufter'd them to enjoy that part 
of the Spoils alſo. Some time afterwards, 
when his Authority was laid down, he 
. brought the macter betore the Senate, and 

the Prieſts at the ſame time reported out of 
the Sacrifices, that the anger of the Gods 
was portended, and that they were not to 
be appeaſed without Expiation and Offe- 
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and ſacked, whether he was loath to trouble — 
the Soldiers at that time, or that through fu! of bis 


multitude of buſineſs he had forgotten his F*”- 


The free 


contribu- 
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rings. The Senate decreed the Obligation 
to ben force. 5 RSS 
 Butſeeing it was difficult for every one 
to produce the ſame very things they had 
taken, to be divided anew, they ordained | 
that every one upon oath ſhould bring in- 
to the Publick the tenth part of heir gains; 
This ſeemed very ſevere and grievous to the 
Soldiers, who ceaſed not to murmur, that 
poor Men, and ſuch as had endured fo 

uch labour and travail in the War, ſhould 

e forced, out of what they had gained and 
ſpent, to bring in ſo great a proportion; 
Camilla being aflaulted by their clamour 
and tumults,. for want of a better excuſe, 
betook himſelf to the. meaneſt of defences; 
by confefſing he had forgotten his Vow; 
but they complained that he that then vow- 
ed the renth of the Enemy, now levied it 
out of the tenths of the Citizens,”  Never- 
theleſs, every one having. brought in his 
due proportion, it was decreed, that out of 
it a Bowl of maſſy Gold ſhould be made 
and ſenf unto De/phos. But there was great 
ſcarcity of Gold in the City, and whea the 


_ ef the Magiſtrates were conſidering where to get 
oman 
Ladies to 
pacifie As 
pollo. 


it, the Roman Ladigs meeting together,and 
conſulting among” themſelves, out of the * || 
gotden Ornaments they wore, contributed | 
as much as. went to the making the Offe- 
ring, which in weight came to Eight Ihe 
ents 
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lents of Gold. The Senate to give them 
the honour they had deſerved, ordained 
that funeral Orations ſhould be uſed at the 
Obſequies of Women, as well as Men, it 
having never before been a cuſtom thatany 
Woman after death was publickly praiſed. 
Chuſing out therefore three of the chief of 
the Nobilr tor Ambaſſadors, they ſent 
them in a fair Veſſel, well mann'd, and 
ſumptuouſly adorned. It was Winter, and 
the Sea was calm, however, it is remark- 
able, that being brought almoſt to the very 
brink. of deſtruQtion, beyond all expeta- 
tion," they eſcaped the danger. For hard 
by the Iſles of Aolws, the Winds lacking, 
the Gallies of the L_ came upon 
them, taking them for Pirates. But when 
they held up their hands in ſupplicant man- 
ner, the Lzparians forbore violence, only 
faſtned their Ship and towed her into the 
Harbour, where they expoſed to fale their 


Goods and Perſons, adjudging them'to be 


lawful prize. But by the vertue and inte- 
reſt of one Man, Timeſithizs by name, who 
was Governour of that place, and uſed his 
utmoſt perſwaſion, they were with much 


ado diſmiſſed. Beſides, he himſelf joined - 


ſomeof his own Veſſels with them, to ac- 
company them in their Voyage, and afliit 
them at tle dedication : For which he re- 
ceived honours at Rome according as he had 
deſerved. 
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_ A ihe deſerved. And now the Tribunes of the Peo- 
Falifces ple again reſuming the Law about the divi- 


ſion of the City, the War againſt the Fali/- 
ces luckily broke out, giving liberty to the 
Nobility to chuſe what Magiſtrates they 
pleaſed, who thereupon choſe Camillus Mr- 
litary Tribune, with five other Aſſociates ; 
Afairs then requiring a Commander of Au- 
thority and Reputation, and one well ex- 
perienc'd in War; when the People had ra- 
tified the Eleftion, Camillss marched with 
his Forces into the Territories of the Fal:/- 
ces, and beſieged Falerita well fenced City, 
and plentifully ſtored withall neceſſaries of 
War: And althoughhe perceived it would 
be no {mall work to take it, nor little time 
ſpent about it, yet he was willing to exer- 
ciſe the Citizens, and keep them doing 
abroad, that they might have no leiſure, 
idling at home, to follow the Tribunes into 
Faion and Sedition., Which remedy the 
Romans conſtantly uſed, like good Phyli- 
cians, to diſperſe abroad thoſe violent Hu- 
mours that diſturb the Commonwealth. 
The Falerians, truſting in the ſtrength of 


. their City, which was well fortified on all 


{iides, made ſo little account of the Siege, 
that beſide thoſe that guarded the Walls, 
the reſt as in times of Peace walked the 
Streets in their common Habits. The Boys 
went to School, and were led by their Ma- 


ſter 


| 
| 


| 


| 


} 
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ſer to play and exerciſe about the 'I own- 
Walls; for the Falerians, like the Crrecians, 
uſed one publick School, to the end, their 
Childrea being brought up together, might 
betimes learn to converſe and be tamiliar 
with one another. 

This Scheol-maſter deſigning to betray. The rea- 
the Falerians by their Children, led them _ of _ 
out every day under the Town-wall; at ,,' = 
firit but a little way, and when they 'had m/eer. 


. exerciſed brought them home again, At- 


' terwards by degrees he drew them farther 


| and farther, till at laſt by prattice he had 


! made them bold and fearleſs, as if no dan- 
ger was about them; at laſt, having got 
them all together, he brought them ro the 
Out-guard of the Romazrs, and delivered 
them up, demanding to be led to Camiliu. 
Where being come, and ſtanding in the 
middle, he ſaid , That he was the Maſter 
and Teacher of thoſe Children , but prefer- 
rins his favour before all other obligations, 
he was come to deliver up his Charge to him, 
\and in that the whole (ity. When Camil- 
lus had heard him out, he was ſtruck with 
the horrour of ſo treacherous an AR, qgnd 
turning to the Standers by, he ſaid, hat 


ly 4 ſad thing is War, which ts begun and end- 


. 
3) 
: 
- 


| 


ed with much injuſtice aud wiolence ! But 


| io good Men there are certain Laws even tn 


War it ſelf, ans wittory is not ſo greedily 10 
| M m be 


— 
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be bunted after , 4s "not to refuſe the afſt- 
ſtance of wicked and unrighteous aftons ; 


for it becomes a great General to rely on his 

own vertue, and not on the deceit and treache- 

| yy of others. Which ſaid, he commanded 
Hi defer-TJ of 0 : Frogs PHE | 

nc a his Officers to tear off his Cloaths, and bind 


»oment. his Hands' behind him,'and give the Boys 


Rods and Scourges, to puniſh the Traytor, 

and drive him back to the City. By this 

time the Falerii had underſtood: the trea- 

chery of the School-maſter ; and the City, 

as in ſucha general Calamity it muſt needs 

be, was full of lamentations and' cries, the 
honourable Men and Women running mn 
& diſtraction about the Walls and Gates, 
when behold the Boys came + whipping 
their Maſter on, naked and bound, calling 
Camillizs their Saviour, their God, their 
Father ; infomuch, that it ſtruck not on» 
ly into the Parents, but the reſt of the Ci: # 
tizens that ſaw what was done, ſuch an ad- 
miration and love of Camillas his Juſtice, 
that immgdiately running into Counſel; 
they fent Ambaſſadors to him, to reſign 
- whatever they had to his diſpoſal. C emills 
ſent-them to Rome. where being brought 
igto the Senate, they ſpoke to this purpoſe, 
That the Romans; preferring Juſtice before 
Vittory, had taught them rather to embrace 
Submiſſion than Liberty; that they could pot 
confeſs' themſelues to be ſo much inferiour in 
THOTD PE TL ſtrength, 
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ſtrength , as they muſt acknowledge them to 
be (eerio in vertue, The Senate remit- 
rc 


re e whole matter to C amillas, to judge 
' and order as he thought fit. Who taking 
a ſum of Money of the Faleriars, and ma- 
king a Peace with the whole Nation of the 
Faliſces, returned home : But the Soldiers, 
who expetted to have had the Pillage of 
the City, when they came to Rome empty- 
handed, railed againſt Camilizs among their 
Fellow-citizens, as a hater of the People, 
and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the inte- 
reſt of the Poor. Afterwards, when the 
Tribunes of the People again propoſed the - 
Law for dividing the City, Camilzs of all 
others molt openly appear'd againſt it, ſpa- 
ring no pains, but inveying with all bold- 
neſs againſt the Promoters of it; ſo that 
- forcing and conſtraining the multitude, 
. they diſmiſſed the Law, though contrary 
to their inclinations. But againſt Camillus 


they had an implacable hatred ; infomuch, c,mittus 
that though a great misfortune befel him in /abow- 
his Family (one of his Sons dying of a Di- [77*; 


. ſeaſe) yer the commileratian of his caſe /er.. 


could not in the leaſt make them abate of 
their malice. And indeed he took this loſs 
with 1immoderate ſorrow, being a man na- 
turally of a mild and tender diſpoſition: 
even that day, when the accuſation was 
preferred ageinſt him, 'he kept houſe, and 
—_— ”., Mm 2 was 
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was ſhut up a cloſe Mourner with the Wo- 
men. ' His Accuſer was -Lucius Apuletus ; 
the ' Crime, Fraud in the Tuſcan Spoils; 


and accordingly it was given out , that - 


there were found with him certain Braſs 
Gates, part of thoſe Spoils. "The People 
were exaſperated againſt him, and it was 
plain they would take hold of the leaft pre- 
tence and occaſion tocondeman him. Where- 
fore gathering together his Friends and Fel- 
low-Soldiers, and ſuch as had bore com- , 
mand with him, a conſiderable number in 
all, he beſought them that they would not 
ſuffer him to be unjuſtly cruſht under falſe 
Accuſations, and left the mock and ſcorn 
of his Enemies. His Friends having advi- 
ſed and conſulted among themſelves, made 
an{wer, that as to the Sentence, they did 
not ſee how they could help him, but that 
they would contribute to whatſoever fine 


Thould be'ſer upon him. Not able to endure 


Flis volun- 


tl 
4 


ſo great an indignity, hereſalved 1n his an- 
ger, to leave the City, and go into Exile. 
Wherefore having taken leave of his Wite, 
and his Son, he weat ſilently to the Gate 
of the City, where making a ſtand, and 
turaing himſelf about; he ſtretched out his 
Hands to the Capitol, and prayed to the 
Gods, That if without any fault of his own, 
but merely through the malice and violence of 
the people, he was driven out” into baniſh- 


y 
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ment, that the Romans might quickly have 

cauſe to repent of it ; and that all mankind 

might wiſibly percerve, that they needed his 
iitance, and longed for his return, Thus 

tike Achilles, having left his Tmprecations 

on the Citizens, he weat into baniſhmeat ; 

ſo that neither appearihg, or making de- 
fence,he was condemned in the ſum of Fif- 

teen thouſand Aﬀes, which reduced to Sil- 

vet makes a thouſand five hundred Drach- 

ma's ; for an Aﬀe was a little piece of Mo- 

ney, ten of which in Braſs made a Penny. 
"There is not a Rowan but does beljeve that and ir; 
immediately upon the Prayers of Camillus, concomr- 
a ſudden Judgment followed at the heels; ;;;, © 
and that he received a ſufficient revenge for 

the unjuftice done unto him ; which though 

we cannot think was pleaſant, bur rather 

| Ate and bitter to him, - yet itwas very 


emarkable, and noiſed over the whole 
World:For ſuch vengeance fell upon theCi- 
ty.of Rome, and ſuch diſmal times ſucceed- 
ed, asdrew along with them all manner 
of dangers and deaths, accompanied witli 
diſgrace and infamy : Whether or no it fell 
out by chance or fortune, or it be the Of- 
fice of ſome God not to ſee injured Vertue: 
go unrevenged. 'The firft token that ſeem- 
ed to threaten ſome miſchief to enſue, was 
the death of the Cenſor in the Month of 
Jaly,tor the Romans having a religious reve- 
m } rence 
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rence for the Office of a Cenſor, and e- 
ſteem it a ſacred thing. The ſecond was, 
That juſt before Camilizs went into exile, 
Marcus Cedicius, a Perſon of no great qua- 
lity nor of the'rank of Senators, but eſteem- 
ed a ſober and creditable man, reported to 
the Military Tribunes a thing worthy their 
conſideration. That going along the Night 
before in that Street which is called the 
New Way,and being called by ſome body 
in a huge Voice, he turned about but 
could ſce no body, but heard a Voice big- 
ger than a Man's, which ſaid theſe Words, 
Go, Marcus Cedicius, 4nd early in the morn- 
ing tell the Military Tribunes, that ſuddenly 
they are to expett the Gauls. But the Tri- 
bunes made a mock and ſport with the 
ſtory, anda little after Camillus his buſineſs 


fell out. 


The Gaals are deſcended orig! ll f 

he Gaul g1nauy O 

we ans the Celte, and are reported by reaſon of 
ginal and their yaſt numbers to have lefsthew Coun- 


progreſs. 


try, not able to ſuſtain them all, and to 
have gone 1n ſearch of other places to inha- 
bit. .And being many thouſands of them 
young Men and able to bear Arms;and car- 
rying with them a greater number of Wo- 
men and young, Children, ſome of them 
paſſing the Ripheay Mountains, fell upon 
the Northern Ocean, and poſſeſſed the ut- 
termolt bounds of Exrope; others ſeating 

them- 
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themſelves between the Pyrenean Mountain 
and the Alpes, for a long time lived near 
to the Sexnones and Celtorii, But after- 
wards taſting of the Wine which was then 
firſt brought them out of Tay, they were 
all ſo much taken with the Liquor, and 
tranſported with the unuſul delight, that 
ſnatching up their Arms, and taking their 
Parents along with them, they marched di- 
rectly tothe Alpes to find out that Coun- 
try which yeilded ſuch Fruit, eſteeming all 
others barren and unpleaſant. He that firſt 
brought Wine among them, and was the 
chiet inſtigator to. draw them into Zaty, 
| 15 aid to be one A4rron a Tuſcan, a Man of ,,.c- -.. 
* noble extrattion, by nature not evil, but frumen- 
happened to be ih thoſe untoward.Circum- {4. # 
ftances : He was Guardian to an Orphan, ;;.*6217 
one of the richeſt of thatCountry,and much ines Italy, 
admired for his beauty, his name Lacumo; 
from his Childhood he had been bred up 
with Arron in his Family, and now grown 
up, he left. not the Houſe, pretending to 
take great delight in his Converſation ; thus 
for a great while together he ſecretly enjoy- 
ed Arrox's Wife, corrupting and being cor- 
rupted by her. But when they were both fo 
far gone on in their paſſions, that they could 
neither refrain their luſt or conceal it, the 
young Maa ſeiſed the Woman and openly 
carried her away. The Hushand going'to 

Mm 4 Law, 
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Law, and overpower'd in multitude of 
Friends and Money, left his own Country, 
and hearing of rhe ſtate of the Gavls, went 
.to them, and was Conductor of that Ex- 
. pedition into Italy, Ar firſt —_— they 


preſently poſſeſſed themſelves of all that 


. Country which anciently the Tuſcans in- 


habited, reaching from the Alpes to both 
the Seas, as the names themſelves witneſs ; 
tor the North Sea Aaria 1s 1ſo called from 
the Tuſcan City Adria, and that which 


lies on the other ſide to the South is called 


the Tuſcaz Sea.- - All the Country is well 


- planted with Trees, has pleaſant and rich 


Paſture, and well watered with Rivers. It 


had eighteen fair and ſtately Cities, excel- ' 


lently ſeated for Induſtry and Trade, and 
corny” provided for all pleaſures and de- 
lights. The Gals caſting out the Tuſcans, 
ſeated themſelves in them : But theſe things 
were done long before. 

But the Gaz/s atthis time were beſieging 
Clufiam a Taſcan City. Fhe Cluſi2ns ſent 
to the Romans for ſuccour, deſiring them 
to interpoſe with the Barbarians by their 
Letters and Ambaſſadours. There were 
ſent three of the Family of the Fabiz, Per- 
ſons of the greatelt quality, aad moſt ho- 
nourable in the City. The Gaals received 
them courteowlly in reſpe<&t to the name of 


"Rome, and giving over the aſſault which 


Was 
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was then making upon the Walls, came 

to conference with them, where the Am- 
baſſadors asking what injury they had re- 

ceived of the C/uſtans,that they thus invaded 

their City, Brennas, King of the Gauls, frat- oy 
ling made anſwer, The Cluſians do #s inju. Fenn 
ry, in that, not able to till a ſmall parcel of reply to 
ground, they muſt needs poſſeſs a great Ter- the Ro- 
ritory, and will not communicate any part to {we 
145, who are Strangers, many in number, and at the 
poor. In the ſame nature, O Romans, for- Sizze & 
merly the Albanes, Fidenates and Ardeates, 

and now lately the Veiens and Capenates, 

and many of the Feliſces and V olices did you 
injury ; upon whom ye make War if they do 

not yield you part of what they poſſeſs, ye 

make Slaves f them, ye waſte and ſpoil their 
Country and ruine their Cities; neither in ſo 

| doing are ye cruel or unjuſt, but follow that 

moſt ancient of all Laws, which gives the 

things of - the feeble to the ſtrong, beginning 

from God and ending in the Beaſts; for all 

. theſe by nature op ys the flronger to have 
advantage of the weaker : leave off there- 

fore to po the Cluſians whom we beſiege, leſt 

ye teach the Gauls to be good and compaſſio- 

nate to thoſe that are oppreſſed by you. By 

this anſwer the Romans perceived that Brex- 

»us Was not to be treated with, ſo they 

went into Cluſium, and encouraged and 
ſtirr'd up the Inhabitants to make a fally 
with 
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., lily obſerved by all Mankind, that he who 
came an Ambaſſador ſhould a& hoſtility 
againſt him, he drew off his Men, and bid- 


ding: the Cluſiars farewel, led his Army 
diredtly to Rome. But not willing it ſhould 
look as if they took advantage. of that in- 
jury, and were ready to imbrace any ſlight 
occaſion and pretence of quarrel, he ſent a 


Herald to demand the Man in puniſhment, 


and in the mean time marched leiſurely on. 
The Senate being met at Rome, among ma- 
ny others that ſpoke againlt the Fab#, the 
Prieſts called Feciales were the molt violent 
proſecutors, who laying: Religion _ 

the 


\ 
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the Senate, adviſed them that they would 
tay the whole guilt and expiation of the 
> Spralf him that commrred it, and fo 
acquit the reſt. Theſe Feciales, Numa Pom- 
pilius, the mildeſt and juſteſt of Kings, 
conſtituted the Conſervatours of Peace , 
and the Judges and Determiners of all 
Cauſes by which War may juſtifiably be 
made. The Senate referring the whole 
matter tothe People, and the Prieſts there 
- as well as n the Senate pleading againſt Fa- 
bias, the multitude did fo little regard their 
authority, that in ſcorn and contempt of it 


they choſe Fabius and the reit of his Bre- p,viuxcho- 
thren Military Tribunes. The Ganzls hear-/: en Tri- 
the expe: 
ition 4- 
they could make. The places g4inft be 
through which they marched,terrified with _ 


ing this, in great rage would no longer 
dela their march, but haſtned on with all 
the 


their numbers and ſuch dreadful prepara- 
tions of War, and conſidering the ickence 


and fierceneſs of their natures, . began to 


pive their Countries for loſt, not doubting 
ut their Cities would quickly follow ; bur 
contrary to expeQation they did no injury 


as they paſſed, or drove any _ from 


the Fields, and when they went by any 
City they cried. out, That they were going to 
Rome; that the Romans only were their 
Ezxemaies, and that they took all others for 
their Friends, Thus whilſt the Barbarians 

were 
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wete haſtening. withall ſpeed, the Mie 

Tribunes brought the Romans into the Field 

to be ready to engage them, being not in 

feriour to the Gauls in number ( for they 

wereno leſs than Forty thouſand Foot) but 

| moſt of them raw Soldiers, and ſuch as had 

Neg/e# of never handled a Weapon before ; beſides 

dures and they had neglefted to conſult the Gods, as 

multipli- they ought and uſed to-do upon all difficul- 

city of Of ties, eſpecially War, but ran on. without 


ficers ex- 


eremel] ſtaying for Prieſt or Sacrifice. No leſs did 
prejudici- the multitude of Commanders diſtract and 
4 70 *> confound their proceedings ; for before up- 
affairs. On lefs occaſions they choſe a ſingle Perſon 
called Didator , being ſenſible of what 
great importance it is in times of danger, 
to have the Soldiers united under one Ge- 
neral, who had abſolute and unaccouhttable 
power 1n his hands. Add to all, that the 
remembrance of Camillus his caſe was. no 
{mall hindrance to their affairs; it being 
grown a dangerous thing to command 
without humouring and courting the. Sol- 
diers. In this wes. a they left the City, 
and encamped by the River Alia about E- 
leven Miles from Roze, and-not far from 
the place where 1t falleth into the Tber, 
where the Gas/s coming upon them, and 
they ſhamefully engaging without Order or 
Dilcipline, were miferably defeated. 'Fhe 
lett Wing was memadiareh driven into the 
| River, 
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River, and there utterly deſtroyed : the 
Right had leſs damage, by FR the 
ſhock, and from the low grounds getting to 
the tops of Hills, from whence many of them 
afterwards dropp'd into the City; the reſt,as 
many as eſcaped (the Enemy being weary 
of the {laughter) ſtole by night to Vert, gi- 
_ Rome tor gone, and all that was 1n it 
for loſt, This Battel was fought about the 
Summer Solſtice, the Moon being at tull, 
the very ſame day in which formerly hap- 
pened that ſad misfortune .to the Fabzz, 
when three hundred of that name and Fa- 
mily wereat one time cut off by the T/- 
cans, But from this ſecond loſs and defear, 
the day got the name of A/lenſis, from the 
River Alia, and ſtill retaineth it. But con- —_—_— 
cerningynlucky days, whether we ſhould ,,,.., «. 
eſteem any ſuch or no, or whether Hera- lating to 
clitus did well in upbraiding Heſi:d for di- fb tr", 
| ſtinguiſhing them 1ato fortunate and unfor- ,;,;,cu/ar 
' tunate, as one ignorant that the- nature of 49. 
_—_ day is the ſame, I have diſcourſed 1n 
another place ; but upon occaſion of this 
preſent ſubje&, I think it will not be amiſs 
to annex a few examples relating to this 
matter. On the fitth of Juze the Bzotians 
happened to get*two ſignal Viftories, the 
one about Lewttra, the other at Geraſtus, 
about three hundred years before, when 
they overcame Lattamyas and the Theſſali- 

| 485, 
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ans, and aſſerted the liberty of Greece, A- 
gain, on the ſixth of Auguſt the Perſians 
were worfted by the Grecians at Mara- 
thon ; on the third at Platee, as alſo at My- 


cale; on the twenty fifth at Arbelzs, The 


Athenians about the full Moon in Auguſt 
got a Sea-Vitory about Naxss under the 
Condu&@ of Chabrias ; about the twentieth 
at Salamin, as we have ſhewn in our Book 
of Days. April was very unfortunate to 
the Barbarians, for in that Month Alexan- 
der overcame Darins his General at Grani- 
cum, and the Carthaginians on the twenty 
ſeventh were beaten by Timaleon about S:- 
cily, on which ſame Day and Month Troy 
ſeems to have been taken, as Ephorus, Cat- 
liſthenes, Damaſtes and Phylarchus have re- 
lated. On the other hand, the Month Faty 
was not very lucky to the Greciars; for 
on the ſeventh day of the ſame 'they were 
defeated by Antipater, at the Battel in Cra- 
z20n, and utterly ruin'd ; and before thatin 
Cheronea they were defeated by Philip, and 
on the very ſame Day,ſfame Month,and fame 
Year, they that went with Archidamus into 
Italy were there cut off by the Barbarians, 
The Carthaginians alſo obſerve the twenty 
ſeventh of the ſame Month, as bringing 
with it the moſt and greateſt of their loſſes: 
I am not iggorant that about the Feaſt of 
Myſteries, Thebes was deftroyed by Alex- 
pode | anaer ; 
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anader, and after that, upon the ſame twen- 
tieth of Auzxſt, on which day they cele- 
brate the Myſteries of Bacchus, the Athent- 
ans received a Garriſon of the Macedoni- 
ans; on theelf-ſame day the Romans loſt 
their” Camp under Spio, by the Cimbri- 
* axs, and under the condutt of Laucullus 0- 
vercame the Armenians and Tigranes. King 
Attalus and Pompey died both on their birth 
days. TI could reckon up ſeveral that have 
had variety of fortune on the fame day. 
This day called 4/enſis is one of the unfor- 
runate ones to the Romans, and for its ſake 
other two in every Month, Fear and Su- 
perſtition, as the cuſtom of it is more, and 
more encreaſing. But I have diſcourſed 
this more accurately in my Book of Roman 


Cauſes. | 


' Andnow after the Battel, had the Gauls The Gauls 


immediatcly purſued thoſe that fled, there imprudene 


manag ers 
of therrVi- 


tory. 


had been no remedy but Rome mult have 
wholly been ruined, and all thoſe who re- 
mained in'itutterly deſtroyed, ſuch was the 
terrour that thoſe who eſcaped the Battel, 
had ſtruck into the City at their return, 
and ſo-great afterwards was the diſtraQtion 
and confuſion. * But the Gals not imagi- 
ning their Vitary to be ſo conſiderable, 
and overtaken with the preſent joy, fell to 
teaſting and dividing the Spoil, by which 
means they gave leiſure to thoſe who _ 
Þ-. 4 bY 6-4 or 
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for leaying the City, to make their eſcape, 

and to thoſe that remained to provide and 
prepare for their coming. For they who 
reſolved to ſtay at Rome, quitting the reſt 

of the City, betook themſelves tq the Capi- 

zol, which they fortified with ſtrong Ram- 

piers and Mounds, andall forts of Shags and * 

Darts, in order to hold out a Siege. But 

their firſt and principal care was of their 

Holy Things, moſt of which thgy convey- 

The bal, £d into the Capitol. But as for the conle- 
F:re pre- Crated Fire, the Veſtal Virgins took it up 
rtf and fled away wath it, as hkewue with 0- 
ether Holy Relicks. Some write that they 
preſerved nothing but that ever-/zving Fire 

which Nama had ordained to be worſhipped 

as the Principle of all things ; for Fire is the 

moſt active thing in nature, and all genera- 

tion 1s motion or at leaſt with motion, all 

other parts of matter without warmth le 
fuggiſh and dead, and craye the influence 

of heat as their Soul, which when it comes; 

upon them, they preſently fall to doing or 

Why inl;- ſuffering ſomething : Wherefore Nume, a 
ered by Man,very curious in ſuch things, and for 
Num his wiſdom thought to converie, with the 
Muſes, did conſecrate Fire, and ordained it 

to be kept ever burning, in reſemblance 

of that eternal Power whiclr preſerveth and 

atteth all things. Other ſay, that that Fire 

was the ſame they burned before the Sacri- 
gten2iegng Aces, 
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fices, and was no other than what the 
Greeks call Purifying Fire, but that there 
were other things hid in the moſt ſecret 
part of the Temple, which were kept from 
the view of all except thoſe Virgins which 
they calls Veitals. The moſt common opi- 
nion was, that the Image of Pas brought 
into Italy by Afineas, was laid up there ; 
others fay, that the Samothracian Gods lay 
there; telling a ſtory, How that Darannus 
carried them to Troy, and when he had 


built that City, Dedicated them there; that 


after Troy was taken, Axeas ſtole them a- 
way and kept them till his coming into 
Ttaly. But they who pretend to under- 
ſtand more of theſe things, affirm, that 
there are two Barrels, not of any great 
ſize, one of which ſtands openand has no- 
thing in it, the other full and ſealed up; 
Bur that neither of them is to be ſeen bur 
by the moſt Holy Virgins. Others think 
that they who "A this are deceived, be- 
cauſe the Virgins put moſt of their hoty 
things into two Barrels, and hid them un- 
der-ground in the Temple of Quirizws, and 
that from hence that place to this day bears 
the ſirname of Barrels. However it be, 
taking the choiceſt and moſt venerable 
things oy had, they fled away with them, 
ſhaping their courſe _— the River-ſide, 
where Lucius Albinus, a fimple Citizen of 

Na Rome, 
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Rome, who among others was making his 
eſcape, overtook them, having, his Wife, 
Children and Goods in a Cart, who ſeeing 
the Virgins lugging along in their Arms the 
Holy Relicks ot the Gods in a w_ and 


weary condition, he cauſed his Wite and 
Children to deſcend, and taking, out his 
Goods, put the Virgins in the Cart, that 
they might make their eſcape to ſome of. 
the Grecian Cities. This extraordinary de- 
votion of Albinus, and reſpect to the Gods 


 2n ſuchan m_—_— of time, and extremity 


of his own affairs, is ſo remarkable, as de- 
{erves not to be paſſed over in ſilence. But 
the Prieſts that belonged to other Gods, 
and the moſt ancient ot the Senators, ſuch 
as had run through many Conſulſhips and 
Triumphs, could not endure to think of 
leaving the City ; but putting on their ho- 
ly Veltures and Robes of State, and Fabzur 
the High Prieſt pertorming the Office, 
they made their Prayers to the Gods, and, 
devoting themſelves as it were for their 
Country, fate themſelves down in Ivory 
Chairs in the Market-place, and 1n that 

{ture expected the uttermolt of what ſhould 
tollow. On the third day after the Battel, 
Brennuas appeared with his Army at the Ci- 
ty, and fhnding the Gates to ſtand wide 0- 
pen, and no Guards upon the Walls, he firlt 


egan to fuſpect it was ſome deſign or ſtra- 
tagem, 
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tagem , never dreaming that the Romans 
were in ſo low and forſaken a condition. 


But when he found it to be fo indeed, he Brennus 
entred at the Collize Gate, and took Rome = 


in the Three hundred and ſixtieth year, or a 
little more, after it was built, it it be likely 
that an exaQt account of thole times has 
been preſerved, when there 1s ſo much con- 
fuſion and diſpute in things ot a later date. 
The report of the City's being taken pre- 
ſently flew into Greece, though in different 
and uncertain rumours; for Her clides of 
Pontns,who lived not long after theſe times, 
in his Book of the Soul, relates that a cer- 
tain report came from- the Weſt, that an 
Army. proceeding from the Hyperboreans , 
had taken a Greek City called Rome, ſeat- 
ed ſomewhere upon the Great Ocean, But 
I do not wonder that ſuch a fabulous and 
bumbaſt Author as Heraclides ſhould foiſt 
igto the truth of the ſtory ſuch high-flown 
words as Hyperborean and Ocean. Ariſtotle 


the Philoſopher __ to have heard an 
1 


ext account of the taking of the City by 
the Gau/s, but he calls him that recovered 


it Lacins, but Camillus his firname was not 


Licins but Marcus; but this is ſpoken by 
voy of conjecture. Brennus having taken 


poſſeſſion of the City, ſet a ſtrong Guard 


about the Capitol, and going himſelf to 
view the City, when he came into the 
Nn 2 Market- 
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Market-place,he was ſtruck with an armaze- 
ment at the ſight of ſo many men ſitting in 
that order and filence, obſerving that they 
neither roſe at his coming, or ſo much as ' 
changed colour or countenance, but with- 
out fear or concern leaned upon theirStaves, 
and in that ſullen majeſty fate looking one 
upon the other. The Gazls for a great 
while ſtood wondring at the object, being 
ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs of it , not 
daring ſo much as to approach or touch 
them, taking them for an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. But when one, bolder than the reſt, 


oo ems + — Aa _—_ walk ca ————— — — 


| drew near to M;. Papirias, and putting forth 


his hand , gently touched his Chin, and 
ſtroked his long Beard, Papirivs with his 


j 
[ | Tie Ro- Staff ſtruck him on the Head and broke it; 


man Sena-at, Which the Barbarian enraged, drew out 
eors bar- 5; Sword and flew him ; this was the in- 


| | barouſly 


murther. troduction to the ſlaughter, for the reſt bf 
ed by the his fellows following his example, ſet upon 


ih Gauls- them all and killed them, and continuing 


their rage, diſpatched all that came in their 
way : in this tury they went on to the ſack- 
ing and pillaging the Houſes, for many 
days together lugging and carrying away. 
Afterwards they burnt them down to the 


| AND s _ and demoliſh'd them, being incen- 
_ ed at thoſe who kept the Capitol, becauſe 
- -. they would not yield to ſummons, or hear- 


ken to a ſurrender, but on the contrary 
| from 
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from their Walls and Rampiers galled the 
Beſiegers with their Slings and Darts. This 
provoked them to deftroy the whole City, 
and put to the Sword all that came to their 
hands, Young and Old, Men, Women and 
Children. And now the Siege of the' Capitol 
having laſted a good while,the Gauls began 
to be 1n want of Proviſion, wherefore divi- 


ding their Forces,part of them ſtay'd with 
the King at the Siege, the re(t went to to- 


rage the Country,deſtroying theTownsand ' 


Villages where they came ; but not all to- 
gether in a Body,but in different Squadrons 
and Parties ; and to ſuch a confidence had 
ſucceſs raiſed them, that they careleſly ram- 
bled about without the leaſt fear or appre- 
henfion of danger. But the greateſt and 
beſt ordered Body of their Forces went to 
the City of Ardea where Camillus then 10- 
journed, having ever ſince his ——_ Rome 
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Camullys 
ſtudious of 


ſupporting 


{equeitred himfelf from all buſineſs, and he dect- 
taken to a private life : but now he began 3 fate 


to rouſe up himſelf and caſt about, not how { 


Country». 


to avoid or eſcape rhe Enemy, but to find 
out an opportunity how to be revenged of 
them. And perceiving that the Ardeans 
wanted notMen,but rather Heart and Cou- 
rape, _ the unskiltul management 
of their Officers, at firſt he began to deal 
with the young Men, flinging out words 
among, them, That they ought not to aſcribe 
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the'misfortune of the Romans 0 the courage 
of their Enemy , or attribate the tfſes they 
ſuſtained by raſh counj*!, to the condutt of thoſe 
who brought nothirg with them to conquer, but 
were only an evidence of the power af For- 
tune: That it was a brave thing even with 
danger to repel a foreign and barbarous War, 
whoſe end is couquermng was like Fire to lay 
waſte and deſlroy. But if they would be cou- 
ragious and reſolute, he was ready to put an 
opportunity into their hands to gain aVidtory 
without hazard at all, When he found the 

yeung Men embraced the thing, he went 
to the chief Officers and Governours of the 
City, and having perſwaded them allo, he 
multered all that could bear Arms, and 
drew them up within the Walls, that they 
might not be perceived by the Enemy who 
was near; who having ſcoured the Coun- 
try, and returned heavy laden with booty, 
lay encamped in the Plains in a careleſs and 
negligent poſture: ſo that the night coming 
upon them who had been diſordered with 
Wine, there was a great ſilence through all 
the Camp. Which when Camillas under- 
jtood by his Spies, he drew out the Arde- 
ans, and 1n the dead of the night, paſſing 
in ſilence thoſe grounds that lay between, 


His Vieto- he made himfſelt maſter of the Works, and 


xy over the 
Gauls at 
Ardea. 


then commanding his Trumpets to ſound, 
and his Men to ſhout and hollow, he ſtruck 
{uch 
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ſuch terrour into them, that even they who 

took the Aiarum could hardly recover their 

Senſes. Some were ſo over charged with 

Wine, that all the noiſe of the Afailants 

could not awaken them: A tew, whom 

fear made ſober, getting into ſome order, 
3 


for a while reſiſted, and ſo died with their 
Weapons in their hands, But the greateſt 
part of them, buried in Wine and Sleep, 
were {urprized without their Arms, and di- 
{patched : But as many of them as, by the 
adyantage of the night, got out ot the 
Camp, were the next day found ſcattered 
abroad and wandering in the Fields, and 
were prick*d up by the Horſe that purſued 
them. The Fame of this Attion preſently 
flew through the neighbouring Cities, and 
{tirred up the Youth of all parts to come 
and join themſelves with him. But none 
were ſo much concerned as thoſe Romans 
who eſcaped in the-Battel of Alia, and 
were now at, /e:z, thus lamenting with 
themſelves; O Heavens, what a Commander 
has Providence bereaved Rome of, to hox 
aour Ardea with his Aftions ! - And that Ci- 
ty, which brought P cen and nurſed fo great 
a Man, is loſt and gone; and we deſtitute of 
a Leader, and living within ſtrange Walls, 
ſit idle, and fee Ttaly ruin'd before our eyes. 
Come, let us, ſend to the Ardeans to have 
b1ck our General, orelſe, with Weapons in our 


N IN 4 hands, 
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hands , let us go thither to him; for he is 


no longer a baniſh'd Man, nor we Citizens, 
having no Country but what is in the pof= 


ſeſſion of the Enemy. They all agreed upon 


the matter, and fent to Camilizs, to de- 
fire him to take the Command ; but he 
anſwered, that he would -not, until they 
that were in the Capitol ſhould legally 
chuſe him; for he eſteemed them, as long 
as they were in being, to be his Country: 
that if they ſhould command him,he would 


readily obey; but againſt their conſents, 


would intermeddle with nathing. When 


this anſwer was returned, they admired 
the modeſty and temper of Camillus, but 
they could not tell how to find a Meſſenger 
to carry theſe things to the Capitol; and 
what was more it ſeemed altogether im- 
poſſible for any one to get 'them, whilſt 
the Enemy was in full poſſeſſion of the Ci- 
ty. But among the young men, there was 
one Pontius Cominins, of indifferent birth, 
but ambitious of honour ; this Man proffe- 
red himſelf to run the hazard, but he took 
no Letters with him to :thoſe in the Capt- 
tol, leſt that being intercepted, the Enemy 
might learn the intentions of Camillas. But 
putting on a poor Garment, and carrying 
Corks under it, the greateſt part ot the 
way he boldly travelled by day, and came 


to the City when it was dark ; The i - 
| | [7 4 
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hecould not paſs, by reaſon it was guarded 

by the Barbarians; fo that raking his 
loaths, which were neither many nor 


| heavy, and binding 'them,about- his head, - 


he laid his' . body upon the Corks, and 
ſwimming, on them, got over to the City. 
And avoided thoſe Quartets where he per- 
ceived the .Enemy was awake, which he 
gueſſed at by the lights end noiſe, he went 
to: the Carmentale Gate, where, there was 
greateſt ſilence, and where the Hill of the 
Capitol is ſteepeſt, and riſes with 'craggy 
and broken Stones. By-+this way he got 
up, though with much difficulty, by rea- 
ſon of the abruptneſs of the pailage, and 
preſented himſelf to the Guards, taluting 
them, and telling them his name; he was 
taken in, and carried to the Commanders. 
Anda Senate being immediately called, he 
related to them in order the Vidtor of Ca- 
mills, which they had not heard of before, 
and told them the proceedings of the Sol- 
diers, adviſing them to confirm the Com- 
mand to Camitlus, as in whoſe condu& 
alone the whole Army abroad relied. Ha- 
ving heard and conſulted of the matter, the 


Senate declared Camillus Ditator, and A 
ſent back Poztius the fame way that he njaueer. 
came; who, with the ſame ſucceſs that 


tie came, got through the Enemy, with- 
out being diſcovered, and delivered to the 


F Romass 
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Romans, the Election of the Senate, whor 
receiv'd it with great acclamations of joy ; 
and Camillus coming to them, found twen- 
ty thouſand of them ready in Arms ; with 
which Forces, and thoſe Confederates he 
brought along with him, which were more 
in number, he prepared to ſet upon the E- 
nemy... : h | 

But at Rome ſome of the Barbarians pal- 
ſing by chance that way by which Pontius 
by night had got into the Capitol, uu in. 
ſeveral places the, print of his feet and hands, 
as he caught and clamhered, and the Moſs 


_ that grew co the Rock tore off and buoken, 


and reported it to the King; who coming 
in perſon and viewing it, Gor the preſent 
ſaid nothing. But in the Evening, pickin 

out ſome of the 'Gauls as were nimbleſt Þ 
body, and by living in rhe Mountains were 
accuſtomed to climb, he thus ſpake unto 
them. The Enemy themſelves La ſhown 
us 4 way how to come at them, which we 
knew not of before ; and have taught us, that 
it is not jo difficult. and inepofſible, but that 
Men may overcome it. Jt would be a preat 
ſhame for us who Command, having 6-l 
well, to fail in the end; and to give over 4 
place as impregnable, . when the Enemy him- 
felf chalks as out the way by which it may be 
taken; for the ſame place where it was 
ealie for 012 Man to get up, it will not be 

| : 


hard 
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hard for many, one after . 4n0ther , 24), when 
many ſball undertake it , their mutual affi- 
ance of ' one another will be 4 great addition 
of ſtrength and firmneſs. Rewards and Ho- 
NOUY'S hal be beſtowed ow every Man accord- 
ing as he ſhall _—_ bimſelf in the attion. 
When the King had thus ſpoken, the Gau!ls 
chearfully.undertook to perform it, and in 
the dead of the Night,a good party ofthem 
. together, with greartlilence began roclimb 
the Rock , catching hold of the craggy 
Stones, and drawing, their Bodies into-the 
broken places, which though hard and un- 
toward 19 it felf, yet upon trial prov*d not 
half ſo-:difficult as they had expettedit. So 
that the foremoſt of them having gained 
the top of all, and put themſelves into or- 
der, they were net far from ſurprizing the 
Out-works, - and maſtering the Watch , 
who were faſt afleep, for neither Man nor 
Dog perceived their coming. But there, 
were ſacred Geele kept near the Temple of [drm 
uno, Which at other times were plentiful- # he ſa- 
y fed, but at this time , by rea'on that ©*4*%%. 
Cora and all other Proviſions were grown arrempes 
ſtrait, their allowance was ſhortned, and 9» w- 
they themſelves in a poor and lean condi- ©? 
tion, This Creature 1s by narure of quick 
ſence, and apprehenſive of the leaſt noiſe; 
lo that being beſides watchful through 
hunger, and reſtleſs, they immediately dil- 
covered 


They are 
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covered the coming of the Gazls; fo that 
running up and down, with their noiſe and 


_ cackling,they raiſed the whole Camp. The 


Barbarians on the other fide perceiving 
themſelves diſcavered, no longer endea- 
voured to conceal their attempt, but with 
great ſhouting and violence ſet themſelves 
to the aſſault. The Romaxs every one in 
haſte ſnatching up the next Weapon that 
came to hand, did what they could on this 
ſudden occaſion. Marlias, a Man of Con- 
ſular Dignity, of ſtrong Body and ſtout 
Heart, was the firſt that made head againſt 
them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 
my at once, with his Sword cut off the 
right Arm of one juſt as he was lifting up 
his Poleax to ſtrike,- and running his Tar- 
get full in the Pace of the other, tumbled 


* him headlong down the ſteep Rock; then 


mounting the Ramplier, and there ſtanding 
with others that came running to his aſſ- 
ſtance, he drove down the reſt of them, 
there having not many got up ; and thoſe 
that had, doing nothing brave or gallant. 
The Romans having thus eſcaped this dan- 
ger, early in the Morning took the Captain 
of the Watchand flung him down the Rock 
upon the head of their Enemies; and to 
Manlias tor his victory they voted a reward 
which carried more honour than advantage 
with it, which was, that they —— tO 
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him as much as every man had for his daily 
allowance,which was half a pound of Bread, . 
and about half a pint of Wine. Hence- 
forward the affairs of the Gau/s were daily 
ina worſe and worſe condition; they wan- 
ted Proviſions, being kept in from forra- 
ging through fear _ of Camillas; beſides , 
that ſickneſs came upon them, occaſioned 
by the number of Carcaſſes that lay unbu- 
ried in heaps. Moreover , being lodged 4 canea- 
among the Ruines, the Aſhes, which were 879 we- 
2; eep, blown about with the wind, ,,,, te 
and mingled with the ſoultry heat, cauſed Gaubs. 
a dry arid peſtilent Air, which drawn in, 
infected their Bodies. 'But the chief cauſe 
' was the change of their natural Climate, 
coming out of ſhady and hilly Countries, 
which afforded pleaſant retirements and 
{ſhelter from the heat, to lodge in low and 
champion Grounds, naturally unhealthful 
in the Autumn ,Seaſan. Another thing 
which broke their Spirits, was the length . 
and tediouſneſs of the Siege (for they had 
now fate ſeven Months before the Capitol) 
inſfomuch, that there was vaſt deſolation 
among them ; and the number of the dead 
rown ſo great, that the living ſcarce ſut- 
ced to bury them. Neither were — 
any thing better with the Beſieged, for ta- 
mine encreaſed upon them ; and not know- 
ing What Camilles did, they remained = a 
langu:ſh- 
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languiſhing and deſponding condition 
for 1t was impoſſible to ſend any to him, 
the City was ſo narrowly guarded by the 
Through Barbarians, Things being 1n this fad con- 
che egual dition on both ſides, it came to paſs that a 
bork faes, motion of treaty was made by ſome of the 
z treaty i; Fore-guards as they happened to diſcourſe 
azreedto. with one another, which being embraced 
by the better ſort, Sulpicizs , Tribune of 
the Romans, came to parle with Brexnas ; 
where itwas agreed, that the Romans we 
ing downa thouſand weight of Gold, the 
Gauls upon the receipt of it ſhould immedi- 
ately quit the.City and Territories, The 
agreement being confirmed by oath on both 
fides, and the Gold brought torth, the 
Gaals uſed falſe dealing in the hs, ca, 
hrit privily,afterwards openly, pulling back 
the balance and violently turning, it , at 
which the Romans being moved, and com- 
plaining, Brenzus in a ſcoffing and infult- 
mg manner pulPd off his Sword and Belt, 
and threw them both into the Scales; and 
when S{picius asked , what that meant, 


What ſhould it mean (ſays he) bone to 


» 


the conquered ? Which afterwards becYW&'z 
proverbial Saying. As for the Romans, 
tome were ſo incenſed, that they were for 
taking their Gold back again,and returning, 
and with reſolution to endure the uttermolt 
extremities of the Siege, Others were for 

paſſing 
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paſſing by and diſſembling a petty injury, 
and not to account that the indignity of 
the thing lay in paying more than was 
due, but the paying any thing atall; which 
ſtood not with their honour to have done, 
had not the neceſſity of the times made 
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them yield unto it. 'Whilſt this difference camillus 
was amongſt themſelves, and with the ſu7prizes 
Gauls, Camillus was at the Gates, and ha- the City. 


ving learned what had paſſed, he command- 
ed the body of his Forces to follow {lowly 
after tym in good order, and himſelf, with 
the eſt of his men haftning on, went 
preſently to the Romans, Where all gi- 
ving way to him, and receiving him as 
their ſole Magiſtrate, with profound filence 
and order, he took the Gold out of the 
Scales, and delivered it to his Officers, and 
commanded the Gauls to take their Weights 
and Scales and depart, ſaying, that i was 
cuſtomary with the Romans to aeliver their 
Country with Iron, not with Gold. And 
when Brexnus began to rage and ſay, that 
he had injury done him 1n breaking, the 
Contrat; Camillas anſwered, that it was 


- 


_ newer legally made, and the yay of 
noWÞrce or obligation at all; for that him- 


ſelf being declared Dictator, and there be- 
ing no other Magiſtrate by Law ; that he 
had contratted with thoſe who had ne 
power to do it: But now they might uſe 
their 
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ther own diſcretion, for he was come as 
abſolute Lord by Law, to grant pardon to 
iuch as ſhould ask it, or inflict puniſhment 
on thoſe who had been Authors of theſe 
diſturbances, if they did not repent. At 
this Brexnus flew out into rage , and it 
came to a preſent quarrel ; both ſides draw- 
ing their Swords, and vigorouſly afſaulting 
each other, being mixed in contuſion toge- 
ther, as could not otherwiſe be amongſt 
the ruines of Houſes and narrow Lanes, 
and ſuch places where it was impoſÞtble to 
draw up in any order. But Brennus pre- 
{ently recollecting himſelf, called off his 
Men, and with the loſs of a few only, 
brought them to their Camp; and riſing 
Brennus 12 the night with all his Forces, left the Ct- 
ſecretly ty, and going on about eight mile, encam- 
mn d he Gabinian way. As ſoon as 
4, ped upon the ay 0 
from day appeared Camillas came up with him 
_ ,, excellently provided, and his Soldiers full 
def.areq Of courage and confidence, and there en- 
by Camil- gaging with him in a ſharp Fight, and 
lus. which laſted.a long while, he overthrew 
his Army with great {langhter, and took 
their Camp. Ot thoſe that fled, ſome were 
preſently cut off by the Purſuers ; others, 
of whom was the greatelt number, being 
ſcattered here and there, the People of the 
Villages and neighbouring Cities came run- 


mng out and ditpatched them. "Thus Rome 
Was 
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was ſtrangely taken, and more ſtrangely re- 
covered ; -having been ſeven whole months 
in the paſſeſon of the Barbarians, who en- 

rered her about the fifteenth day of Juh, 
_ and were driven out about the fourteenth 
of February tollowing. Camilias Trims 
phed, as he deſerved, having ſaved his 
Countrey that was loſt; and brought the 
City back again to it ſelf. For they that 
had lived abroad , together with their 
Wives and Children, accompanied him in 
his Triumph, and they who had been ſhut 
up in the Capitol, and were reduc'd almoſt 
tothe point of perifhing with hunger, went 
out to meet him, embracing each other, 
and weeping tor joy; and through the exceſs 
of the preſent pleaſure, ſcarce believing 
the truth of their deliverance. But when 
the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Gods ap- 
peared, bearing thoſe facred Relicks, which 
in their flighc they had either hid there, or 
conveyed away with them, and now opent- 
ly ſhewed that they were preſerved, it 
yielded a molt joytul and defirable ſpe- 
tacle to the Citizens who took it, as if 
with them the Gods themſelves were again 
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returned unto Roe. Alter Camillns had eqs 
lacrificed to the Gods, and purged rhe Ci- by what 
ty, the Prieſts leading the Proceſſion, and 74ce450 
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pertorming, the cultomary Ceremonies, hem Trm- 


reltored the prefcnt Cemples, and erected pe. 
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2 new one to the God, called the Speaker 
or Caller, chuſling the very ſame place in 
which that voice from Heaven came by 


night to Marcus Sedicius , foretelling the | 
coming of the Barbarian Army. It was a {| 
buſineſs of great difficulty, and an exceed- | 


ing hard task, angidit ſo much Rubbiſh, 
to diſcover and ſet out the conſecrated pla. 
ces; but by the unwearied diligence of Ca- 
illus, and the inceſſant labour of the 
Prieſts, it was at laſt accompliſhed. But 
when the buſineſs came to the rebuilding 
the City, which was wholly demoliſhed, 
an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the Multi 
tude, and a backwardneſs to the work, as 
thoſe who wanted all neceſſary materials, 
and had more need of ſome refreſhment 
and relt from their labours, than to toil 
and wear out themſelves already broken 


both in body and fortunes. Thus by let 


ture they turned their thoughts again to- 
wards //ez, a City ready built, and excel- 


lently provided of all things; which gave 


occal(ion to many who ſought to be popu- 


lar, by following and nouriſhing the hu- 


mour, to raiſe new tumults, . and many fe 
ditious words were flung out againſt Camil- 


He is ma- {its ;, that out of ambition and ſelt-glory he 


begnicd , 
4148 Wh;v. 


with-held them trom a City fit to receive Þ 


them, forcing them to live in the mid{t of 


Ruines, aud to raiſe ſuch a pile of Rubbiſh, 
that 
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that he might be eſteemed not the chief 
Magiſtrate only and General of Rowe, but 
(ſetting Romulus afide) the Founder allo. 
The Senate therefore, fearing a Sedition, 
would not ſuffer Cami/lus, though deſirous, 
to lay down his Authority withia the year, 
though no other Dictator had ever held ir 
above ſix months. 

Beſides, they endeavoured by kind per- Th per- 
fwaſions and familiar Addreſſes to appeaſe /#4/9s &f 
' and ſweeten their minds and chear wp their *** —_ 
Spirits. Sometimes they would lead them ceſifu/ t- 
to the Monuments and Tombs of their An- {be re” 
ceſtors, often calling to their cemem- ;#;12(57» 
brance the ſacred Oratories and holy Pla- 
ces which Romulus and Nama, or any other 
of their Kings had conſecrated and lett unto Hh 
them; but amongſt the chief of their holy 
Relicks, they ſct before them that treſh and 
raw Head, which was tound in laying the 
foundation of the Capitol, as a place de- 
ſtin'd by fate to be the Head of all [aly- 

What a ſhame would it be to them, by tor- 
faking the City, to loſe and extinguiſh that 
holy Fire, which ſince the War was re-kin- 
dled by the Veltal Vrgins, to fce the City 
It ſelf either inhabited by Foreigners and 
Strangers, or left a wild Paſture tor Catrel 
to graze on ? Such reaſons as theſe, mixt 
with Complaints and Intreaties, they uf&d 
with the People ; ſometimes in private, t.- 
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king them ſingly one by one ; and ſome- 
times in their Sablick Aflemblies. Bat ſtill 
they were afreſh aſſaulted by the out-cries 
of the Multitude, proteſting and bewailing 
their preſent wants and inability : beſeech- 
ing them, that ſeeing they were juſt met 
together, as from a Shipwreck, naked and 
deſtitute, they would not conſtrain them 
to patch up the pieces of a ruin*d and ſhat- 
tered City, when they had another at hand, 
ready built and prepared. Camzllws thought 
good to refer it to the Senate; and he him- 
{elf diſcourſed Jargely and earneſtly in be- 
half of his Country, as likewiſe did many 
others. Atlaſt, calling to Lucius Lucretins, 
whoſe place was fhrit to ſpeak, he comman- 
ded him to give his ſentence, and the reſt 
A remar-4aS they tollowed in order. Silence being 


kable in- made, and Lacretizs juit about to begin, 
france of fy chance a Captain without, paſſing by ' 


the ancli- = 
nation of the Senate-Houſe, and leading his Compa- 


tbe Ro- ny of the Day-guard, called out with a loud 
DR voice to the Enfign-bearer, to fay and fix 
his Standard . for that was the beſt place 0 
ffay in. This voice coming in that nick of 
time, was taken as a direction what was to 
be done ; fo that Lzcretivzs embracing the 
Omen, and adoring the Gods, gave his 


ſentence tor ſtaying, as likewiſe did all the 


reſt that tollowed. Even among the com- 
' mon people it wrought a wonderful chavge 
0» 
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of affettion, every one hearVning and en- 
couraging his Neighbour, and ſetting him- 

ſelf chearfully to the work ; proceeding 

not in any regular lines or proportions, but 

every one pitching upon that plot of ground 

which came next to hand, or beſt pleaſed 

his fancy ; by which haite and hurry in Rome 
building, they raiſed the City with nar- 9/4*< 
row = intricate Lanes, and Houſes hud- ” es 
dled together one upon the back of ano- 

ther: For it is ſaid, that within the com- 

paſs of the year, the whole City was raiſed 

up anew, both in its publick Walls, and pri- 

vate Buildings. Burt the perſons appointed 

by Camillus to recover and ſet out the con- , 
ſecrated places in that great confuſion of all 
things, ſearching about the Palatzum, and 
coming to that place which 1s called Mars's 

Cloſe, 1t happened, that whilſt they were 
clearing the place, and carrying away the 
rubbiſh, they lit upon Romulzs his magick 

Staff buried under great and deep heaps of 

Aſhes. This Staft 1s crooked at one end, 

and is called Liturs, They make uſe of 

this Liruus in quartering out the Regions of 

the Heavens, when they are upon that 

ſort of divination which 1s made by the 

flight of Birds ; which Romalus himfelf 

allo made uſe of, bcing molt excellently 
Skilled in Augury. 
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But when he diſappeared from among 


Mep, the Prieſts took the Staff, and kept 


it as other holy things, not to be touched 
or defiled. Now when they found that 
whereas all other things were conſumed, 
this Staff was not 1n the leaſt periſhed by 
the flames, they began to conceive joyful 
hopes concerning Roe, that this token did 


portend the everlaſting ſafety and proſperi- 


ty of it. 
The Ro- And now they had ſcarce got a breathing 
_ time from their troubles, but a new War 
{mie im. COMES upon them, the Aqur, Yolſci and 
vaded by Latins all at once invade their Territories, 
_ *qu,and the Tuſcans befiege Sutrium a confede- 

olici, La- = ag 

tins a4 Tate City of the Romans. The Military 
Tuſcans, T'ribunes, who commanded the Army, and 
were encamped about the Hill Martius, be- 
ing cloſely beſieged by the Latins, and the 
Camp in danger to be loſt, ſend to Rome, 
and Camillus 1s third time chofen Dictator, 
About this War there are two different re- 
Jations ; I ſhall begin with the fabulous : 
They fay that the Latins (whether out of 
pretence, or real deſign to re-unite the an- 
cient blood of both Nations) ſhould ſend 
to defire of the Romans ſome of their tree 
Maids 1n Marriage. That the Romazxs bc- 
1ngat a loſs what to determine, for on one 
hand they dreaded a War, having ſcarce 
tettled and recovered themſelves, on = 
othcr 
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other {ide they ſuſpetted that this asking 

of Wives was in plain terms nothing elle 

but to gain Hoſtages, though he covered 

it over with the ſpecious name of marriage 

and all:ance)acertain Handmaid, by namex,,,,,., 

Tutula, or as ſomecall her, Phzlotis, ſhould ftratagem 
rſwade the: Magiſtrates to ſend with her -_ 

ome of the moſt youthful and beautiful « wha 

Damſels in the garb and dreſs of noblg Vir- 

gins, and leavethe reſt to her care and ma- 

nagement; that the Magiſtrates conſenting 

ſhould chuſe out as many as ſhe thought ne- 

ceſſary for her purpoſe, and adorning them 

with Gold and rich Clothes, deliver them to 

the Latins, who encamped nigh the City : 

That at night thereſt fhould ſteal away x & 

Enemies Swords, but Tautuls or Philotis 

(which you pleaſe) getting to the top of a 

wild Fig-tree,and ſpreading out a thickGar- 

ment behind her, ſhould hold out a 'Torch 

towards Rome, which was the ſignal agreed 

on between her and the Commanders, none 

other of the Citizens perceiving it, which 

was the reaſon that the iſſuing out of the 

Soldiers was tumultuous, the Officers puſh- N 

Ing their Men on, and they calling upon | 

one anothers names, and ſcarce able to 

bring themfelves into any\ order , That 

ſetting upon the Enemies Works, who et- 

ther were aſleep or expetted no ſuch mat- 

ter,they ſhould take the Camp and deſtroy 
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moſt of them; and that this was done in 
the Nones of Jaly, which was then called 
Quintilis, and that the Feait that 1s then 
obſerved, is in remembrance of this action; 
tor firſt running out of the City in great 
crouds, they pronounce aloud the molt fa- 
miliar and uſual names, as Cairs, Marecns, 
Lacias, and the like, imitating thereby that 
calling to one another when they iſſued 
out 'in ſuch haſte, In the next place the 
Maid Servants richly adorned, run about 
playing and jeſting upon all they meet, 
and amongſt trhemiclves uſe a kind of skir- 
miſhing, to ſhew they helped in theconflit 
againſt the Latins, In the time of their 
tcaſting they fit ſhaded over with Boyghs 
of wild Fig-tree, and the day they call Vo- 
#e Capratine, as ſome think trom that wild 
Fig-tree on which the Maiden held out her 
Torch; tor the Romars call a wild F19-rrec 
Caprificus. Others reier moſt of what is 
ſaid or done at this Feaſt, to that accident 
of Romulus; for on this day without the 
Gate he vaniihed out of ſight,” a ſudden 
darknefs,together with tempelt overcloud- 
ing him (fome think 1t an Eclipſe of the 
Sun) and for this reaſon the day was cal- 
None Ca- Iced None Capratine, tor they call a Goat 
Larne P Capra: and Romnlus diſappeared at a place 
ſled. called Palnus Capre, or Goat Marſh, whilſt 
he was holding there an afſembly, as in his 

| Life 
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Life it is written, But the general ſtream 
of Writers preter the other account of this 
. War, which they thus relate. Camillus be- 
ing the third time choſen Dictator, and. 
learning that the Army under theTribunes 
was belieged by the Latins and Volſces, he 
was conſtrained to arm, not only the 
Youth, but even ſuch as Age exempted 
from ſervice; and taking a large compaſs 
round the Mountain Martius, undiſcove- 
red by the Enemy, he lodged his Army on 
their back, and then by many fires gave 
notice of their arrival. The beſieged encou- 
raged herewith, prepared to tall on and 
join bactel; but the Latins and Volſces, 
tearing their Enemy on both ſides, drew 
themſelves within their Works, which they 
fortified with many Trees laid crols-wile 
and drove into the ground, and fo round 
their Camp drew a wall of Wood ; relol- 
ving to wait for more ſupplies from home, 
aud expect the affiſtance of the Tſcans 
their Confederates: Camillus perceiving, 4n em- 
their drift, and fearing to be reduced to "**, &x- 

ample of a 
the ſame ſtraits he had brought them to, p-yenr 
namely, . to be beſieged himlelt, reſolved wr 
to loſe no time ; and tinding their Rampier gow 
was all of Timber, and obſerving that a 
{trong wind conſtantly at Sun-riling blew 
oft from the Mountains, after having pre- 
pared much combuſtable ſtuff, about oak 
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of day he drew forth his Forces ; ſome of 
which he commanded to take their Darts, 
and with noife and ſhouting aſfault the E- 
nemy on the other quarter, whilſt he with 
thoſe that were to fling the Fire, went to 
that ſide of the Enemies Camp on which 
the wind lay directly, and there waited his 
opportunity. When the skirmiſh was be- 
un, and the Sun riſen, and a violent Wind 
Fel down from the Mountains, he gave the 
ſignal onſet ; and pouring in an infinite 
quantity of fiery matter, he filled all their 
Rampier with it, ſo that the flame bein 
fed with cloſe Timber and wooden Pall:- 
ſadoes, it went on and diſperſed it ſelf into 
all Quarters. 'The Latizs having nothing 
ready to keep it off or extinguiſhing it, the 
Camp being almoſt full of Fire, were redu- 
ced to a very ſmall compaſs, and at laſt for- 
ced by neceſſity to fall into their Enemies 
hand, who ſtood before the Works ready 
armed and prepared to receive them; of 
theſe a very few eſcaped, but thoſe that 
ſtaid in the Camp were all conſumed by 
the Fire, until ſuch time the Romans, to 
gain tho Pillage, extinguiſhed it. Theſe 
things performed , Camillas, leaving his 
Son Lucias in the Camp to guard the 


He redu- Priſoners and ſecure the Booty , paſſed 
ee: the A- into his Enemies Country, where having 


taken the City of the ques, and w_— 
| 2 ones 
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the PYolſces to obedience, he immediately 
led his Army to Sutrium (having not heard 
what had befallen the Swurr/ans ) making 
haſte to aſſiſt them, as if they were {till in 
danger, and beſieged by the —_— But 
they had already ſurrendred their City to 
their Enemies: and being deſtitute ot all 
things, with their Garments only about 
them, they met Camillus on the way, lead- 
ing their Wives and Children, and be- 
wailing their misfortune. Camillas him- 
ſelf was {truck with the object, and per- 
ceiving the Romans to weep, and grievoully 
reſent their caſe, (the Smwtriavs hanging 
on them ) reſolved not to deter — 
but that very day to lead his Army to S4- 
triuam, Conjetturing that the Enemy ha- 
ving juſt taken a rich and plentiful City, 
and not left an Enemy within it, nor ex- 
peCting any from without, he ſhould find 
them wallowing 1n all riot and luxury, 0- 
pen and unguarded. Neither did his opini- 


aty 


utrium 


on fail him, for he not only paſſed through 7**6&», 


up to their very Gates, and polleſſed him- 
felt of the Walls, there wasnot a Man left 
to guard them, but every one was ſcattered 
about from Houſe to Houſe, drinking and 
making merry; nay, when at laſt they 
did perceive that the Enemy had ſeifed the 
City, they were ſo overcharged with _ 

alc 


- : . by C 
their Country without diſcovgry, but came es 
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and Wine, that few wereable ſo much as 

to endeavour an eſcape; but in the moſt 

ſhameful poſture either waited for their 

death within doors, or if they were able to 

carry themſelves, ſubmitted to the will of 

the Conqueror. Thus the City of the 

Sutrians was twice taken in one day ; and 

it came to paſs, that they who were in peſ- 

ſeſſion loſt it, and they who had loſt their 

poſſeſſion gained it again by the means of 

Camillus; tor all which ations he received 

a triumph, which brought him no leſs Ho- 

nour and Reputation than the former ; 

for thoſe very Citizens, who before moſt 

envied and detratted from him, aſcribing 

the reſt of his ſucceſſes to a certain hit of 

fortune rather than ſteddy virtue, were 

compelled by theſe laſt atsof his,to allow 

Se#&m the whole honour to the great abilites and 
jag & induſtry of the Man. 

Marcus Of all his Adverſaries and enviers of his 

on c—_ Marcus Manlius was the moſt conli- 

means a derable; he who gave the firit repulſe to 

pires to the Gauls, and drove them out that night 

che Go- they ſet upon the Capitol, for which he 

mom was ſurnamed Capitolinus, This Man af- 

fecting the firſt place in the Common- 

wealth, and not able by the nobleſt ways 

to out-do Camzllass Reputation, took the 

triteand uſual methods of Tyranny, name- 

ly, to gain the multitude, eſpecially ſuch 

as 
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as were in debt; ſome he would defend 
againſt their Creditors and plead their 
Cauſes, others reſcue by force and not ſuf= » 
fer the Law to proceed againſt them, inſo- 
much that in a ſhort time he had gotten * 
oreat numbers of indigent people about 
him ; who making tumults and uproars in 
the Courts, ſtruck great terrour into the 
principal Citizens. After that Quinte Ca- 
pitolinus, who was made DiQtator to exa- 
mine into theſe diſorders, had committed 
Marlins to priſon, the people immediately 
changed their apparel, a thing never done 
but 1n great and publick calamities. The 
Senate fearing ſome tumult, ordered him to 
be releaſed, who ſet at liberty was never 
the better; but rather more inſolent 1n his 
practices, filling the whole City with his 
FaCtion and Sedition. Whereforethey choſe Circum- 
Camillss again Military Tribune, and aj 
day being ſet for Marlins to anſwer to his times ex- 
charge, the proſpet of the place was a 7emey- 

; I" Þ : : prejudici- 
great hindrance to his acculers ; for the ve-*,7,.;. 
ry place where Marlins by night fought execurion 
with the Gauls over-look*d the Court from & F#/«c- 
the Capitol, fo that ſtretching forth his 
hands that way, and weeping, he called to 
their remembrance his palt _ railing 
compaſſion in all that beheld him. Info- 
much that the Judges were at a loſs what 
to do, and ſeveral times forced to gy” 

the 


$34 
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the Trial, not willing to acquit him of the 
crime, proved by manifeſt circumſtances, 
and yet unable to execute the Law, that 
noble ation of his being always in their 
eyes by reaſon of the place. Camillus con- 
{idering this, removed the Judgment-Seat 
out of the Gate to the Petel/ize Grove, from 
whence there is no proſpect of the Capitol. 
Here his accuſer went on with his charge, 
and the Judges _ now at liberty to 
conſider of his late practices, he received a 
juſt recompence and reward of his wicked 
ations; for being carried to the Capitol he 
was flung headlong from the Rock, having 
the ſame place witneſs of his greateſt glory, 
and monument of his moſt untortunateegd. 
The Romans beſides razed his Houſe, and 
built there a Temple to the Goddeſs they 
call Mozeta ; ordaining for the future that 
none of the Patrician Order ſhould ever 
dwell in the Capital Mount. 

And now Camillus being called to the 


ehough un-ſixth Tribuncſhip, deſired to be excuſed, as 


willing, 


choſen the 
fixth time 


being aged, and perhaps not unjealous of 
the malice of Fortune, and thoſe unlucky 


Tribune, changes which uſually attend great and 


proſperous attions. But the molt apparent 
pretence was the weakneſs of his Body, for 
he happened at that time to be. fick, but 
the people would admit of no excuſes, but 


crying that tliey wanted not his ſtrength 
for 
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for Horſe or for Foot-ſervice, but only his 
counſel and condu&t, they conſtrained him 
to undertake the command, and with one 
of his fellow Tribunes to lead the Army 
immediately againſt the Enemy. Theſe 
were the Preneſtines and YVolſces, who with 
great Forces waſted the Countries of the 
Roman Contederates. Having march'd out 
his Army, he fate down and encamped near 
the Enemy, meaning himſelf to draw out 
the War in length, or if there ſhould be 
neceſſity or occaſion of fighting, in the 
mean time to ſtrengthen his Body for it. 
But Lucius his Collegue, carried away with 
the deſire of Glory, was not to be held 
in, but impatient to give Battel, inflamed 
with the ſame eagerneſs the Captains and 
Colonels of the Army; fo that Camillus 
fearing he might ſeem out of envy to rob 
the young men of the glory' of a notable 
Exploit, gave way, though unwillingly, 
7 that he ſhould draw out the Forces, whilſt 

himſelf by reaſon of weakneſs, ftaid be- 

hind witha few in the Camp. Lacivs en- |. . 
gaging raſhly and headily was ſoon diſcoin- mconſides 
ited, when Camzflus perceiving the Romans rate en 
to give ground and fly, he .could not con-SBOmem 
tain himſelf, but leaping from his Bed, with 2; camit- 
thoſe ſervants and retinue he had about him, ws. 
ran to meet them at the Gares of the Camp; 


and making his way through them that 
fled 
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fled, he drove furiouſly to oppoſe the pur- 
ſuers ; infomuch that thoſe who were got 
within the Camp preſently turned back 
and followed him, and thoſe that came fly- 


- ing from without, made head again, and 


Prudence 
814 4 Com- 
manader 
preferable 
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gathered about hum, exhorting one another 
not to forſake their General. Thus the E- 
nemy for that time was ſtopp*d in his pur- 
ſuit. But the next day Camillys drawing 
out his Forces and joining Battel with them, 
overthrew them by main force, and follow- 
ing cloſe upon them that®fled, he entered 
pell mell with them 1nto their Camp, and 
took it, ſlaying the greatelt part of them. 
Afterwards having heard that the City S«- 
trium was taken by the Tuſcans, and the 
Inhabitants all Romans, put to the Sword, 
the main body of his Forces, and heavieſt 
arm*d, he ſent home to Rowe, and taking 


with him the lighteſt and beſt appointed 


Souldiers, - he. ſet ſuddenly upon the Tuf- 
cas, Who were in the poſſeſhon of* the 
City, and having maſtered them, ſome 
he drove out, others he ſlew, and fo return- 
ing to Rome with great Spoils, he gave a 
ſignal evidence, that in point of Wiſdom 
they were chiefly to be preferred, who.not 
miflrutins the weakneſs and age of a Com- 
manderendued with Courage and Conduct, 
had rather choſen him who was Sickly, and 
delirous to be exculed, than younger = 

who 
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who were forward and ambitious to com- 
mand. Wherefore when the revolt of the 
Tuſculanes was reported, they gave Cam!- 
ls the charge of reducing them,chuſing one 
of his five Collegues to go with him. And 
now when every one ns put in earneſlt- 
ly for the place, contrary to the expectation 
of all, he paſt by the reſl, and choſe Lucius 
Furius, the very fame man, who againſt the 
judgment of Camillzs, by raſhly hazarding 
a Battel, had brought things to a dangerous 
and almoſt deſperate condition ; willing, as 
it ſhould ſeem, to hide and diſſemble that 
miſcarriage, and divert_the ſhame. The 
Tuſcalanes hearing of Camillus his coming a- The Tu. 
gainſt them, ſought cunningly to turn off culanes , 
the ſuſpicion of their revolt. 'Their Fields, as me þ he 
1n times of higheſt peace, were full of Plow- mulation. 
men and Shepherds; their Gates ſ{tood wide 
open, and rheir Children went publickly to 
xhool ; as for the People, fuch as were 
Tradeſmen, he tound them in their Shops 
bulied about their ſeveral employments;and 
the better ſort ofCitizens walking 1n the pub- 
lick places in thtir ufual Gowns and Forma- 
ities: The Magiſtrates very diligentand of1- 
clous 1n running about and providing Quar- 
ters tor the Roxas, as it they {tood in fear 
of no danger, and as though they had com- 
mitted no fault at all. Which Arts, though 
they could not drive out of Camillus the cer- 
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tain opinion he had of their Treaſon, yet 
wrought in him_a certain compaſſion for 
their repentance, ſo that he commanded 
them to goto the Senate and atone their an- 
er, and himſelf became interceſſour 1n their 
ehalf, infomuch that their City was acquit- 
' ted ofall offences, and admitted-into the 
freedom and privileges of Rome. Theſe were 
the moſt memorable ations of his ſixth 
Tribuneſhip. 
A dewes After theſe things Licinnias Stolo raiſed a 
zous Fa- great Sedition in the City, by which the 
—rongy pgs fell to diſſent.on with the Senate,ear- 
beaded ty neſtly contending that of two Conſuls one 
Licinnius ſhould be choſen out of the Commons, and 
Stole. not both out of the Nobility. Tribunes of the 
people were choſen, but the multitude violent- 
ly oppoſed the eleCtions of Conſuls; things 
x hs. h this diſſention running into greater 
diſorder, Camillus was the fourth time crea- 
ted Ditator by the Senate, fore againſt the 
will of the People ; neither was he himſelf 
very forward to accept it,as being unwilling 
to oppoſe his Authority againſt thoſe, who1n 
many and great conflicts, had repoſed ſingu- 
lar truſt and confidence in him, and with 
whom he had done more things in milt 
Afﬀairs, than ever he had tranſacted wit 
the Nobility in civil:that now he was pitch'd 
upon out of envy, that prevailing he might 
ſuppreſs rhe people; or tailing, be ſuppreſi 
himſelt. 
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- himſelf, However, to provide as good a re- 
medy as he could for the preſent ; know- 
ing the da on which the Tribanes of the 
opteimtended to prefer the Law,at the fame 
time he proclaimed a general muſter, and 
called the people from the Market-place into 
the Field,t mp neg eo ſet heavy finesupon 
ſuch as ſhould'not readily obey. On the 0- 
ther fide, the Tribunes of the people oppoſed 
themſelves to his threars, ſolemnly proteſt- 
ing to fine him in 50000 Drachma's of Sil- 
ver, if he perſiſted to hinder the people in 
giving their ſuffrages for the Law. Where- 
re, either that he feared another baniſh- 
ment or condemnation, as not agreeable'to 
his age,and misbecoming thoſe great actions 
he had performed, or Hadin himſelf not 
able to ſtem the current of the Multitude, cmitos 
which ran with a ſtrong and irrefiſtable «ner +44 
force,for the preſent he betook himſelf to his a 
Houſe, and afterwards for ſome days toge- /izns the 
ther pretended indiſpoſition of body, laid Di#aror- 
down his Dictatorſhip, and the Senate crea-/*?- 
ted another DiCtator ; who' chuſing Solo, 
leader of this Sedition, to be General of horſe 
ſuffered that Law to take place, which was 
moſt grievous to the Nobility, namely, that 
no perſon whatſoever ſhould poſſeſs above 
5oo Acres of Land, Stoloexceedingly tri- 
umphed in the conqueſt he had eo a till 
fot long after, he was found himſelf to poſ- 
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ſes more than he allowed unto others, and 
ſo ſuffered the penalties of his ownLaw.And. 


now the contention about ele&ion of Con- 
ſuls coming on(which of all other dflentions 
was the ſharpeſt, and from its firſt begin- 


ning had adminiſtred moſt matter of divi- 


ſion between the Senate and the people) 
certain intelligence arrives that the Gauls 
again proceeding from the Adriatick Sea, 
marched diretly towards Rome, and upon 
the very heels of the report manifeſt ats of 
hoſtility are related: that the Country 
x xo which they marched was aſl wa» 
ſted, and ſuch as by flight could not make 
their eſcape to Rowe, werediſperſed and ſcat- 
tered among the Mountains. The terrour of 
this War quieted the Sedition, ſo that the 


Nobility conferring with the Commons,and. 


both joining Councils, unanimouſly choſe 
Camillus the fifth time Diator , who, 
though very ancient, as not wanting much 
of fourſcore years, yet conſidering the dan- 
ger and neceſſity of his Country, did not 
as before, pretend ſickneſs or other excuſe, 
but readily undertook the charge, and liſted 
his Soldiers: And knowing, that the force 
of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their Swords, 
with which they laid about them in a rude 
and unskiltul manner, hacking and hewing 
the Head and Shoulders; he cauſed iron 
Murrions to be made tor molt of his Men, 


{moorhing 
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ſmoothing and poliſhing the outſide, that 
the Enemies Swords lighting upon them 
might either ſlide off, or be broken; and 
round about their Shiglds he drew a little 
rim of Braſs, the Wood it ſelf being not 


ſufficient to bear off the blows. Beſides, , 


he taught his Soldiers in cloſe ingaging, 
to uſe long Javelins or punching Staves, 
which holding under their Enemies Swords 
would receive the force and violence of 
them. When the Gau!s drew nigh about 
the River Aznten, dragging a heavy Camp 
after them, and loaden with infinite Spoil, 
Camillus drew forth his Forces, and plante4 
himſelf upona Hill of eafie aſcent,and which 
had many hollow places in it, to the end 
that the greateſt part of his Army might 
be concealed, and thoſe few which appeared 
might be thought through fear to have be- 
taken themſelves to thoſe upper Grounds. 
And the more to encreaſe this opinion in 
them, he ſuffered them without any dittur- 
bance to ſpoil and pillage even to his very 
Trenches, keeping himſelf quiet within his 
Works, which were well fortified on all 
lides : At laſt, perceiving that part of the 
Enemy were ſcattered about the Country 
a torraging, and having, advice that thoſe 
that were in the Camp did nothing day and 
night bur drink and revel, in the night- 
ume he drew forth his lighteſt-armed Men 
| Pp 3 apd 
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and ſent them before to obſerve and wat 
the Enemy, and to be ready to hinder them 
from drawing into order, and to vex and 
diſcompoſe them when they ſhould firſt 
iſſue out of their Trenches ; and early in 
the morning, he brought dowa his main 

" Body, and ſet them in battel-array in the 
lower grounds, being a numerous and cou- 
rageous Army ; whereas the Barbarians had 
taken them for an inconſiderable and fear- 

The Gauls ful party. The firſt thing that ahated the 

ypon two pride and courage of the Gals, was, that 


+ they were to fight when they leaſt expett- ' 


eart- | . : 
ved, <edit,and that their Enemies had the honour 


of being aggreſſours. In the next place, 
the light-armed men falling upon them be- 
fore they could get into their uſual qrder, 
or range themſelves in their proper ſqua- 
drons, did ſo force and preſs upon them, that 
they were obliged to tight contuſedly and 
at random without any diſcipline at all, 
But at laſt, when Camillzs brought: on his 
heavy-armed Legions, the Barbarians with 
their Swords drawn, went vigorouſly to 
engage them ; but the Romans oppoling 
with their Javelins, and receiving the force 
of their blows on that part of their Shield 
which was well guarded with ſteel, they 
turned the edge of their Weapons, being 
made of a ſoft and ull-tempered metal, 1in- 


ſomuch that their Swords immediately bent 
in 
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nc through and through, and grown 


their 'Swords, which they ſo well uſed, 
(that in a little time great ſlaughter was 
| made in the foremoſt ranks, and the reſt 
|of them fled, diſperſing themſelves all over 


| jt ore Country ; for as for the Hills 


d_ upper Gfounds, Camiliz: had beftore- 


d poſſeſſed hinaſelf of them, and they 


'knew 1t would' not be difficult for the Ene- 
my to take theirCamp, ſeeing through con- 
/hdence of victory they had left it unguard- 
\ ed, They lay this Fight was thirteen years 
after; the ſacking of Rome, and that from 
| { henceforward the Romans took Courage, 

and laid afide thoſe diſmal Apprehenfions 
| they had conceived of the Barbarians;think- 
| ing now that their firſt defeat was rather 
the effeCt of ſickneſs, and the ſtrange con- 
| Currence of evil chances, than rhe [teddy 
courage or true force of their Enemy. And 
| indeed this fear had been formerly io great 
Pp 4 thar 
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i that they-made a Law, That Prieſts ſhould 
| be excuſed from. war-like ſervice, unleſs 'in 


an Invaſion from the Gauis, This was the 
laſt military Action that ever Camille per- 
tormed;; for-as for the City of the Velitrani, 
' 15 was but a by acceſſion to this Victory, 
1} it being ſurrendred unto. him without any 
lh reſiitance, But the greateſt: contention in 
civil Aﬀairs, and the hardeſt to'be 'mana- 
1 ged againft the People, was ſtill remain- 
| ing; forthey returning home full of Vi- 
ctory and Succeſs, violently inſiſted,” con- 
trary to the ancient Cuſtom, to. have one 
1 of the Conſuls choſen out of their own 
" Body. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed ut, 
fn and would not ſuffer Cayillus to lay. down 
his Diftatorſhip, thinking that under the 
ſhelter of his great name and authority they 
ſhould be better able to contend. for- the 
| _, ... *powerof the Nobility. When Camilis was 
"hs wage: -itting upon the Tribunal, diſpatching pub- 
f their ruds IiCk affairs, an Officer ſent by the Tribune: 
| deport- : of the People, commanded him to riſe and 
| 
| 


-_ ſn _ _ _ 4 A 


14:1 mene ft 0+ » . . . M ' 
'L - ard Ca follow him, laying his hand upon him, as 


millus. . . ready to ſeiſe, and carry him away; - up- 
- on which ſuch a noiſe and tumult tollowed 


inthe Aſſembly, thelike was never heard 
; of before; fome that were about Camillu 
r thruſting the People from the Bench, and 
7 the Multitude below calling out to pull 
* him down: Being at aloſs what to doin 


this 
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this exigent of affairs; yer he laid not down 
his authority,- but taking the Senatours: a- 
long' with hm, he went to the Senate- 
Houſe; but before he entred, he beſaught 
the Gods that they would bring thoſe Trou- 
bles to a happy conclufion, - folemnly vow- 
ing, when the-Tumult 'was-ended, ro build 
a Temple:to Concord. ' A'great conteſt as 
riſing 18 the Senate, by teaſon' of contra- 
ry Opinions; -at laſt 'the moſt moderate 
and agreeable to the People prevailed; 
which yielded, that of two Conſuls, one ol 
them ſhould be choſen of the Commonalty. 
When the DiQator had proclaimed this 
determination of the Senate to the People, 
'they were immediately (as it could not 0- 
therwaſe.beJ.pleaſed. and.recanciled. with 
the Senate; and for Camillus, they accom- 
panied him home, with all the expreſſions 
and acclamations of joy ;, and the next day 
being,- afſenbled - togethet ; they voted a 
Temple of Coxcord to be built according to 


are called La:ins, they added one day 
more, making them four Feſtivals in all; 
and forthe preſent they ordained that the 
whole People of Rome ſhould Sacrifice with 


.Gavlands on their heads. In the election of 


Conſuls held by Camillus, M. Emilins Was 
choſen of the Nobility, and Licius Sextrus 
the 


The Tem- 
: GH 0! ple ofCon- 
Camilizs his vow, facing the Aſſembly and cord wy, 


Market-place; and to thoſe Feaſts which of eee 
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the firſt of the Commonalty ; and this was 
the. laſt of all Camillass Aftions. In the 
year following a peſtilential ſickneſs infeQ- 
ed Rome, which beſides an infinite number 
of the common fort, ſwept away moſt of 
the tes, among whom was Camil- 
lus. © - hoſe _ —_ be called imma- 
eure, if we conſider reat or grea- 
ter Actions; yet was - pn» Srol_cy 


. than all the reit put together, that then died 


of that Diſtemper. 
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NU A/ar on a time feeing ſome Stran- 4 more! 
gers. at Rome, who were People _ 
* of Quality, carrying up and down 
with them in their Arms 'and Boſoms 
oung Puppy-dogs and 'Monkeys , and 
bugging and making much of them, took 
accalion to ask, whether the Women in 
their Countrey were not'' uſed to bear Chil- 
aren ; by that Prince-like reprimand grave- 
ly reflefting upon ſuch perſons, who ſpend 
and laviſh that affetionand kindneſs, which 
Nature hath implanted in us, upon bruit 
beaſts, which is due and owing to _— 
wn 
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Creatures, thoſe of own kind. Now in- 
aſmuch as-even the Whelps-and Cubs of 
—_ and Apes have a kind of inclination 
to learning and knowledge, and love to 
look about thgm, and to. take notice of 
things,: the Soul of Man hath by Nature a 
higher principle of Reaſonyſo as to find fault 
with thoſe who mike ill uſe of that inclina- 
tion and defire upon: idle diſcourſes and 
ſights that deſerve no regard, while in the 
mean time they careleſly paſs by good and 
profitable things of that ſort.” : | 
For indeed as to the outward- Sex/e, that 
being paſſive 1n receiving the qmprefſion of 
thoſe objeAs that come in its way and 
ſtrike upon it, it is peradventute neceſſary 
for it (the Senſe) to entertain and take notice 


of every thing that appears to it, be it what 


_ + itwil,, uſeful orunuſeful; butevery man, if 
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he will make uſe of his Uzder/tanding, hath 
_ a natural power: to: turn himſelf upon all 
occaſions, and tochange and ſhift with the 
greateſt eaſe to what ſhall ſeem to himſelf 
molt fit. So thatia: Man ought to purſue 
and make after the beſt and choiceſt of eve- 
ry thing, that he way not only imploy his . 
_ contemplation, but have that power allo 

nouriſhed and improved by it, For as that 
Colour is moſt grateful and agreeable to the 
Eye, whoſe lively freſhneſs together with its 


pleaſure and delightfulneſs revives and che» 
\ riſhes 


Vol... of PERICLES. 499; 
riſhes the ſight: ſo a Man ought to apply 
his mind and. reaſoning to ſuch objets and 
notices, as with delight are apt to call it 
forth and allure it to its own proper good 
and peculiar advantage. - on 

Now theſe objects and notices are to be,,, ,,.,, 
met with in thoſe works and performances ry of wir- 
which proceed from YVirtze, which do alſo ous «Hi 
infuſe and beget in the minds of Readers, !;; 
whilſt they converſe with the bare ſtories mulation 
and narratives of them, a kind of emulati- {7 do the 
on and forward chearfulneſs, which may ** 
lead them along and draw them on to an 
imitation. ' Foraſmuch as in other thin 
of another nature there doth not immedi- 
ately follow upon the admiration and liking 
of the thing done any ſtrong deſire of doing - 
the like. Nay many times on the very which 
contrary, when we are pleaſed with the deeb nor 
Work, we ſlight and ſet little by the Work- j27*” # 
man or Artiſt himſelf; as for 1nftance, in gm 
Perfumes and Purple dyes, we are takgn'S%2. 
with the things ; a; well enough, 
but we look but meanly upon Dyers and 
Perfumers, as a ſort of pitiful Tradeſmen 
and Mechanicks. Whereupon it was not 
amiſs ſaid by Arntiſthenes, when people told 
him that one I/zzenias was an excellent Fid- 
ler or Piper; It may be ſo, ſaid he, but he 5 
but 4 wretched paltry Fellow for all that : for 
etherwiſe he would not have been ſo — 
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. ſerves our regard not envy. 


The LIFE Vall: 
Filey ; meaning that he would have found 
ſotris better ba{ineſs to have employ'd him- 


ſelf abour than fidling and piping. And King 


Phztsp'to the ſame purpoſe told his Son Alex- 
euder, who once at a merry meeting had 
ſung vey pleaſingly and with great skill, 
Ave-not' your aſhanied, Son, to fing ſo well? For it 
i emongh for a Ring or Premmce to find leiſure 
's ſing; and he does the 

Muſes no ſmall honbur, whew he pleaſes to be bat 
preſent at ſuch exerciſes end trials of skill, Now 
he who buſies himſelf in mean employs,doth 
but bring that pains hetakes about things of 
little or no uſe, as'an evidence againſt] = 
1- 


ſelf of his negligence andlothful indiſpo 
tion to vertuous and uſeful praftices. Nor 
would any generous and ingenuous young 
man, who ſhould behold the Statue of Ju- 
piter, which ſtands in the City P-/a, defireto 
bea Phidias, or that of Jano in the City Ar- 
gos, to' be a Pohyclete, ( the Workmen of 
thoſe Statues, ) or to be as good a Poet as 
Anucreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, who 
had been delighted in — of their Po- 
ems. For it doth not neceſſarily follow, 
that if a piece of Work pleaſe for its grace- 
fulneſs, therefore he that wrou I it de- 
en it 1s 


that neither do ſuch things profit or advan- - 
rage the beholders, upon the ſight whereof 


there doth not ariſe a zeal which may put 
them 
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them upon imitation, nar an.impulſe or in- 
clination, which may move a delire and raiſe 

an endeavour _— the like. But indeed 

it is Vertue,which doth preſently by the bare 
propoſal of its aQtions ſo diſpoſe men, that - 
they do at once both admure the things done, 
mw deſire to imitate the doers of them. For 4 Compe- 
as to the goods of Fortuxe,we are fond of the 1i/in be. 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment ofthem ; bur as to ,,,z7 
thoſe of Vertwe, we are in love with the pra- Fortune, 
Rice and exerciſe of them: and thoſe weare -_ theſe 
content to receive from others, but theſe we 7 "7 
hag much rather our ſelves to impart and 
communicate to others. For that which is ho- 

neft and vgrtuous, doth by a practical force - 

move men toward it ſelf, doth inftant-- 

ly infuſe into them a ſtrong inclinftion to 

| Prey inclining and influencing the be- 

older, not with imitation, but with the 
Hiſtory of the thing done, exciting and 
ſtirring up his reſolution to do it. 

Wherefore we alſo have thought fit to The regen 
ſp&@d our time 1in pains, and to continue #f *he P«- 
them on in writing of the Lives of Famous **** 
Perſons ; and we have compoſed this Tezth 
Book upon that Subjet, wherein are con- 
tained the Life of Pericles and that of Fabins 
Maximus, (who managed and carried on 
the War againſt Hannibal) men alike, ain 
their other vertues and good parts, fo eſpe- 

. cially intheir mild and upright —_—_ and 
mea- 
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demeanour, and in their being able to bear 
the croſs grain'd humours and fooliſh car- 
riages of their Fellow-Citizens the Com- 
moners, and their Fellow-Rulers, who ſha- 
red with them in the charge of the Govern- 
ment; by which means they became both 
of them very uſeful and ſerviceable to the 
intereſts of their Countries. Whether we 
do takea right aim at our intended purpoſe, 
It is left to the Reader to judge by thoſe 
things he ſhall here find ſet down, 

For as to Perzcles, he was of that Tribe 
or: Ward in Athens called Acamantis, and 
of that Company or Society of people cal- 
led Cholagria, and one of the chuetelt Fa- 
milies and Deſcents of the whole City both 
on his *Father's and Mother's fide, For 
Xanthippas his Father, he who defeated the 
King of Perſia his Lieutenant-Generals in 
the Battel at Mycale, took to Wite Agariſte 
the Niece or Grand-child of Ci/{henes, who 
very. bravely drove out the race of Piſſtr- 
:us, and diffolv'd and deſtroyed their Ty- 
rannical Uſurpation, and moreover made 
a- body of Laws, and ſettled ſuch a model 
of Government as was excellently well tem- 
pered and ſuited for the agreement and 
latety of the People. 

She (his Mother) being near her time tan- 
cied in a Dream that ſhe was brought to bed 
ofa Lion, and withina few days after was 

delivered 
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delivered of Pericles, i in other reſpects as to 
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The LIFE Vol. 
And again in another Play of his called Ne. 
meſis, or The Revenge, he in this manner 
beſpeaks him, | 
Advance thou Jove to entertain thy Gueſts 


And bring thy bleſſed Logger-head to th* F, eaſt, 


And Telecides another of thoſe Poets faith 
in mockery of him, that one while 


Pazzled with nice affairs of State and Town, 
His grout-Head being overſet hangs down. 


And that another while 


Only from that long overgrowing Pate 
There doth ariſe much trouble to the State. 


his called Demi, that is, The People of the 
Borroughs, raking enquiry concerning eve- 
ry one of the Demagogues or Leading-men, 
whom he makes in the Play to comeupF , 
from Hell, as Pericles comes to be named ÞY x; 
laſt, he replies, | tc 


l 
And Expols a third Poet in a Comedy of 
[ 
( 
b 


Why in the Devils name” mongſt all the Dead iſ », 
That lie below, has brought us up the Head? Þ th 


The Maſter that taught him Muſick, + 


molt Authors are agreed was one Do 
(whole 
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(whoſe name they ſay ought to be pro- 
nounced with the firſt {ſyllable ſhort.) 
Though Ariftotle tells us that he was tho- 
roughly practiſed to Muſick with one Py- 
thochides. And as to Damon, it 1s not un- 


likely, that he being a ſhrewd cunning So- - 


phiſter as he was, did our of policy ſhelter 
himſelt under the name and profeſſion of a 
Muſick-maſter, on purpoſe to conceal from 
the vulgar his ſubtilty and skill in State- 
affairs. So that under this pretence he at- 
tended Pericles to inſtruct him in Politicks, 
and to teach him in the myiteries of Govern- 
ment, in the ſame manner as the Anointer 
or Maſter in a Fencing School uſerh to wait 
upon a young Scholar that learns to wreſtle, 
Yet for all that Damon did not ſo eſcape 
publick notice, how he made uſe of his 
Lyre or Harp for a covert and blind of ano- 
ther delign, but that he was baniſhed the 
Country by Oſtraciſm for ten years, as a 
bigotted intermedler in the Government, 
and one that favoured arbitrary power ; 
and by this means gave the Stage occaſion 


to play upon him. As tor inſtance ; P/ato. 


one of thoſe Play-wrights brought in a 
perſon putting the queſtion to him, (under 
the name of Chiron, who had been Achilles 
his Tutor likewiſe in Muſick) in this man- 
ner, : 


(1q 2 Firſt 
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Firſt Theſeech thee, tell me, if thou can : 


Fer, Chiron, thou, they ſay, bred?ſt up the Man, 


meaning Per:cles. 


Morcover Per:c/es did by ſnatches and by 


the by hear ſeveral LeQtures of Zezo Elea- 
tes, who diſcouried and treated of natural 
\ tiloſophy upon the ſame Principles that 
Parmenides d1d ; only he had by exerciſe 
and practice rotten a kind of habit or knack 
of confuting any opinion right or wrong, 
and of baMing people by thwar ting and op- 
poling whatſocver they ſaid, and fo run- 
ning them aground that they did not know 
which way to turn themſelves. And accor- 
dingly T:z20a the Philaſian hath given the 
account of him 1m this pair of Verkes, 


Leno's great force, w tho ſpoke to either part : 
Conf hed all, and Si, fail da ins Art. 


But he that was molt converſant with 
Pericles, and furniihed him molt eſpecially 
with a weight and grandeur of Senſe, and 
4 More grave and fo! lid reſcarch of thoſe Arts 
by winch _ Poputace 1s to be mana- 
ved, and in the main height ned his Spirit, 
ad adv: NCC the majclty and] grace of his 
TH \urcls a0 Acrortme nr, Was Aiinx49 W69 
tlic 
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the Clazomenian:; whom the Men of thofe 
times called by the name of nzs, ors, that 
| is, Mind or Underſtanding, whether in admi- 
ration of his great and extraordinary skill 
and knowledge, as it clearly appeared ro 
be, in the attairs of Nature, or whether it 
| were becauſe that he was rhe firſt of the 
Philoſophers, who'did not commit the Go- 
verament of the World to Fortune or 
Chance, nor to Fatal Neceſſity, as the prin- 
| ciple of that order we find things in; 
but ſet over the confus'd Chaos a pure and 
diſcerning Mid, which might ſeperate 
- proper parts and bring them into or- 
Cr. 


This Man Pericles did extraordinarily 
elteem and admire, and being flPd up to 


597 


H;; ac " 


, 7 
Comp! Yd jr 


the brim with that they call loity way of -nt-. 


ſpeaking and diſcourling as it were on tip- 
toe, he not only was, az we may judge, 
naiter of brave and bold reientments, and 
of ſucha ſtrain ol harunzue as was higit in 
it felt, and tree from the taint of plebeitun 
prate, and lewd knavith butioonry : bur al- 
lo belide that, the very air of his Face and 
compolure of his Countenance grave, and 
not any way moved to laughter, and the 
zentlenels and [(lownels of his pace and gaic, 
and the decent ordering of his Apparel, to 
Tat no accident could diſcumpoſe hun 141 
(Q1q 3 wI 
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the delivery of himſelf, and the even undi- 


ſturbed faſhioning and tuning of his voice, 


and whatever other'the like advantages he 


had, did make wonderful impreſſions even; 
to aſtoniſhment in all Perſons that either: 


ſaw or heard him. 


See but his Patience , and Greatneſs of ; 


red not what he ſaid, he bore it patiently all 
along without returning him one word; 
all this 1n the open Court or the Aſſembly 
of the People, where he was at the ſame 
time ingaged in the proſecution and dif 
patch of ſome weighty urgent affair. In 
the evening he went home in very good 
order, as one unconcerned, this flow 
dogging him at the heels, and petting him 
all theway he went with all the hard words 
and Billinigate language he could rake up. 
As he was ready to go into his Houſe,' it 
being by this time dark, heordered one of 
his Servants to take a light, and to go along 
with the Man and fee him fafe home; 
Which was all the notice he took of him. 
Now Joz the Poet faith, that Pericles his 
converſe and carriage in company was 
haughty and ſurly, inſ0lEnt and full of huff, 


and that he had a great deal of flightingneſs | 


and ſcorn of others, intermixt with his -__ 
al 
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and high thoughts of himſelf; and on the 

other hand he commends Cimor's exat Ci- 

viity, and eafie Compliance, and gentile 

well-faſhioned Behaviour, at every turn, in 

| all his Converſations. Well! but let us 

| leave Zon to himfelf, who ſeems to take it 

for granted, that Vertue hath by all means 

ſomewhat of the Satyrical part in it,as Tra- 

gedy hath : but as for thoſe who miſcalled 

Pericles his Gravity by the name of aa af- 

feted Oftentation and Grandeur of State, 

Zgno adviſed fuch Perſons, that they alſo 

would try to effeft the like garb of Great- 

neſs, inaſmuch as the very. counterfeiting 

and aping of good Qualities doth in time 

by ſtealth procure and beget a kind of e- - 

mulation for thoſe things, and a famuliari- 

ty with them. _. | 
Nor were theſe the only advantages 4rcher | 

which Pericles had of Anaxagoras his ac-;,,"77,., 

quaintance and keeping him company; but equcazion. 

he ſeemed alſo to be advanced by his In- 

{trutions far above all that Superſtition, 

whatever it is, which as to Meteors and 

the like ſtrange Appearances doth with 

irightful Apprehenfions poſſeſs the Minds 

of thoſe, who are ignorant of the true 

cauſes, by which ſuch effeQs are naturally 

produced, and grow almoft mad our of De- 

votion, and are in great agony and diforder 


upon occaſion of theſe givine Prodigies by \ 
Qq 4 reaſon 


zo | Te L.IF.R-. nl 


reaſon of their ignorance and want of $kill 
about them : which ignorance natural rea- 
. ! E . #_ 
ſoa diſcharging and freeing Men from, : 1n- 
ſtcad of a dreadful and unquiet trouble- 
iome Superſtition, works in them a, free and 
gencrous Devotion, together with good 
hopes and kindly a{lurances, 


A Prodigy acre Is a ſtory that on a.time Peri. 
of a Ram cles had brought him from a Country- 
cv oe farm of his a Ram's Head with one Horn, 
and that Lampon a Diviner or Fortune-tel- 
ler, upon fecing the Horn grow {trong and 
The means rm out of the mid(t of the Fore-head,gave 
ing of ie. this for his judgment, that there being at 
that time two potent Factions, Parties or 
Intereſts, in the City, the one of Thucyd:- 
des and the other of Pericles, the Govern- 
ment would come about to that one of 
them, in whoſe Ground or Eltate this to- 
ken or indication of fate had happened: 
But that Anaxagoras, when he had cleft the 

The reaſon .- _ | 
of it. Skull. in {under, ſhew*d to the {tanders by 
that the bramm had not fiJPd upits pan or na- 
tural place, but being ſharp, of an oval h- 
gure, had rolPd it elf together, from all 
parts of the Veſſel which contained it, in a 
point to that place, from whence the root 
of the Horn took its riſe : which was the 
reaſon 1t grew ſingle. And thar for that 
time Anaxagoras Was much admired, - 
100 
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the account he gave' by thoſe who were 
preſent at ' the operation ; and Lampor no 
leſs a little while after; when Thucyaides be- 
ing outed and laid aſide, all affairs of the 
State and Government came intirely 1nto 
Pericles his hands and menage. 
And yet in my opinion it 15 no abſurdiry The cauſe 
to ſay that they were, both in the right, 7:00 
| s | 0a1g8es 
the natural Philoſopher and the Fortune- ,,,1,0h 
teller, the one ſo luckily hitting upon the 2» be heed- 
cauſe of this event, by which it was pro- a 
duced ; 'the other upon the end, for which 
it was deligncd. For it was the buſineſs of 
the oxe to find out and give account, out of 
what it was made, and, in what manner 
and by what means it grewasit did; and 
of the other to forctell .ro what end and 
purpoſe it was fo made, and whatit might 
mean or portend, Now as to thoſe who 
ſay that to find out the cauſe of ſuch pro- 
digious events 1s in effect to deſtroy any 
ſignihcation they may be ſupopſed to have ; 
theſe Men do not take notice, that at the 
ſame time together with divinc Prodigics 
(the tokens of God's pleaſure or diſpleaſure) 
they defeat and render of no uſe thoſe ſigns 
and marks which are contrived by art ; 
tuch as are for inſtance, the claſhings and 
clatterings of Quoits or- Trenchers, and 
the lights of Watch-towers along the Sca- 
fide, and the ſhadows of the Pins of Sun- 
clials ; 
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dials; every of which things is made by 


ſome cauſe and contrivance- to be a ſign of 


ſome other thing. . But theſe are ſubjects 
that peradventure would better befit ſome 
other conſideration than what we are now 


upon. 


His reſem. Now Pericles,being yet but a young Man 


blence of ſtood in great awe of the Peop 
* mightily afraid of giving them any occaſi- 


&, and was 


on of offence : for as much as he appear'd 
in ſhape and feature to be very like the 
Tyrant P:ſiſfratas, and the grave Seniors 
of the Town, who remember'd that Man, 
when they took notice of the ſweetneſs of 
this Man's voice, and the volubility and 
readineſs of his tongue in diſcourſing, were 
ſtruck into amazement at the mere reſem- 
blance of this to- the other. But he conſi- 
dering that he had a very fair Eſtate, and 
was deſcended of a noble Family as any, 
and had ſtore of Friends who bore the 
greateſt ſway, was ſo far from __ to 
theſe advantages, that he apprehended they 
might procure him to be baniſh'd as a dan» 

erous Perſon ; and for this reaſoh he med- 
led not at all with State-affairs, but in the 
ſervices of War he ſhew'd himſelf a brave 
Man, and one who with undaunted cou- 


rage would expoſe himſelf upon all accaſi- 
@Ns. 
But 
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But when Ariſtides was dead, and The- - fp 
miſtocles laid aſide, and Cimon was for the g$,,e. 
moſt part boſe abroad by thoſe expeditions 
he made in foreign Parts out of Greece,then 
did Pericles ſeeing things in this poiture ap- 
ply himſelf to the State, inſtead of rich and 
the few great Men, making choice of ſuch 
matters and cauſes wherein the common 
People and poorer ſort wereconcern'd, and 
ſided with them ; which was a thing ſome- 
what beſide his natural temper, for he was 
not of himſelf given to popularity or mean 
compliances. But, as it is very likely, 
fearing he might by reaſon of thoſe advan- 

es we mention'd fall under a ſuſpicion 
and jealouſy of ng up for Kingſhip or 
Arbitrary power, and ſeeing how C:imor 
courted the Ariftocracy or chief Men of 
the Government,and was —_— beloved 
by all honeſt Men and People of faſhion; 
he took another way, and ſheltered him- 
ſelf among the crowd and herd of the com- 
mon People: By which means he did at 
once both ſecure himſelf and procure an 
intereſt to ſerve him, when time ſhould be, 
againſt Cimon. . 


| And beſides preſently upon his applica- Hi: reſer- 
- tion to State-affairs, he took a quite diffe- ve4ne/s. 
rent courſe from what others and himſelf 
had uſed,asto his order of Life and manage- 

ment 


Vertie 
free and 


open. 
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ment of himſelf. For he was never ſeen 
to walk in any ſtreet or way at Athens, but 
only that which led to the Court or 
Town-hall, where the People afſembled, 
and to the Senate or Parliament Houſe, 
where the Lords fate in Council; and he a- 
voided and left off the invitations of Friends 
to Supper, and all ſuch kind of friendly 
Treatment and neighbourly Acquaintance : 
ſo that in all the time he had to do with 
the Publick, which was not a little, he was 
never known to have gone to any of his 
Friends to a Supper ; only once and that 
was ata Wedding, when his near Kinſman 
Enryptolemas, Iis Siſter's Son, married, he 


ſtaid till the Ceremony of the Drink-offe- 


ring, and then immediately roſe from 'Ta- 
ble and went his way. For theſe friendly 
Meetings and Treats are ſhrewd things to 
ger the upper-hand of an affected greatneſs, 
and are apt to diſcompoſe a ſtarch gravity 
and putt out of countenance; nor can the 
ſolemnity of aMan's reputation be well pre- 
ſerv*d and maintain'd by ordinary converſe 
and familiarity. And yet in that which is 
true and genuine vertue, thoſe things ap- 
pear the faireſt, which are moſt apparent 
and leaſt reſerv'd ; and there is not of good 
and brave Menany thing ſo fit to be admi- 
red by Strangers, as their daily life and con- 
verfation 1s by thoſe of their Family a9 

who 
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who keep them continual company. But 

our Stateſman here to avoid the throng and 

glut of the People, did as it were by inter- 
vals, by ſnatches and fits, come among 
them, not ſpeaking to every buſineſs, nor 

at all times coming into the Aſſembly, but 

(as Critolaus faith the Athenians did with 

the three-oar'd Galley of Sal/amis,) reſer- 
ving himſelf for great things, other mat- 

ters of lefſer importance he difpatch'd by 
Friends or by other Counſellors at the Bar 

of his Acquaintance, And of this number 

we are told Ephialtes made one, he who Ephialtes 
broke up the power of the Areopagites, the 4 Friend 
Council that fat on Mars his Hill, and by ? ** 
that means (according to Plato's expreſſion) 
gave the Citizens a large and racy draught 

of liberty, whichſet the People ſo a-gog, as 

the Play-wrights inform us, that like a 
wild unruly Horſe, that had flung his Ri- 
der, they would be ruled no longer, but 
champed and bit Eubea, and flounced and 
curvetted upon the other Iiles. 


Now Pericles deſigning to ſuit the gra- zj;, gye- 
vity of his life and the greatneſs of hs {pi- #orick or 
rit and ſenſe with a betirting character of "99 3 
ſpeech, he to put that as it were a muſical le 
Initrument in tune, put his 'Futor Anaxa- = 
goras often upon the ſtretch, and by a kind 
of Bow-dy gloſs ſet off thoſe accounts he 

Cave 
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gave of Nature which artificial Rhetorick. 
For having beſide his great natural parts by 
the ſtudy of Nature attained this height of 
underſtanding and ability of turning and 
winding every thing to his own purpoſe 
(to uſe the words of divine P/ato)) and 
drawing whatever might be of advantage 
into the Art of ſpeaking, he got the ſtart 
of all others by much. - 

Upon which account =y/ ſay he had 
the ſirname or nickname of Ohympius given 
him, (the ſame title that Jupiter himſelf was 
called by; ) though ſome are}fo opinion he 
was ſo named for thoſe famous.-works and 
publick buildings, wherewith he adorn'd 
the City, others would have him ſo called 
from the great power he had in publick af- 
fairs whether of War or Peace. Nor is it 
unlikely or abſurd to imagine, that from 
the confluence of thoſe many good quali- 
ties which belonged to the Man himſelf, 
the glory of ſuch a Title might be confer- 
red upon him. However the Comedies of 
the then Maſters of the Stage , who both 
in good earneſt and out of merriment too, 
let fly many ſhrewd words at him,do plain- 
ly ſhew that he got that appellation eſpeci- 
ally upon the account of his being an able 
Speaker, by ſaying that he thunder*d and 
light ned, whea he harangued the People,and 
that hecarrieda dreadful Thunderbolt in his 
Tongue. There 
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There is a ſaying alſo of Thugdides the Thucydi 
Milefian ftands on record, ſpoken by him m——_ 
pleaſantly enough upon Pericles his ſhrewd- him. 
neſs of ſpeech. For Thucydides was a per- 
ſon of great Credit and repute, and 
one who had for a very long time ban- 
died againſt Pericles in the Government. 
Now when Archidamus the King of the 
Lacedemonians asked him,. whether he or 
Pericles were the better Wreſtler, he made 
this anſwer ; When 7, ſaith he, have thrown 
him and given him a fair fall, he by ſtand- 
ing out in the denial, ſaying that he had no 
fal gets the better of me, and perſwades peo- 
ple into a _ of what he ſays whether they 
will or no, though they ſaw the quite con- 
trary. 

OY the truth of it is, that Pericles His care 
himſelf was very wary and careful what f Jet 
and how he was to ſpeak, infomuch that pubiick. 
always whenever he went up to the Tribu- 
nal or into the Pulpit to deliver himſelf, he 
prayed to the Gods, that no one word 
might unawares againſt his will {lip from 
him, which ſhould be misbecoming or un- 
ſuitable to the matter in hand and the occa- 
ſion he was to ſpeak to. 

Indeed he hath left nothing in writing} 7 
behind him, fave only ſome popular De-le $- 
crees or Ordinances. And there are buti%* 
tew in all of his notable Sayings which are 

recorded ; 
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recorded ; as this for one, that he gave or- 
der that they would take away the City 
and Ie of A2i2a {then poſſeſt by the Ene- 
my) as an Eye-fore from the P:zeam, a 
port of Athens; and this tor another , that 
he fancied he ſaw a War coming along to- 
wards them out of Peloponneſas (now cal- 
led the Morea.) Again, when on a time 
Sophocles, who was his Fellow-commiſſho- 
ner in the Generalſhip, was going on board 
with him, and praiſed the beauty of a Boy 
they met within the way to the Ship, Ss- 
phocles, ſaith he, 4 General ought not only to 
have clean hands, but eyes too ; meaning that 
a perſon in ſuch an office and charge ſhould 
not give way even to the temptations of 
fight. * And moreover Steſimbrotus hath 
this paſſage of him, that as he was 1n an 
encomiaſtick Oration ſpeaking of thoſe who 
tell in the battel at Szmos, he ſaid they 
were grown immortal, as the Gods were. 
For, ſaid he, we do not fee them them- 
ſelves, but only by thoſe honours we .pay 
them, and by thoſe good things which they 
do enjoy, we guefs and judge them to be 
immortal. And the very ſame caſe it 1s, 
went he on, with thoſe that dye in the ſcr- 
vice and defence of their Country. 


Now whereas Th-cydides makes ſuch a 
deſcription of Pericles his Ariſtocrarical 
, 219 bo 
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3t9 


government, that it went by the name 9 


a Democracy, but was indeed a govern- 
ment by a ſingle perſon, to wit under the 
condutt and at the pleaſure of one man 
who was chiet ; and many others fay that 
by him the common people was firſt 
w_ on and led along to the ſharing of 
Lands by lot, taken from the Enemy, and 
to the dividing of publick moneys ( tor- 
merly reſerved for the uſes of War) to be 
allowed them for ſeeing of Plays and 
Shows, and to diſtributions of Salaries, by 
which means Doing il] accuſtomed, of a ſo- 
ber, modeſt, thrifty people, that maintain- 
ed themſelves by their own labours, they 
became riotous and debauched through the 
methods of policy then uſed ; let us con(i- 
der the _ of this change 1n the things 
themſelves as to matter of tact. 


For indeed at the firit (as hath been FH: 1104 


ſaid) when he ſet himſelf again(t C:moz's 
great authority, he did careſs the people 
what he wald , and underhand court 
them. Bur finding himſelf come ſhort of 
tis Competitour in wealth and moneys, by 
which advantages the other was inabled to 
take care of the poor, inviting every day 
ſome one or other of the Citizens that was 
mn want to ſupper, and beſtowing cloaths 
on the aged people, and breaking down 
the hedges and incloſures of Grounds, to 
Rr the 
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the intent that all that would might freely 

cather what fruit they pleaſed ; Pericles be. 

ing ſnubb'd and kept under by theſe popu- 
lararts,did by the advice of one Demontdes 

fenſis, turn himſelf to the diſtribution of 

_ = the publick moneys, as Ariſtotle hath told 
{7 the ſtory; and in a ſhort time having de- 
nezs a- coy'd and won the people, partly by thoſe 
—_— moneys allowed far Shows and tor Courts 
P* of Juſtice, and partly by other bribes and 
largeſſes and ſupplies, he made uſe of theſe 

His defizn methods ——__ the Councils of Areopagrs, 
2. of Which he himſelf was no member, as 
cil of Are- having not been choſen by lot, either An- 
oP32u3: nual Magiſtrate, or Guardian of the Laws, 
or King that is Governour of the facred 

Rites, nor Chieftain of the Wars, For of 

old theſe Offices were conferr*d on perſons 

by lot, and they who had acquitted them- 

ſelves well in the diſcharge. of theſe truſts 

were advanced and taken into the Court of 
Areopagus, Whereupon Pericles having got- | 

ten ſo great a power and intereſt with the 
Populace, imbroiled and routed this Coun- 

ci], fo that moſt of thoſe Cauſes and Mat- 

ters which had been uied to be tried there 

were through Ephzialics his aſſiſtance dif- 
charged from the cogniſance of that Court, 

He tro. and Coz was baniſhed by Oftraciſm, upon 
cures CE nretence of his being a tavourer of the La- 
rae” wi cedgzmonians, and a hater of is own pop 
0 
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of Athens, notwithſtanding that he was 
one who came behind none of them all for 
greatneſs of eſtate and nobleneſs of birth, 
and rhat he had won ſeveral tamous and 
ſignal Victories over the Barbarians, and 
with a great deal of moneys and other 
ſpoils of war taken from them had might1- 
ly inriched the City; as in the hiſtory of 
his Life hath been fet down. So vaſt an au- 
thority had Pericles gotten among the 
People. 

The Oft7aciſp:, or baniſhment by Shells. 
I mentioned ( which they us'd in ſuch 
Trials) was limited by Law to ten years, 
during which term the perſon baniſhed was 
not to return. But the Lacedemonians 1n 
the mean time making an inroad with a 
great Army on the Country of Taragra, 
(which lay upon the Atrzck borders ;) and 
the Athenians going out againſt them with 
their forces, C;#0 coming trom his bantih- 
ment before his time was out, put himfelt 
In arms and array with thoſe of his Fellow- 
citizens that were of lis own Tribe, and 
refolved by his deeds to wipe off that falte 
acculation of Jiis tavouring the Lacedems- 
nians, by venturing his own perton alony, 
with his Country-men. Bur Pericles Jus 
Friends gathering 1n a body together Urove 
him away as one under the ſentence of cx- 
le, and forced him to retire. For whic!z 
Rr 2 City 
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cauſe alſo Pericles ſeems to have laid about 
him the more, behaving himſelf very vali- 
antly and ſ{toutly in the fight, and to have 
been the gallanteſt man among them all in 
the ation of that day, having expoſed 
himſelf toall hazard and hardſhip. All C:- 
10s Friends alſo to a man fell together in 
. that Battel, whom Perzcles had impeached 
as well as him of taking part with the Ls- 
Herein Cedgmonians, And now the Athenians hear- 
te Athe- tily repented them for what they had done 
mans 64d to Cimon, and long'd to have him home 

the worſt. Es - * 9" 
again, being in the cloſe of this Fight bea- 
ten and wortted upon the confines and bor- 
dcrs of their own Country, and expeQing 
a fore War to come upon them next Spring 
Tie recalls Or Summer-ſeaſon. All which Perzcles be- 
Cunon ing ſenſible of did nor boggle or make any 
%/tment. delay to gratify the peoples deſire, but ha- 
ving wrote an Edict or Order tor that pur- 
poſe himſelt recall'd the man home. And 
he upon his return concluded a peace be- 
twixt the two Citics: for the Lacedemoni- 
aas had a reſpect and kindnets for hun, as 
on the contrary they hated Pericles and 
the reſt of the Demavgogues or Leading- 

men. : 

He aniCi- Yet ſome there are do fay that Pericles 
mo. 1d not write that Edict or order for C:- 
yn M0#'S$Tevocation and return, till ſome pr1- 
Terms. vate Articles of agreement had been _ 
o- 
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between them, and that by means of E/-- 
nice, Cimor's Sifter: Which were that C:- 
»10s ſhould go out to Sea with a Fleet of 
Two hundred Ships, and ſhould be Com- 
mander in chief of all the Forces abroad, 
with a deſign to harraſs and lay waſte the 
King of Perjia's Countries and Domini- 
ons, and that Pericles ſhould have the Po- 
wer at home, and govern in the City. 


323 


This Eſpinice, it is thought, had before Having 


this time procured ſome favour tor her, 
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Brother Cizzoz at Pericless hands,and made wour be- 


him more remiſs and & in drawing up fore for 
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and ſetting home the charge, when C:mon [;,. 
being rried or his Life eſcaped the Sentence 

of Death, and was only Baniſhed. For 
Pericles was one of the Committee appoin- 

ted by the Commons to implead him. And 
when Elpinice made her applications to 
him, and beſought him in her Brother's be- 
halt, he with a ſmile in merriment fa:d, 0 
i-lpinice,you are too old a Vomas to undertake 
ſuch buſineſſes as this is, Moreover when 

he came to the Bar to unpeach him,he ſtood 

up but once to ſpeak, as if he made {light ot 
I!s Commiſſion, playing booty as it were, 
and went out of Court, having done Cz- 
mon the leaſt prejudice of any of his Ac-, 
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chery contriv*d and order'd the murther of 
211altes the Demagogue or Counſellour of 
vtate, one who was his Friend and of his 
Party in the menage of the Government; 
out of a jealouſy forfooth, ſays he, and an 
envy of his great reputation. This Hiſto- 
rian, it ſeems, having raked up theſe Sto. ' 
ries I know not out of what Kennel, has 
thrown them up like choler to beſpatter 
this worthy Man, one who perchance was 
not altogether free from fault or blame, but 
yet was one who had a generous noble ſpi- 
rit, and a Soul that affected and courted 
honour; and where ſuch qualities are, 
there can no ſuch cruel and brutal paſſion 
finÞ harbour or gain admitrance. But as 
ro Ephialtes, the truth of the Story, as Ari 
fotle hath told ir, 1s this, that having made 
himſelt formidable to the O/zgarchifts (thoſe 
who would have all the Power lodged»in 
ſome few hands) by being a ſevere aſſerter 
of the peoples rights, in calling to account 
and proſecuting thoſe who any way injured 
them, his Enemies lying in wait for him, 
did, by the means or help of Ariſfodicrs the 
Tanagrian, privately rid themſelves of him 
and difparch'd him out of the way. 


Now C:»202 while he was Admiral end- 
ed his days in the Iſle of Cyprus. And the 
Ariſtocratians ( thole who were for the 

No- 
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Nobleſs) ſeeing that Pericles was already 
even formerly grown to be the greatelt 
and foremoſt man of all the City, and be- 
ing withal willing there ſhould be ſome 
body ſet up again(f him to give him check, 
and to blunt ang turn the edge of his Pow- 

er, that it might not without more adoe 
provea Monarchy ; they fet up Thucyaiaes 

| of Alopecia, a ſober diſcreet perſon, and a I 
near Kinſman of C:moz's, to oppoſe him. ges po up 
Who indeed though he were leſs $kilPd in 4zam/ 
warlike Afairs than Cimon was, yet was *”" 
better verſed in the Courts of Law and bu- 
fineſs of State ; who keeping clole guard in 

the City, and being ingaged with Pericles 

in the pleading place where the public 
Harangues were made, in a ſhort time 
brought the Government to an equal inte- 
reſt of parties. For he would not ſuffer 
thoſe who were call d the Honeſt and Good 
(perſons of worth and taihion) to be tcat- 
ter'd up and down and jumbled in a hud- 

dle with the Populace as tormerly, by that 
means having their honour and credir 
{mutted and dark*ned by the mixture of 
the Rabble: But taking them apart by 
themſelves, and gathering into one thc 
power and int.reſt of them all, wit.ch was 
now grown confiderable, he did as it were 
upon the balance make a counterpoile to 
the other party. 
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They be For indeed the contraſt of the two par- 
Heads of £39S at firſt was but as.a thing of ſecret 
£wo Par- grudg, that made. but a ſhallew impreſſi- 
zee. on, likea thing cut upon Iron, and barely 
{3nified the difference of a Popelar and an 
Ariſtocratical deſign ; but the open quarrel 
and canvaſſing ambition of theſe rwo Men, 
cave the City a very deep gaſh, ſothat the 
one Party was called the Populace or Com- 
m6ns, theotherthe few or great ones. 


perictess , UPON Which account Pericles, at that 
ares ro ca- time eſpecially,letting looſe the reins to the 
joic the People, managed things, all to their con- 
- 0% tent, contriving continually to have ſome 
grcat publick Shew or Feaſt, or Solemanity, 
iome Entertainment and Divertiſement or 
other in the Town to pleaſe them, wheed- 
[:ng and cokeling the Citizens, as a School- 
maiter does his Boys, with ſuch delights 
and careſſes, as were not uneditying, net- 
ther. Beſides that every Year hc ſent out 
threeſcore Galleys,on board of which there 
went ſeveral of the Citizens, who were in 
pay* etght Months, learning at the: ſamg 
time and praQtifiag the Art of Navigati- 
on, that they might prove good Seamen. 


He ſends Moreover he ſent a Thouſand of them 


Planta't- ;nto the Cherſoneſe of Planters to ſhare the 
07Nns 4: 


- broad. Landamong them by lot, and Five hun- 


dred 
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dred more into the Iſle of Naxos, and half 
that number into the Iſle of Araros, and a 
Thouſand into Thrace to dwell among the 
Biſalte a People there; and others into 1ta- 
1y, when the City Sybaris was to be re-peo- 
pled, the Inhabitants whereof went by the 
name of the Tharians. And this he did to 
eaſe and diſcharge the City of an idle, and 
by reaſon of their idleneſs, a buſie med- 
dling rabble of People, who having little 
to do of their own, would have made work 
by giving diſturbance to the publick ; and 
withal at the ſame time to provide for the 


neceſſities of the poor Townſmen, by ſup-, 


plying them, and to put an awe and a guard 
upon their allies from attempting any 
thing of change by ſending Citizens to 
dwell among them. 


But that which gave moſt pleaſure and 
ornament to the City of Athens, and the 


ſufficiently witneſs tor all Greece, that that 
power of hers that is ſo much talk*d of, and 
her ancient wealth, was no Romance or 
idle Story, avas that glorious apparade and 
furniture of thoſe ſtately publick Buildings 
and Dedications which Peric/es cauſed ro 
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He raiſeth 


ſtately 


_ GROW Buildings 
greatelt admiration even to a(toniſhment " ehe C- 


to all Strangers, and that which alone doth 


be raiſed and made there. This was that For which 
he 13 hard 


y [poken 


of all his actions in the Government which 
Is 


0}. 
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his Enemies look'd afquint at and fell foul 
upon in the popular Aſſemblies, crying out 
how that'the Commonwealth of Athens 
had loſt its reputation, and was ill ſpoken 
of abroad, for removing the common Bank 
and publick Moneys of all the Grecians from 
the Iſle of Delos, where it was to have been 
kept, and taking it into their own cuſtody ; 
and how that, that which was the faireſt 
excuſe they had to plead for their ſo doing, 
to wit, that they took it-away thence, for 


| fearofthe Barbarians, leſt they ſhould ſeize 


His Apo» 
logy and 
Vindicati- 
on of ham- 


ſelf. 


it, and on purpoſe to ſecure it 1n a ſafe place, 
 com;e had broke the neck of that pretence 

y putting it to other uſes ; and how that 
Greece cannot but reſent it as an unſufferable 
affront, and muſt needs look upon her 
ſelf as treated after a tyrannical manner, 
when ſhe ſees that that Treaſure;which was 
upon a neceſſity contributed by her for the 
uſe and maintenance of War, is wantonly 
laviſhed out by us upon our City to gild 
her all over, and to adorn and ſet her forth 
as it were ſome proud ſtately Dame, hung 
round with precious Stones, and Statues, 
and ſumptuous Temples,which coſt a world 
of Money. 


Wherefore Pericles on the other hand in- 
tormed the State, that they were no man- 
ner of way obliged to give any account of 

| thole 
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thoſe Moneys to their Friends and Allies, 
inaſmuch as they fought and maintained a 
War in their defence, and kept: off the Bay- 
barians from attacking them, and haraſſing 
their Country, whilein the mean time they 
did not fo much as ſet out Florſe, or Man, or 
Ship, but only found Money, for the Ser- 
vice; which Money, ſays he, is not theirs 
that give 1t, bur theirs that rece:ve it, if fo 
be they perform the conditions upon which 
they receive it. And that it was good rea- 
ſon, that the City being ſufficiently provi- 
ded and ſtored with thoſe things that are 
neceſſary for the War, they ſhould convert 
the overplus of its wealth to ſuch under- 
takings and deſigns, as would hereafter, 
when they were finithed , cternize their 
fare, and for the preſent, while they are 
a doing, will readily ſupply all the inhabi- 
tants with plenty ; there appeaxing ſuch va- 
riety of all kind of workmanſhip and ſeve- 
ral forts of occaſjons tor ſervice, which be- 
ing they do ſummon all Arts and "Trades, 
and require all hands io bz employed about 
them, they do actually put the whole City 
1n a manner into State-pay ; fo that at the 
ſame time ſhe 1s beautified and maintained 
by her (elf at her own colt and charge. For 
as thoſe who are of age and ſtrength for 
War, are provided tor and maintained in 
the Armies abroad by their pay out of rhe 
publick 
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publick Stock ; ſo it being his deſire and 
deſign that the rude multitude that ftaid at 
home, and were verlt in Handicrafts ſhould 
not go without their ſhare of publick Sala- 
ries, and yet that they would not have 
them given them. for ſitting {till and dojng 
nothing; to thatend he thought fit to bring 
in among, them, with the approbation ot 
the State, thoſe vaſt projects of Buildings, 
and deſigns of Works, that would be of 
ſome continuance ere they be finiſh'd, 
which will imploy ſundry Arts and Occu- 
pations. That'ſo that part of the People, 
thar ſtaid in the City and kept home, might, 

' no lefs than thoſe that were at Sea, or in 
Garriſon, or under Arms, have a fair pre- 
rence and juſt occaſion of receiving the be- 
nefit, and having their ſhare of the pubiick 
Moneys. 

The ag. For here in this caſe the Materials or 


of theſe Cypreſs; and the Arts or Trades that 
Forks tc» Wrought and faſhioned them were Smizhs 
che Peope and Carpenters, Image-makers and Plaiſte- 
of the ers, Founders and Braſiers, Stone-cutters or 


A Carvers,and Maſons, Dyers and Stainers, Gold- 
ſmiths, Toory-cutters, Painters or Pifture- 
drawers, Embroiderers, Turners : now thoſe 
that imported theſe things and conveyed 
them up to the Town for uſe, were Mer- 
chants, and Marrizers, and Maſters of Ships 

by 
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by Sea; and thoſe who brought and kelp'd 
to bring them by Land were Waggoners and 
Cartwrights, Carriers, and thoſe that let 
Horſes to hire, Carters and Mualetiers, Rope- 
makers, Workers in ſtone, Shooe-makers and 
Leather-drefſers, Sarveyors and Menders 
of High-ways, Pioneers and Diggers in 
Mines. Now every Trade and Myſtery, 
in the ſame nature, as a Commander or 
Captain in an Army hath his particular 
Company of Souldiers under him, had its 
own hired and peculiar Company of Jour- 
ney-men and Labourers belonging to it 
banded and pack*d together as in array, to 
be as it were the in{trumenc and body for 
the performance of the ſervice. To fay all 
ina word, the occaſions and uſes they had 
for men to theſe publick Works did diftri- 
bute and ſcatter the plentiful advantage and 
benefit of them among the People of the 
Town through all ages and conditions ; of 
whatſoever Trade and Occupation they 
might be. 
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As the Works then grew up , being as The admi- 
ſtately and extraordinary for bulk and great-!4% 


neſs, ſo inimitable tor beauty and gracetul- 


ſpeed thes 


made un 


nels, the Workmen {ſtriving to out-vy the re! 


marter and grandeur of the Work with the 
neat contrivance and artificial beauty of it ; 
the thing that was molt to be admired was 
the haſte and ſpecd they made. For ot 

chole 


IWorks. 
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thoſe things, which every one of them ſing- 
ly they aid imagine could hardly be wiſh. 
ed and brought toan end in ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſions of Governours and ages of Men, all 
of them had their complement and perfeRi- 
on 1n the height and prime of one Man's 
Government. Although they fay roo, that 
about the ſame time Zenuxis having heard 
Azgatharcus the Pifture-drawer boaſt him- 
elffor diſpatching his Work with ſpeed and 
eaſe, replied, But I am a long time about 
-ine, For the eaſineſs and haſtineſs in do-' 
ing of a thing doth not put upon the Work 
a laſting ſolidity or exaQneſs of beauty : 
but time being allow'd toa Man's pains a- 
forehand for the produCtion of a thing doth 
by way of intereſt return a vital force for 
che preſervation of the thing after it is once 
produced. For which realon Pericles his 
Works are the more admited, having been 
done ſo well in a little time as to hold good 


Tothe 'a- for a long time. For every ſeveral Piece 


{t ingneſs 
and freſh- 


neſs of 


them. 


of his Work was immediately even at that 
time for its beauty and elegance Antique, 
as if it had been performed by ſome anci- 
ent Maſter; 0: yer for its vigour and 
freſhneſs it looks to this day as uf it 
were but newly wrought: There 1s ſuch 
a kind of flouriſhing gloſs upon 'thoſe 
Works of his, which continually preſerves 


the ſight of them from being fullied- by 


time, 
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' time, as if they had an tuer-green ſpirit, 
and a never-fading Soul mingled in the 
compoſition of them. 
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Now Phidias was he who had the over- 4, ac- 
ſight of all the Works, and was his Sur- count of | 
yeyour-general, though in the ſeveral De- mo—_ 
ſigns and Pieces there were ue Maiters of ſeveral 

or 


and rare Artifts imployed. 


Callicrates ff the 


and I:Zinws built the Parthenon (that is, the 3x 


Temple of the Virgin Pallas) which was in 
meaſure an hundred Foot every.way:; and 
the Chapel at  Eleſfn ( where the facred 
Rites of the Goddeſs Ceres were celebrated) 
was begun by Corebw, who alſo placed 
the Pillars that ftand upon the Floor or 
Pavemeng and join'd them withArchitraves: 
but after: his death Megenes the Xypetiar 
rais'd the Girth or Waſte of it, and ſet up 
the Pillars that are above, and Xenocles 
the Cholargian roofed or arched the Lant- 
horn or Loover on the top of the 'Temple 
of Caſtor and Pollux, 

As for the 


Long Wall, whieh join'd the 74, 7 .y 


Port or Harbour with the Town, concer- ad. 


ning which Socrates faith he himſelf heard 
Pericles deliver his opinion and give order 
abour it, Callicrates took that a-great. This 
brave piece of Work Cratinws, like a Poet 
as he was, ſneeringly flouts at, by reaſon it 
was ſo long a nin ; faith he, « 

2 is 


Vol. 


"Ts long ſince Pericles, if words word do't,' 
Tall*d up the Wall ;, but yet ſet no hands tot, 


| The Ode- The Choir or Mufick-room, which for the | 
ring contrivance of it on: the inſide was full of 
ere, Seats and ranges of Pillars, and on the 
- outſide inthe Roof or Covering of.it was 
made from one point at-top with a great 
many bendings, all ſhelving downward ; 
they ſay that'1t was ſo made after the Co- 
py and in imitation of the King of Perſia's 
| Pavilion, and this by Perzcles his order like- 
wife; Upon which occaſion Cratinas again, 
| in his Comedy called The Thracian Women, 
| plays upon him with raillery thus ; 
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L 
'  #Here comes along our poodly Jove, (God | 
bleſs!) 
{4 _ that, 7 pray? Long-headed' Peri- 
cles. 
The Shells being ſcat'd, he now has got the 
Moaale 
O* th Muſick-room ( help Goddeſs) in. his. 
Nodale., 


Muſick _ Then Pericles out of an ambition to do 
Games in- ſomething to be talk*d of, did firſt ena&t or 
fiirued. makea Decree,that a prize ſhould be plaid in 
the Science of Muſick every year at the fſo- 

lemn Feaſts of Minerva, which laſted Faw 

ays 
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days together, called Panathenea, whither 


"$35 


all the People of City and Country were \ 


uſed to reſort, and he himſelf being choſen 
Judge of the Prizes, and Beſtower of the 
Rewards, gave order, after what manner 
thoſe who were to play the Prizes were ei- 
ther to ſing with the Voice, or to play up= 
on the Flute, -or upon the Cittern or Gyui- 
tarr. And both at that time (to wit,at the 
Feaſt) and at other times alſo they were 


wont to fit in this Muſick-room and ſee and - 


hear thoſe Prizes and trials of Skill. 


Belide'the. Foregate and Entrance of the ,,, ae. 
Cittadel orCaſtle were (iniſhed in five years polis or 
time, Mzeſicles being the chief undertaker C:4r4del. 
of that Work. . Now there was a ſtrange , p,,ys 
accident happened in building of the Citta- accrdene. 


del, which ſhewed, that the Goddeſs was 
ſo far from difliking the work, or being, a- 
verſe toit, that ſhe help'd to carry it on 
and to bring it to perfettion. For one of 
the Artificers, who was the quickeſt and the 
handieſt Workman among them all, with a 
ſlip of his foot fell dowa trom a great height 


that the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons gave 


him over, having no hopes of his recovery. 
Pericles being ar a loſs, and not knowing 
what to do, Minerva appeared to him at 
mght in -a Dream and order*d a Medicine, 
which Pericles applying to the Man did 1n a 

| | Sſ ſhort 


and lay ill of it inſo miſerable a condition, 
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ſhort time and with great eaſe cure him. 
And upon this occaſion it was that he ſet 
Mineryw%s UP a Braſs Statue of Mzizerwa, called hence 
S:artue. the Statue of Health, in the Cittadel near 
an Altar, which as they fay was there be- 
fore. But it was Phiazas, who wrought 
the Goddeſſes Image in Gold, and hath his 
name inſcribed on the Pedeſtal as theWork- 
man thereof. And indeed the whole Work 
ina manner was under his charge, and he 
had ( as we have faid already ) the over- 
ſight over all the Artiſts and Workmen, 
becauſe Pericles had a kindneſs for him. 


—_—_ a And this made the poor Man to be much 
and abuſes envied, and his Patron to be very ill ſpoken 
pur upon of, and horribly abuſed with ſtories , as if 
rericle.  Pþ;dias had been his Pimp, and took up La- 
dies and Gentlewomen that came to ſee the 
Works, for Pericles his uſe. The Comick 

Wits of the Town,when they had got this 

itory by the end, made much of it, and be- 

daſh'd him with all the ribaldry they could 
vent, as if he had been the leudeſt 
Whoremaſter that ever Id; charging him - 

talfly with the Wile of Menippzs, one who 

was his Friend, and had been a Lieutenant 4 
General under him in the Wars; and with 

the Volaries or Bird-cages of Pyrilampes, 

who being an acquaintance of Pericles, 

they pretended, and made as if he were 

_ - wont 
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wont to preſent Peacocks 
Birds to Pericles his Miſſes, the Women 
whom he gallanted and keep company 
with. And why ſhould one wonder at 
what ſuch Fellows ſay, who play the Saty- 


riſfs upon other Mens Lives, and daily ups. - 


on all occaſions with their reproaches and 
evil ſpeeches ſacrifice the reputation of their 
Supertors, the Great and the Good, to the 
covy and fpite of the Rabble, as to ſome 
evil Genizs or wicked Spirit ; when as Ste- 
ſimbrottes the Thraſian had dared to broach a 
diſmal and incredible Villainy againſt Per/- 
cles, as it he had committed Inceſt with his 
own Son's Wite. 


d ſuch fine 
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By this means it comes about, that it is a my hard 
very difficult matter to trace and find out 2 £1494 


the Truth of any thing by Hi/tory, when Fiſher 


on one hand thoſe who undertake to write 
It, living folong after the things were done, 
cannot arrive at the certain knowledge of 
ſuch tranſactions as palt in the times before 
them; and on the orher hand, that Hiſtory 
which' is contemporary and of the fame 
ſtanding with thoſe Actions and Lives, 
which 1t reporteth , doth partly through 
envy and il|-will, partly through favour and 

flattery, diſguiſe and pervert the truth, 
Now when the Oratours who 1{ided with 
Thucydides, 2nd were of his party, were at 
one time bawling (as their cuſtom was ) 
Ii 2 againſt 


h im 
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againſt Peric, as one who ſquander'd a- 

way the publick Stock in 1dle expences, 

and made havock of the State-revenues, he 

ſtarting up in the open Aſſembly put the 

ueſtion to the People, Whether they 

: wir that what he had laid out was too 

much ; and they ſaying, Too too much of all 

Pericles conſcience, Well then! ſaid he, ſince "tis ſo, 

= . "a Let not the coſt and charge go upon your account, 

efly when | : . 

accuſed but upon mine ;, and accordingly 1 will make the 

for waſt- Jſcription upon the Temples and other publick 

0% 1 Buildings in mine own name, When there- 

»s. fore they heard him ſay thus, whether it 

were out of a furpriſe to ſee the greatneſs 

of his Spirit, or out of emulation that they 

envy'd him the Glory of the Works, and 

reſolv*d to go ſhares with him, they cried 

aloud bidding him to ſpend on and lay out 

what he thought fit out of the publick 

Purſe, and to ſpare no coſt, till all were 
finiſhed. 

Hefoik At kength being brought to puſh of 

Toucyd- Pike with Thucyaides, upon a tryal of skill 

= Whether ſhould fhell (baniſh by Oftra- 

ciſm ) the other out of the Country, and 

having not without ſome hazard pot the 

better, he threw his Antagoniſt out, and 

ſent him packing tor ten years, and then 

routed and broke to pieces all the oppoſite 

party, which had ſtood againſt him. So 

that now the dittcrence and quarrel be- 

ing 
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ing wholly reſolved and atan end, and the 
City being as it were levelled into an even 
temper, and made of one piece, he in a trice 
brought about all Arhes to his own devo- 
tion, and got the diſpoſal of all affairs that 
belong'd to the Athenians into his own 
hands, their Cuſtoms, and their Armies, 
and their Gallies, and their Iſlands, and the 
Sea, and that great power and ſtrength, 
which accrued to them partly by means of 
the other Greciaus, and partly alſo upon 
the account of the Barbarians; in a word, 
ſuch a gory and dominion, as was 
mounded and fortified with ſeveral Nations 
that were ſubject to it, and with the friend- 
ſhips and amities of ſeveral Kings, and with 
the alliances of confederate Potentates and 
great Lords. 

After this he was now no longer the fame ;;, ,.., 
Man he had been before,nor at the ſame rate, 41s Policy, 
as formerly, tame and gentle, and tamiliar 
with the populace, fo as readily to yield 
himſelf up to their pleaſure, and to comply 
with the deſires of the Rabble, as a Steert- 
man tacks about with the winds through 
all the points of the Compaſs. Bur on the 
other hand from that looſe remits and 1n 
ſome caſes bedoſh'd way of whezl.ng the 
people, he wound and skrew'd them up to 
an Ariſtocratical and Regal Form of Statg 
and Goyernment, and ſhewing himlelt up- 

O91 3 righs 


And rules 
all alone. 
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ri: 4nd umblameablein his noble and ſin- 
£272 aim at the beſt things, he did bv theſe 
mMcans generally lead the people along with 
tacir own wills and conſents, by perſwading' 
and ſhewing them what was to be done; 
and ſometime roo rufflng them and forcing 
them full ſore againſt their will, he made 
them whether they would orno tocloſe with 
what he propoſed for the publick advantage. 
He plazs Wherein, to ſay the truth, he did but 
the State-\jce a $kilful Phyſician, who in a compli- 
PDPcen: cated and chronical Diſeaſe, as he ſees oc- 
caſlion , one while allows his Patient the 
moderate ule of ſuch things as pleaſe him, 
another while he applies corroſives and ' 
{harp things that put him to pain, and ad- 
miniſters tuch medicines as may work the 
cure. For there ariſing and growing up, 
as is likely, all manner of diſtempers among 
a people which had ſo vaſt a command and 
domimon, he alone, as a great Maiter, 
knowing how with care to handle and 
deal with them all feverally, and in an eſpe- 
cial manner making that uſe of Hopes and 
Fears as his two chiet Rudders, as with the 
one to check and ſtop the career of their 
nigh flown conhdence at any time, fo with 
the other to raiſe them up and comfort 
them, when they lay under any diſcou- 
The force Tagement ; he plainly ſhewed by this that 
of "ns Rhetorick, or the Art of ſpeaking,is,in P/ato's 
"IEP ente 
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ſenſe and language, the Government 
of the Souls of men, and that its chiet- 
eſt buſineſs and deſign is by method 
and artifice to manage the affettions 
and paſhons, which are as it were the 
pegs, the ſtops and keys of the Soul, 


which require a very skilful and careful 


touch and ſtroke to be plaid upon as the 
ſhould be. : hs f 


34! 


Now the reaſon of this that made Perj- His repr 


cles ſo prevailing, was not altogether bar 
ly the power and force of his expreſſion 
and language, but as Thucydides aſſures us, 
the high opinion which the people had of 
the man, and the reputation and integrity 
of his life, he being one who was clearly 
tree from all corruption or bribery, and a- 
bove all conſiderations of money, Whonot- 
withſtanding that he had made the City 
Athens, which was great of it felt, as great 
and rich as can be imagined, and though 
he were himſelf alſo growa in power and 
intereſt to be more than equal ro many 
Kings and ablolute Lords, who lome of 
them alſo bequeſted by Will their Eitates 
to their Children, he tor his part did nor 
improve the patrimony his Father left 
him, or make it morc than it was by one 
Dram, 
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Some Au- Howbeit Thacydides doth indeed give a 


—_ plain narrative of that great power and in- 
great pow-tereit of his, and the Comick Poets do ſpite- 
er. tully enough, as their manner is, more than 
hint at it, by covert expreſſions, calling his 
Companions and Friends about him by the 
name of P:{ifratus his new Courtiers, and 
demanding of him to abjure the ſetting up 
for a ſingle perſon, or exerciſing an arbitra- 
ry power, as one whoſe grandeur and emi- 
nence were unproportionable to and incom: 
patible with a Democracy, or popular Go-_ 
vernment, and grown to be a grievance 
not to be indured in a free State, Further 
Teleclides faith that the Athenians had be- 
tray'd and ſurrender'd up to him both the 
Cuſtoms and Impolts of their ſubjeC&t Cities 
and the Cities themſelves, ſoas to bind up 
ſome, and to let looſe others; and alſo their 
Stone-Walls, to build up what he pleas'd, 
and again to throw them down ; together 
with their Leagues of Alliance, the intereſt 
and ſtrength of the Nation, their peace, an 
their wealth and good fortune. 
The lows Nor was all this the buſineſs of a lucky 
eime of bj; Init by ſome emergent occa{ion, nor was it 
Govern- the vigorous height and propitious favour 
ment, 
oi a State-management that flouriſhed for a 
{caſon ; but having for forty years together 
bore the bell away among ſuch brave Stateſ- 
men, as Ephialtes and Leocrates, and Myro- 
niats 
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nides and Cimon, and 'Telmides and Thacydi- 
des were, he after the overthrow and ba- 
niſhment of Thacydides kept up his head 
ſtill for no leſs than fifteen years longer, 
' and having gotten a place of command and 
power, which was but one among the an- 
nual Magiſtracies (or Offices and Places of 
Truſt, to which there was a new EleCtion 
every year) he preſerved himſelf free and 
unprevaiPd upon as to money or bribes. 

Though otherwiſe he was not airogether His ehrif- 
idle or careleſs 19 looking after his own ad- 7 ms 
vantage, butas to his paternal and perſo- i 
nal Eſtate, which of right belonged to him, Eſtate. 
he ſo order'd it, that it might neither 
through negligence be waſted or lefſen'd, 
nor yet, he being ſo full of bulineſs as he 
was, give him any great trouble, or coſt 
him much time with taking care of it, and 
put it into ſucha way of management, as 
he thought to be the mot caſie 4 himſelt, 
and the moſt exact for thrift, For all his 
yearly products and profits he fold together 
in a lump, and atterward buying every 
thing that he or his Family had or might 
have need of out of the Market, he by this 
means ſupplied the concerns of his Houſe 
as to ſuſtenance and proviſion, 

Upon which account it was, that his 
Children when they grew to age were not 
well pleaſed with his menage, and the Wo- 

men 
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men that liv'd with him were treated with 
little colt, infomuch that they complain'd 
His Houſe. Of this way of expence 1n his Houle-keeping, 
keeping. which was order'd and ſet dowa from day 
to day, andcontracted to the greatelt exaQt- 
neſs of thrift ; ſince there was not there, as 
is uſual in a great Family and a plentiful 
Eſtate, any thing to ſpare or over and a- 
bove, but all that went out came in, all his 
disburſements and receipts, were book'd 
and carried on as it were by number and 
meaſure. 
His Stew. Now there was but one Menial Servant, 
ard, of his, Evangelus by name, who kept up all 
this ſtriftneſs of his Accounts, one naturally 
fitted, as no body elſe could be, tor ſuch an 
imploy, or at leaſt bred up by Pericles him- 
ſelf to this Stewardſhip. 
Anaxago- All this. indeed was but the effect of his 
ras ſigh Tutor Azaxagoras his wiſe inftruftions ; 
ted the ; RE A + 6 
world, though he himſelf by a kind of Divine im- 
pulſe and greatneſs of Spirit, which made 
him contemn theW orld,did voluntarily quit 
his Houſe, and left his Land to lie tallow and 
to be grazed by Sheep like a Common. 
Le #/7** Bur I mult rationally ſuppoſe that tl 
| coagibgs os ur I muſt rationally ſuppoſe that the 
wwixe a Life ofa contemplative Philoſopher and that 
—_—_ , ofan active Szateſmar 15 not to be one and 
—olfapd the fame thing : for the one only 1mploys 
inthe his mindand underſtanding about great and 
manner of 0008 things, which Mind of his wants not 


their 
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the help of initruments, nor needs the ſup- 
ply of any materials from withour-for what 
it hath to do; whereas the other, who at- 
tempers and applies his Vertue to humane 
uſes, may have occaſion ſometimes for plen- 
ty and abundance of outward things, not 
only thoſe which are neceſſary for his ſub- 
ſiſtence, but thoſe which are handſome alſo 
and ſuitable to his quality : which was Pe- 
ricles his caſe, who relieved abundance of 
their poor. 
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And yet for all that there goes a ſtory, Anaxage- 


that his Tutor himfelt, poor Anaxagoras, 
while Pericles was taken up with publick 
affairs, lay neglected, and that now being 
grown old he muffled 'up himſelf with a re- 
ſolution to die tor want of Food ; which 
thing being by chance brought to Perzcles 
his ear, he was {truck and inſtantly ran to 
the man, and uſed all the Arguments and 
ſntreaties he could to him, lamenting not 
{0 much his condition as his own, {ſhould 
he loſe ſuch a Counſellour of State as he 
had found him to be. And that upon this, 
as the ſtory goes on, Anaxagoras ſhould un- 
muffle, and ſhewing himſelf make an an- 


iwer, 4h Pericles, faid he, ever thoſe people , vorable 


ras 1n 
great 
Pants 


who have occaſion for a Lamp, uſe to ſupply it with ſaying of 


0i1; meaning, that if he would have him 


to live, he mult allow him a maintenance. 


The 
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Commiſſi- 
oners diſ- 
patch'd to 
ſummon 
them, 
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advife concerning the Grecia» Temples 
which the Barbarians had ſet fire to and 
burnt down, and the Sacrifices which they 
were indebted upon vows they made to 
their Gods for the ſafety of Greece, when 
they fought againſt thoſe Barbarians, and 
concerning the ſecurity of the Seas, that 
they might henceforward all of them paſs 
to and fro and trade ſecurely, and be at a 
conſtant peace among themſelves. 

Upon this errand there were twenty 
men, of ſuch as were each of them above 
fifty years ofage,ſent by Commiſſion: Five 
whereof were to ſummon the Tonians and 
Dortans that were in Aſa, and the Iſlanders 
as far as Leshos and Rhoades; and hve were 


to go over all the places in Helleſpont and 
Thrace 
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Thrace up to Byzantium,(now Conſtantinople) 
and other five beſide theſe to go to Baotia 
and Phocis, and Peloponneſus, (now called 
the Morea) and from hence to paſs through 
the Locrians Country over to the neigh- 
bouring Continent as far as Acarnania and 
Ambracta ; and the reſt of the Commiſh- 
oners were to take their courſe through 
Enubea, to the Oeteans, and the Gulf of 
Males, and to thoſe of Pthia and Achaia, 
and Theſſaly; all of them to treat with the 
People as they paſt, and to perſwade them 
to come in and bear their ſhare in the de- 
bates and concerts, which would be for ſet- 
tling the peace, and regulating a-new the 
affairs of Greece. 

Whea all came to all, there was nothing 
done in this buſineſs, nor did the Cities 
meet their Deputies, as was deſired; the 
Lacedemonions , as it is ſaid, under-hand 
croſſing the deſign, the trial whereof was 
diſappointed and baffled firlt in Peloponne- 
ſus, However I thought fit to bring 1n this 
paſſage to ſhew the ſpirit of the Man, and 
the greatneſs of his.mind for State-projeCts. 
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In this military Imploy and Condutt of wi, mite 
his Soldiers he got himſelf a great reputa- #ary Com 
tion for his warineſs in doing what he did ®*: 
ſecurely and fafely, as one who would nor 
by his good will ingage in any —” 

Ac. 
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had much uncertainty in the Event and ha- 
zard 1n the Enterprize, and one who envi- 
ed not the glory of thoſe Generals whoſe 
raſh adventures fortune favour'd with 
good ſucceſs beyond expeQtation, however 
they were admired by others as brave Men 
and excellent Commanders, nor did he 
think them worthy his imitation : and 
was always uſed to ſay to his Citizens, that 
if he could help it, what lay in his power, they 
ſhould continue immortal and live for ever : 
meaning that he for his part would ever be 
tender of their Lives and not needleſly ex- 
poſe them. . 
Araſhar: To this purpoſe ſeeing To/mides the Son 
rempt of Of Tolmeus, upon the confidence of his for- 
Tolmicet. mer good ſucceſſes, and fluſh'd with the 
great honour hisWarlike atchieymentrs had 
procured him, making preparation to at- 
tack the Bevtians in their own Country at 
an unſeaſonable time, when there was no 
likely opportunity tor carrying the deſign, 
and that he had prevaiPd with the hraveſt 
and higheſt mettled Blades among all rhe 
City-ſparks to liſt themſelves as V oluntiers 
in the Service, who belides his other Force 
The judz- Made up a Thoufand,he eadeavour?d to di- 
ps vert him, andtoadviſc him trom it, in the 
wpon it, publick Afſembly, telling him in that me- 
morable faying ot his, which ſtill goes abour, 
That if he would not take Pericles his advice, 
| nor 
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nor. be ruled by h:32, yet be ſhould not do amiſs to A 


await Times leiſure, whois the wiſeſ! Counſel- 
lour of all, For his ſaying of this he 
was even at that time indifferently well 
approved and commended, but within a The event 
few days aſter, when the fad news was 1,7 © 
brought that Tolmides himſelf was ſlain, 
having been defeated in the Battel near 
Coronea, and that a great many brave Cict- 
zens fell with him, this that Pericles had 
ſaid, gain'd him a high reſpect, together 
with a great love and kindneſs among the 
People, looking upon him as a wiſe Man, [5 
and a lover of his Country-men. F 


But of all the Expeditions, which have His Expe- 'F 
been made,that of his about the Cherſoneſe ©5197,” 
the People were molt fond of and mightily foreſe 5: 
taken with, it having proved ſo inſtrumen- Thrace. 
tal to the ſafety of thoſe poor Gyeeks who 
inhabited there. For he did not only 5y 
carrying along with him a Thoutand freſh 
Citizens of Athens, fortifie ind firengihe:: 
their Citics with a competent number ol 
o00d ftout Men, bur alſo by bracing as it 
were the neck of Land, which 19ins th< 
Peninſula to the Continent, with Bulwarks 
and Forts all the way irom 5ca to Sta, iQ 
kept off and put a ſtop to ihe inroads of 1:6 
Thracians, who lay all about the Cherfe aroſe, 
and ſhut out a contimial and grievous 
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vous War with which that Country had 
been all along peſter*'d and haraſſed, as be- 
ing mingled here and there with neigh-. 
bourhoods of barbarous People, and full of 
robberies, what of Moſs-Troopers that were 
borderers, what of Barat: that lived a- 
monegſt them. | 

Nor was he leſs admired and talk?d of a- 


& mong Strangers and Foreigners for his ſail- 


ing round the Peloponneſus, having ſer out 
from a Port of Mepara, called Pege or the 
Fountains, with a hundred Gallies. For 
he did not only pillage and lay waſte the 
Cities along the Sea-coalt, as Tolmides had 
formerly done, but alſo advancing far from 
Sea up into main Land, with his Soldiers 
he had on Board, he made ſome People for 
fear of his coming to ſhur themſelves up 


. and keep cloſe within their Walls, and at _ 


Newea he with main force routed-the Szcyo- 
#ians, who ſtood their ground and joined 
Battle with him, and made them turn their 
backs, whereupon he ſet up a Trophee in 
token of his Victory. And having out of 
Achaia, 1n League then with Athens, taken 
on Board of him a ſupply of Soldiers into 
the Gallies, he went off with the - Fleet to 
the oppoſite Continent, and- having failed 
along by the mouth of the River - Ache- 
los, he over-ran Acarnantis, and ſhut up the 
Oneade ( or deſcendents of Oners, the Go- 

Vernours 
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vernours of the Country) within the City- 
© 
their Country , he weigh'd Anchor tor 
home with this double advantage, that he 
appeared terribie and dreadtul to his Enz- 
mies, and at the fam2 time fate and wary, 
yet [tout and active *00 ro his Fellow-Citi- 
zens : for there was not any the lealt miſcar- 
riage or diſorder, fo much as by m:stortune 
or chance ; that happend the whole V oy- 
age to tliote were under his charge. 
Moreover when he fatied ro Poxtzes with 
a great Fleet and bravely equippet, he ac- 
commodated the Greet Cities with what 
things they wanted or {tood in nced of,and 
treated them with great kindnets and cour- 
telie ; but to the barbarous Nations that 
dwelt round about them, and to the Kings, 
and Lords of thole Nations, he opeuly 
ſhew'd the greatneſs of the Athenians pow- 
er, and how void of fear and tull of confi- 
dence they were, failing where ever they 
had a mind, and bringing the whole Sea 
under their dominion. Furcher he left the 


JJ! 


wall; and having ravaged and mitchiev'd” 


Arotier 
ty Purtah 


Srz0pians thirteen Men of War with Soidt- » 


ers under Lamach:ys his command, ro aſfiit 
them again{t 7 zeſileos the I yrant; and he 
and his complices being thrown out, he 
made a Decree or O:der oi State, that fix 
hundred of the A:henians that were willing 
to 20 ſhould {4:1 ro Size, and plant them- 

S-2 ſelves 
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ſelves there with the Sinopians, ſharing il * 
mong them the Houſes and Land, which | 
Ford yrant and his party had former : 

eld. 

Ft: curbs But in other things he hid not comply 

che Pco- With the giddy humours and eager paſſion © 

ou. ex- of the Citizens, nor quit his own teſoluti h 

J:frzof ONS, tO go along with them at their miad 

making Tate, When being lifted up with the conf 

7,” defation of that vaſt ſtrength they wenſſ ' 

' maſters of, and of that great fucceſs for 
tune had favour'd them with, they wer ; 
eager both toſeiſe upon Foe again as thei 
own by-a'former Conqueſt, and to difturh 
thoſe parts of the King of Perfa's Domini © 
ons that lay near the Sea-fide, Nay ther * 
were more than a good many, who werliff * 
poſſeſs'd with a confounded and (as i 
would have proved then. and hath done 
ſince) unfortunate deſign for S:cily, a het 
which afterward the Oratours of Alcibiu * 
his party blew up into a flame. Then ; 
were ſome alſo, who dreamed of 'Tiſcay 

and of Carthage; and- not without reaſu i * 
or hope, they thought, becauſe of ther - 
large Dominion , and of the proſperous 

He re» C9urſe they had hither:0 had of their affairs 

ſerves But Pericles curb'd this extravagant Iv * 

—_— mour of making excurſions ,abroad, and 

ebeLace- chock'd their over-buke fancies which put : 

.-—q them upon meddling with fo much buſinebF * 


& 
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at once; and turning. the moſt and greateſt 
part of their Force and Power to the pre- 
ſerving and fecuring of what they had al- 
ready gotten, ſuppoling it would be a con- 
iiderable bulinels it they could keep the La- 
cedemonians under, or at lealt in good order, 
he having all along a particular peck at 
them, which as upon many other occaſions 

ſohe particularly . ſhew*d by what he did 
iothe time of the Holy War. 

For whereas the Lacedemonizas having 
one with an Army to the City De/phz re- 
ored Apollo's Temple, which the Phoctans 

had.got 1nto their poſſeſſion, tothe Delphz- 
&5, immediately after their deparcure, Pe- 
ricles coming With another Army brought 
in the Phociaps again. And the Lacedemo- 
BANS having engraven an Oracle, (or 
be; it a privilege of conſulting the Oracle 


before others) which the De!phians gave 


them, upon the Forchead of a brazen Wolf 
which ſtands there ; h2alfo having rece:ved 
from the Phocians an Oracle or the like pri- 
vilege for his 4&5:ians, had it cut upon 
the fame Wolt of Braſs on his right fide. 
Now that, he did well and witely in this 
that he kept the torce and power of the 
Athenizns within the compals of Greece, 
the things and paſſages themſelves, thar 


happen'd afrerward,did bear ſufficientWit- 7,47 o 
nels, For in the tirit place the Eub@azs Eubora 
T 2 revolted, Y2T0F. 


jn the He- 
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revolted, againſt whom he paſt over with 
Forces ; and then immediately after news 
came that the Megariaxs were attack?d, and 
that the Enemies Army was upon the bor- 
The Lice. ers of the Artick Country under the com- 
he Lace : 
d-monians Mand and conduCtt of- Plezftonax, King of 
make an the Lacedemonians. Wherefore Pericles went 
wnroad. with his Army back ag 
of Eubza, to the War which threatned 
home ; and becauſe there were ® many 
brave. tellows in Arms on the other fide 
who dared him to fight, he did not venture 
to engage or to come to handy-blows with 
them, but perceiving that Pleiſtonax was 
very young Man, and that he govern'd 
himfelf mottly by the counſel and advice 
of Cleazdrides, whom the Overſeers or Cu- 
Jn; had fent along with him, by reaſon of' his 
eurz youth, to be a kind of Guardian and Affi- 
itant to him ; he privately applied his remp- 
tation to him,-and in a ſhort time having 
corrupted him with Money, he prevailed 
with him to withdraw the Peloponneſrans 
out of the Atrick Country. | 
Candi When the Army was retird and dif- 
desfenter- yerſed into ſeveral quarters rhrough their 
ced for has 3... 37h AN 
treachery. 40Wns and - Ciries, the Lacedemontans be- 
ing grievouſly offended at ir, amerced rheir 
King in a great ſum of Money by way of 
Fine, which he being not able topay _ 


Tin in all haſte. out ' 


rators of the State (whom they call Ephori) 
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his Country and remov'd himſelf from L4- 
\ cedemon,; the other Gentleman Cleandrides, 
who fled for it, having a ſentence of death 
palt q 78 him by them for aruly, them. 
This Man was the Father of that Gy/zppus, = 
who defeated the Athenians and beat them GyNppus 
4 Ve" . 15301 t As 
at Sicily, And it ſeems that this Cove-;.,, ,, :b, 
tauſneſs was an hereditary diſcaſe that palt {4» pra- 
from Father to Son; for he alſo whom we *** 
laſt mention'd was upon a like account 
caught in foul prattices, and was baniſhed 
Sparta. But this is a ſtory we have told 
at large where we difcourlc the aitairs of 
Ly/anaer. 
Now when Pericles in giving up his ac- 
counts of this Expedition had ſet down a 
disburſmenrt of ten Talents (which comes 
toabout 1500 pounds Sterling) as laid our 
upon 2 fit and aſcſul occaſion, the Peoplepe,cre, 
without any more ado, not troubling them-4:s 4+, 
ſelves to canvaſs the Myſtery, how it was 
expended, freely allow*d of it. And ſome??? keeps 
Hittorians, in which number is Theophra- Penſio- 
fas the Philoſopher, having reported it for [7 
atruth, that year by Year Pericles fent pri-mon, 
vately the aforeſaid ſum of ten Talents to 
Serta, Wherewith he complemented thole 
at were in any Office or Place of Truſt 
to keep oft the War ; not to purchaſe Peace 
neither, but to redeem time, to the intent 
that having at leiſure provided himſelf, hg 
EY might 
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might the better make a War hereafter, 


Wheretore preſently upon this, turning 


his Forces againſt the Revolrers,and pafhn 
overinto the Iſland of Eubza with fifty Sa 
of Ships, and five thouſand Men in Arms, 
he overthrew and won rheir Cities, and 
drove out thoſe of the Chalcidians, whom 
they called Hippobote, z. e. Horle-feeders, 
the chict Perſons for Wealth and Reputa- 
tion among tnem ; and removing all the 
Heſt ieans out of the Country brought in a 
Plantation of his own Country-men the A4- 
thenians wn their room to dwell by. them- 
ſelves; treating thoſe Pcople with that fe- 
verity, tor that-they having taken an At- 
tick Ship had put ali the Men on board to 
gaeath, | 

Afﬀer this was over, having madea truce 
between the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
for thirty years, he orders 'by publick De- 
cree an Expedition againſt the Ifle of S- 
7105, upon this pretence that they, when 
they were. bid to leave of the War they 
had with the Mileſians, did not as they 


were bid to do, But by reaſon that what 


he did againſt the Samzans, he is thought to 
have done it in favour of Aſpaſia, and to 
oratifie ſome humour or deſign of hers, (ſhe 
being that Country-woman) here in thus 
place may be a fit occaſion moſt properly 
for us to make Inquiry concerning this Wo- 

| man, 
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man, what cunning art or charming force 
ſhe had ſo great as to inveigle and capri- 
vate, as ſhe did, the chief Perſons of the 
Governmen:, and to afford the Philoſophers 
occaſion to much diſcourſe about her, and 
not to her diſparagemeat neither, 

Now that ſhe was a Mzleſian by Birth, The ſtory 
the Daughter of one Axiochas, is a thing & Alpalia 
acknowledged. And they fay rhat ſhe in 
imitation of one Thergetia, a Curtifan, one 
of the old Tonian ſtamp, uſed to make her 
addreſſes to Perſonages of greateit Power. 

For that ſame Thargelia being a handſome , 
argeliz 

Woman to ſee to, and having agraceful cy 74 

Carriage and a good Wit into the bargain, er. 

kept company wit': a great many of the 

Greeks, and wrought all thoſe who had to 

do with her over to the Perſian King's In- 

tereſt, and by their means, being Men of 

the greateſt Power and Quality, ſheſawed 

the ſeeds of the Media» Faction yp and 

down in ſeveral Cities. 


And for this Aſpaſia they fay that ſhe , p,.,q 
was courted and careſſed by Pericles upon Woman 
the account of her Wiſdom and Knowledge 224 much 
in State affairs. For Socrates himſelf would ogepap 
ſometimes go to viſit her, and ſome of his 
acquaintance with him, and thoſe who uſed 
her company would carry their Wives a- 
long with them to hery as it were to Le- 

| 14F4 Cture, 
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ture to hear her diſcourſe, though by the 
way the Houſe ſhe kept was little other 


' than, a Stews, ſhe being a Governante of 


no modeſt or creditable imploy, but keep- 
ing aparcel of young Wenches about her, 
who were no better than they ſhould be, 
Now A#ſchines faith alſo that there was one 
Lyſicles a Grafter or Mutton-monger, who 
of a great Clown, and a pitiful Sneaksby, 
as naturally he was, did by keeping Aſpa- 


fa company after Pericles his Death, come 


to be a chief Man among, the People of 4- 
thens, And in'a Book of Plato's intitled 
Menexenus, though the firſt part of it is 
written with ſome pleaſantry and ſport, 
yet there is ſo much of Hiſtory in it, that 
the was a Woman, with whom many of 
the Athenians convers'd arffl often reforted 
to, as the common opinion: was,. upon the 
account of her Rherorick and her Abilities 
of Diſcourſe. 

But I mult needs ſay forPericles his ſhare, 
that the inclination and fancy he had for 
her appears rather to have proceeded trom 


pericles Fe paſſion of love. For he had a Wife that 
his Former WAS near of kin to him, who had been mar- 


Wife. 


ried formerly to 'Hipponicas, by whom ſhe 
had a Son Callias by name, firnamed the 
Rich; as alſo ſhe brought Pericles, while 
ſhe liv'd with him two Sqgns, Xanthipps 
and Pars/us, Afﬀtegwards when they could 
£ | not 
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riot well agree nor like to livg together, he 
parted with her, being willing and conſen- 
ting' to it, to another Man, and himſelt 
took Aſpaſia to Wife, whom he dearly loved He mer- 
with wonderful affeQtion ; for every day, ; * 
both as he went out and as he came 1n 


from buſineſs abroad, he conſtantly falu- 
ted and kiſfs'd her. 


In the Comedies ſhe goes by the nick- The Pers 
names of young Omphale and Deianira (the Fame 
one Hercules his Miſtreſs , the other his *" 
Wife). and again ſhe was called Juno, (as 
Pericles himſelf was called Juprter.) Cratinus 
hath plainly and in downright terms given 
her out for a Whore or Harlot in theſe 
Verſes, ſpeaking of her Mother. - 


Of Juno, fair Aſpaſia by name 

The good old Beldam”s ſafely brought to 
Bed ; 

A wanton Minks, a Whore, a Thing paſt ſhame, 


Bitch-fac'd ,, and Born without a Maiden- 
Head. 


It ſhould ſeem alſo that he had a Baſtard 

by her, concerning whom Expolis in a Play 

ot his, called The publick Affairs, brings 1 
Pericles asking in this manner, 


© _ 


And is my Baſtard-ſon alive, d'ye Jay ? 


And fhen brings in Pyronides making an- 
{wer, | 


Alive, and would ere this many a fair day 
Have been a Man, did not fear of foul play 
From th'Whore his Mother keep him at a ſtay. 


| _notherfp Further they ſay that this Aſpaſis was fo 
caledCon» celebrated .and renowned a Beauty in her 
ron *9 time, that Cyrus alſo, who made War a- 
g4in{t his Brother King Artaxerxes for the 
Perſian Monarchy, gaveher whom he loved 
the beſt of all his Miſſes or Concubines 
: the name of Aſpaſia, who before that was 
| called Milro. She was a Phocian by Birth, 
| the Daughter of one Hermotimus,who when 
Cyrus fell in a Battle was carried to the 
King and was in great favour at Court. 
Thele things coming into my memory, as 
I am writing thisStory, 1t would not per- 
adventure be civil for me to lay aſide and 

paſs them by. 


— - eden webs. a——_—_ A 


An ac- Now the thing they quarrel Pericles for, 

| —_., was that he propoſed to the Aﬀſembly the 
anWar, War againſt the Samians, and had it enact- 
ed manly in favour of the M:/eſizns upon 
the requeſt and intreaty of Aſpaſiz, on 
| FNge 
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' theſe two States waged a War for thema- Ti 
ſtery of Prieze, and the Samians getting _ 
the better on't refus'd to lay down their 

Arms and to have the Controverſie betwixt 
them debated and decided before the 4the- 
nians, as they ordered -they ſhould, and to 

{tand to their award. | 

' Wherefore Peric/es furniſhing out a Fleet Pericles 
went and broke up the O/jgarchy which cu_ 
was at JAamos, ( that is,the Government ma- vernment. 
naged by ſome few of the Great ones) and 
taking fifty Hoſtages of the principle Per- \7 = 
ſons of the Town and as many of their ,# x2 
Children, he ſent them to the Iſle of Lem- 
ngs, there to be kept. 

He there are ſome do fay that every They prof- 
one of thoſe Hoſtages did ſeverally proffer/*7 Mo: 
him a Talent a Head by way of Ranſome, 
and that thoſe who had no mind to have a 
Democracy or popular Government in the 
City tendred him many other Preſents. 
Moreover Piſſuthnes the Perſian, one of the 
King's Lord-Lieutenants, bearing ſome 
good will to the Samzars, ſent him tenthou- 
land Piſtoles or pieces of Gold to exculc 
the City. -Howbeit Peric/es would receive ,, ,.. 
none of all this, but after he had taken that |. 
courſe with the S$zm7axs, as he thought fit, 
and ſet up a Democracy among them, he 
faiPd back to Athens. 


But, 


#5 
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They're *, But they immediately revolted, Piſſurh: ' 
"1 nes having privily convey'd away their Ho- 
ſtages for them, and provided themſelves 
with all” things neceſſary for the War, 
W hereupon Perzc/es. came out with a Fleet 
2 ſecond time againſt them, whom he found 
not idle with their hands in their pockets, 
nor in a ſneaking poſture, as if they were 
daunted at his coming,but altogether man- 
fully reſolved to try for the dominion of the 
yea. | 
They are The iſſue of it all was, that after a brisk 
beaten in and ſharp Sea-figlit about the Iſland called 
« Fight at Targia, (that is, the Ile of Goats) Pericles 
'  obtain'd a glorious Viftory, having with 
forty and four Sail, took, routed, and ſunk, 
threeſcore and ten of the Enemies, where- 
of twenty were Men of War. 
Fed are And together with his Vitory and pur- 
' Tr. {uit having made himſeF matter of thePort 
or Harbour, he laid Siege to the Samians, 
and block'd them up, who-yet.notwith- 
ſtanding for all that were ſo hardy and ven- 
turous as to make ſalljes qut, and fight un- 
der the City Walls. But after that another 
greater Fleet, ſent as a freſh fupply. from 
Atheas, was arrived, and that the Samiars 
were now ſhut up with a cloſe Leaguer on 


Ferices every lide, Pericles taking with him three- 


gees*ff ſcore Galleys, failed out into the main Sea, 


oo | | 
Gave With areſolution, as moſt Authors give the 
| account, 


Galliets 
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account, to meet with a Squadron of Phe- 
zictun Ships, that were coming from the 
Samians relief and affiſtance, and to fight 
them at as great dittance as could be from 
_ the Ifland; but, as Steſimbrotas will have 
it, with adefign of putting over to Cyprus : 
which doth not ſeem to be 'probable. But 
which ſoever of the two was his intent, tis - 
plain he was in an errour and by his doing 
bs Yo did gave occaſion to a great miſcars 
riage. 


victory. 


attack and ſet upon the. Athenians. And 
the Samzians, having won the Battel, and 
taken ſeveral of 'the Men priſoners, and 
ſunk and ſpoild ſeveral of the Ships, were 
maſters of the Sea, and brought into Porr * 
what neceſſaries they wanted for the War, 
and had not before. Ariſtotle faith *too, 
that Pericles himſelf had formerly been 
worſted'and beaten by this Meliſſa in a 
Sea-fight. To $9 | 
Now the Samiars, that they might re- 
quite an affront which had before been put 
upon 
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=o mrkUPOn them, mark*d (either by an Inſcripti- 
nia1Priſo. ON Or Brand) thoſe Athenians whom th 
ners with took Prifoners in their Foreheads with the 
i « Cr. Picture of an Owl, (which js their City- 
_ -. Creſt, For ſo the 4thenians hal mark'd 
' __ * them before with a Sameera, which is a 
[1 | . 
; bad dove fort of Ship, ſomewhat low and flat in the 
_ with forepart of it, ſoas to look ſnut-noſed, but 
"mn wide and large.and well-ſpread in the hold, 
by which it both keeps ſaug upon the Wa- 
ter, and proves a {wilt failer beſides. And 
it was fo called, becauſe the firſt of that 
j | kind was ſeen at, Saws, having been built 
[ by order of Polycrates the Tyrant, To 
il theſe marks or. brands upon the Samians 
(4 Foreheads they ſay that that paſſage in 
j Ariftophanes hath a ſecret-alluſion, where 


he ſaith, 


| The Samians are much-letterd Men. 
| 


| pid . , Pericles, as ſoon as news was brought 
| releves him of the diſaſter that-had betaln his Ar- 
| tbe A779. my, made all the hajte he could to come 


in to their relict, and having got the better 
Beats of Meliſſus, who bore up againit him, and 


»e Samt- k ; 
in havingput the: Enemies to flight, . he pre- 
nceſerb fently hemm'd thein in with a Wall, refol- 


| —_— ving, to maſter them and take the Town 
1 rather with ſome colt and time, than 


with 
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with the wounds and hazards of his Ci- 


tizens. 

But inaſmuch as it was a hard matter to 
keep in or hold back the Athenians, who 
were vexed at the delay, and were eagerl 
bent to fight, he dividing the whole mul- 
titude into eight parts or bodies of Men, 
ordered the buſineſs by* fot ſo, that that 
part which had the whir#Bban, ſhould have # ors 
leave to feaſt and take their eaſe, while the amps» 
other ſeven were buſie a fighting. For Bean. 
which reaſon they ſay alſo, that People, 
when at any time they have been merry 
and enjoy'd themſelves,they call ſuch a day 
a white day,in alluſion to this white Bean. 

Ephorus the Hiſtorian tells us beſides, Engines 
thatPericles made uſe of Engines of Battery Y 5«'#e- 
in this Siege, being much' taken with the ” 
ſtrangeneſs of the invention, and that he 
plaid them in preſence of Artemo himſelf 
the Engineer ; who being lame was uſed to 
be carried about in a Litter or Sedan upon 
occaſion of buſineſs where his attendance 
was required, and for that reaſon was cal- 
led Piriphoretws. But Heraclides Ponticns gone W 
diſproves this out of Axacreoz's Poems , "Arn 
where mention is made of this Arrtemo Pe- tus. 
riphoretus ſeveral Ages before the Samian 
War, or any of thoſe paſſages. And heſays 4notber 
that. Arremo being a Man who lov'd his £5997 
belly and hiseaſe, and had a tender appre- 

; hen(ion 
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henſion of danger fo as to be ſtruck down 
with fearat the very thoughts of it, did for 
rhe molt part keep cloſe within door, ha- 


ving two of his Servants to hold a brazen 


Shield. over.his Head, that nothing might 
fall upon him from above; and if - were 
at any time forced upon neceſſity to go a- 
broad, that he waycarried about in a Pal- 
lankeen or little I8sging Bed, clofe to the 
very ground almoſt, and that for this rea- 

ſon he was called Periphoretus, 
WF In the nmath month the Samzars ſurren- 

ericles : COVE 
eakes the Aring themſelves, and delzvering up the 
Town, Town, Pericles pulPd down their Walls, 
and ſeiz'd their Shipping, and ſet a Fine of 
_-agreat ſum of Money uponthem ; part of 
which they paid down upon the nail, and 
the reſt they agreed to bring in by acertaus 
time, and gave Hoſtages tor ſecurity. 
Duris Now Drwris the Samian makes a Tia ical 
gives a Outcry of thus Story, charging the jay 
eragical ans and Pericles with a grear deal of cruel- 
ount of , ; —_ 

I, ty, which neither Thucydides, nor Ephoras, 
nor Ariſtotle hath given any Relatiow of; 
but it is likely enough rhat that Author 
ad little regard to truth in his ſo doing ;) 
as how that he brought the Captains of the 
Galleys and the Seamen into the Market- 
place at Mz/e:um, and there. having bound 
them faſt to Boards for ten days, he then 
gave order to have them, poor r= *- 
W110 
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whore already as good as half dead; to 
be kilPd by beating out their Brains with 

ubs, and their dead Bodhes to be flung 
utinto the-open Streets and Fields unbu- 
WS" 4 

But as for Duris, hidbeing one, who even 4nd 5s 
where he hath no- private concern of chis cenſured 
"wn, is not Wont to keep his hiſtorical ac." 
ounts he gives within the compaſs of truth, 
tis the more likely that upon this occaſion + 
e hath aggravated the calamiries which 
efel his Country; on purpoſe to draw an 
dium upon the Athenians. 

Pericles; after the overthrow of Samos, Pericles 
s ſoon as he returned back to Azhers, he {vs ef 
ook care that thoſe who died in the War rial of bis 
nould be honourably buried, and made 44 
uch a Funeral Harangue, as the cuſtom 1s 

their commendation at their Graves and 

onuments, that he was highly admired 
nd elteemed tor it. 

As he came down from the Pulpit (or The La- 
lace where they delivered their Speeches) \— deg 
be reſt of the Ladies came and. comple- him 
ented him, taking him by the hand, and 
rowning him with Garlands and. Rubans, 
$ they uſed to do with Gamelters that 
on the publick Prizes; only E1pizice Elpinice 
oming near to him ,..faith he , Theſe are Privatebs 
ave things, Pericles, that you have done, __— 


a ſuch as deſerve our Chaplers, who have 
Yu loft 
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loft as many brave worthy Citizens, not in 4 
War with Pheenicians or Medes, (Enemies and 
Foreigners) 4s m) Brother Cimon wont to dy, 
bat for the overthrow of a City that was in ali. 
ance and of the ſame Country and Kzndred with 
He an» #%. AS Elpinice ſpoks theſe words, he gent. 
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ſoers ber |y ſmiling, as *tis ſaid, returned her this 


pleaſantly. or(e of Archilochus tor anſwer ; 


Old Woman, as you are, 

Tou ſhould not powder Hair, 

Nor as you walk, perfume the Air ; 
Leave theſe things to the Young and Fair. 


Be i: (aig NOW Ton faith of him, that upon this ex- 
to have ploit of his conquering the Samians, he en- 
been con tertained a ſtrange and high conceit of him- 
cried ſelf, in that, whereas Agamem 

+bis pic. (Ell , Whereas Agamemnon Was teil 
ry, years a taking a barbarous City, he hadin 
nine months time vanquiſhed and taken 
the clueteſt and the molt powerful people 
among all the /onians. And indeed it was 
not without reaſon that he aſſumed this 
glory to himſelt; for, to ſay the truth, there 
was much uncertainty and great hazard in 
this War, if fo be (as Thacydides tells us) 
the. Samian State were come to that pitch, 
that they were withig a very little of wrelt- 
ing the whole power and dominion of the, 


Sea out of the Athenians hands, 
a Aiter 


As he bad 
reaſon. 
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After this was over, a War from Pelo- the wa. 
ponneſus being already breaking out in full ſi” of the 
tide, he adviſed the People to fend help and «oops 
affiſtance to the Corcy2ans, (the people of wr. 
the Iſland now called. Corfu) who were in- 
vaded and ſet upon by the Corirhiavs, and 
to take into their protection and alliance 
an Iſland fo ſtrengthned, as that was, with 
naval power; ſeeing that the Peloponnefians 
were already, more than ever, made Ene- 
mies againſt them. | 

The Commons readily conſenting to the Perict-s 
motion, and gr an aid and ſuccour for /end; 4:4 
them , he diſpatch'd away Lacedemonius , ** Corey 
Cimon's Son, having only ten Ships along cgemo- 
with him, as if it were out of a deſign to nius. 
affront and abuſe him. For there was a great 
kindneſs and friendſhip betwixt Cimor's 
Family and *the Lacede;onians ; wherefore 
that Lacedemonirs migh: lie the more open — —_ 
to a charge or ſuſpicion at cal, of favou- _ 
ring the Lacedemonians and playing booty famil. r 
with them, if he performed no conſiderable 
or handſome exploit in this condu& and 
ſervice, he allowed him fuch a ſmall num- 
ber of Ships, and ſent him out againſt his 
will: And indeed he did wholly by all means 
he could make it his buſineſs to hinder C'- 
mon's Sons frm riſing it the State, preten- 


* ding that by their very Names they were 
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not to be look'd upon as natives of the 
Country or right-bred Athenians, but fo- 
 reigners and ſtrangers, inaſmuch as one's 
- name was Lacedemonins, anothers's Theſſa- 
ls, and the third's Elizs ; and they were 
all three of them, as it was thought, born 
of an Arcadian Woman. 

He ſends Wherefore Pericles _ but ill ſpoken of 
more help, 1pon the account of theſe ten Galleys, as 
109g having afforded but a ſmall ſupply to the 
| poor people that deſired it, - and given a 
oreat advantage to thoſe who might call 
him in queſtion, he ſent out ſome more 
other Ships afterwards to Corcyra, which 
arrived after the Fight was over, that is, 
as we ſay, came a day after the Fare, when 

it was too late. * | 
Ls Now: when the Corinthians being very 
complaints 20gry with the Athenians accuſed them pub- 
from the Jickly -at Lacedemon, the Megartans joined 
cher ,. With them, complaining that they were, 
gainſt the Contrary to common right and the articles 
Athenians. of Peace agreed upon Oath among the Gre- 
| cians, Kept out and driven away from eve- 
- ry Market, and trom all Ports where the 
Athenians had to do, to 'the hindrance of 
Commerce and the decay of their Trade. 
And thoſe-of A2inz, appearing to have 
been grievouſly 111 uſed and treated with 
violence, made their ſupplications in pri- 
vate to the Lacedemonians for redreſs, as 
not 
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not daring openly to call the Athenians in 

queſtion. Inthe mean time the City Po- 

tides, (being under the dominion of the 

Athenians then, but aa Colony formerly of 

the Corinthians) having revolted was beſer | 

with a formal Siege, which prov'd an oc- 

caſion of hatting on the War. 

Nay, and yet notwithſtanding all this, T'* _ 

there being Embaſſies ſent to Athens, and megara 

Archidamus the King of the Lacedemonians, the main 

endeavouring'to bring ſeveral'of thoſe com- me | 

plaints and matters in diſpute to a fair de- ; 

termination and deciſion, and to pacifie and 

allay the heats of the allied _ it 15 Ve= 

ry likely that the War would not upon any 

other grounds of quarrel have faln from 

all fides upon the Athenians, could they 

have been prevaild with to repeal rhat Or- 
dinance and Decree of theirs againſt the 
Megarians, and to be reconciled to them, 

Upon which account, ſince Pericles was the 

Man, who mainly oppoſed it, and ftirr'> 

up the People, continuing in his peeviſh | 

and ſtubborn reſolution of unkindneſs and 
uarrelſomneſs againſt thoſe of Megara, he 

alone bore the blame, and was look'd up- 


on as the only cauſe and promoter of the 

War, l 
They fay moreover that Ambaſſadors 4b | 

went by order from Lacedemon to Athens dours ſens 

about this very buſineſs, and that, when/77t =. 


Uu 3 Pericles about it, 


_ 
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Pericles pretended a certain Law , which 
forbad the taking down the Tablet,where- 
in the Decree or publick Order was writ- 
ten, -one of the Ambaſſadors, Polyarches by 
Polyarches nanme ſhould ia . Well ! do not take 11 aown 
bis device then, but turn the” Tablet inward ; for there ts 


Fl che 0 Law, 1 ſuppoſe, which forbids that. This 
quarrel, though it were prettily ſaid,. and might 

have ſerv*d for a handſome expedient, yet 

Pericles did not at all relent nor bate his re- 

ſolution, R w_ 
The There was-then, in all.likelihood, ſome 
ground f ſecret grudge and private animolity,which 
wr — had againſt the Megarians. Yet he upon 
ria the pretence of a publick and maniteſt 
rhe Mcga- charge again{t them, 3p that they had cut. 
Far. down a holy Grove dedicated to the Gods, 
or imbezilled a piece of ground conſecrated 
to pious uſes, writes an Order, that a. He 
rald ſhould be ſent ro them, and the ſame 
Perſon to the *Lacedemonians, with an accu»\ 
ſation of the Megareans. This Order of Px 
ricles, truth is, ſhews an equitable and 
triendly proceeding cpa, 
The quay-, Butatter that the Herald which was ſent, 
rel m- by name, Anthemocritus, died, and it was 
770/45 thought 'that the Megarians had contriv'd 
"1, his death and made, him away, then Ch 
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rald's 


death, rinus Writes a Decree againſt them, that 


- there ſhould be an irreconcileable and.1m- 


'bem, Placable camity theaceforward betwixt the 
Lo 


—- &--& SE 
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two Commonwealths ; and thatif any one 
Bof the Megarians ſhould but ſer his foot up- 
on any part of the A4trick Terridfies, he 
ſhould be put to death ; and that the Com- 
manders, when they take the uſual Oath, 
fhould, over and above that, fwear that 
they will twice ever year make'an inroad 
into the Megariars Country ; and that An- 
themocritus ſhould be buried near the Thri- 

y Gates, which are now called the D;- 
jj/on or Double Gate. | 

- Onthe other hand the Megariavs utterly The Mega- 
denying and difowning the Murther of 4»- fin 
themotr atas, throw the' whole buſineſs and {| pon 
the guilt, if any, upon Aſpafis and Pericles, Hora 5 
wwhich purpoſe-they mak&uſeof thoſe fa- a 
mous: and commonly known Verſes ot of ** 
aFayof aifopherer called the Hoharnes, .. 


Toun 2 ſters of Athens went t0 Megara, 
Mabfuddl raps, to keep blind Holiday, 
_ Wole Sunztha the Town-Whore away. 


Netled at this, Megarian Touths did plot © 
Hines, and to tm» ſtealth they got, 


heye two Af paſian rlots went to pot. 


Pericles 
i The true riſe and occaſion of this Wat, 5/n«ed 


'whatit might be, is not ſo caſie to find out. _—_ 
But that that Decree, we mentioned, was DN 
not repealdand annulled, all do alike charge 4 gainft. the 


© A 
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_ der of thoſe Embaſſies was deſigned for' 


T&# 1c. + But that. which: is the worſt cauſe/anl 
ef reaſengharge of all; and which-is confirmed þ 


why Peri- 


cles hin- 
der'd it, 


gant brayado and a wiltul humour of oon- 
' tention, to ſhew his -own|gallantry ani 
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Pericles with being the cauſeof that. Hoy 
ever there are ſome who fay_ that he dit 
-out of a great ſence and height of ſpiri 
ſtand it our ſtifly with a reſolution for th 
belt ; —— that the Precept and Qt 


trial of their compliance and yieldingne 
and that a conceſſion would bs taken for 
a-confeſſion of weakneſs, as if they durk 
not do otherwiſe. . And other ſome ther 
are who ſay that he did rather in an arro- 


power, {light and-ſet little hy the Laceds 
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moſt witneſſes, we have-in a manner - ſu 
an account as this given of it. PhiAzas the 
Plaſterer. or Image-maker had, as hath be 
fore been ſaid, undertaken to make the Sta, 
tue of Mizervs, Now he being famiharly 


- acquainted with Pericles, and a great Fa 


VW Phidias a 


Favaurine 
of Pericles 


vourite of his, had mahy Enemies upon his 
account, Who.envied and maligned him: 
who alſo, to make tryal in a caſe of his, 
what kind of Judges the Commons would 
prove, ſhould ,there be. pccafian to bring 
Pericles himſelf before them, having tam- 


gecuſed by pered with Menon one who had wrought 
fcnon. with Phzdzas, they place him in the Court 


with 
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with a Petition, defiring publick ſecurity 
upon his (diſcovery and impeachment of 
Phidias for things done by him againſt the 
State. The People admitting of the Man 
to tell history, and rhe proſecution'being 
agreed upon in the Afſembly,there was no- 
-thing of thieft or cheat charged againſt him, 
For Phiazas had immediately from the very 
firſt beginning ſo wrought and wrapt the 
Gold, that was uſed in the work, about the 
'Statue, and that by the advice of Peritles, 
that they might take it all of and make out 
[the juſt weight of it, which Pericles alſo 
.atthat time bade the Accuſers to do. n 


But the glory and reputation of his Work His main 


- | rhen'd Phids erime, th 
was that 'which burthen'd Phrdias and o__ 


his Work, 


cruſh'd him with envy ; eſpecially this, that 
where he repreſents the hght of the Ama- 
ZONS ppon the Goddeſſes Shield, he had cx- 

reſs'd a kind of Figure or reſ:mblance of 
himſelf like a bald old Man holding aloft a 

reat Stone with both hands; and.had put 
in a very fine Picture of Pericles fighting 
with an Amazon. And the taſhion = 
Pons of the Hand which held out the 

pear over againſt Pericles his Face, was 
with that curious art contrived, as if it 
meant to hide the likeneſs, which by the by 
Jſhew'd itſelf on either fide. 


Well! poor Phiazas was carried away to renced to 
Priſon 
and there 


Prifon, and there died of a Diſeaſe, bur, as 
ſome 
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He uz en. 


dies 
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ſome ſay, of Poiſon, to raiſe a {lander ora 
ſuſpicion at leaſt upon Pericles, though it 
were by the procurement and preparation 
of his Enemies, C of! 

As to the informer Menon, upon Glycor's 
propoſal, the People made him. free from 
payment of Taxes and Cuſtoms, and or- 
dered the Commanders to take care of the 
Man's ſafety, that no body 'might. do him 


any harm. 4 3h | 
— About this time A4ſpſia: was indited of 
Imptety or Irreligion, upon the complaint - 
of Hermippas a' Writer of Comedies, who 


alſo laid further to her charge, that ſhe was 


"Bawd to Pericles, and entertained Citizens 


Wives and Daughtery for his uſe. And Dj- 


either propoſed a Decree, that information 


ould be giyen in againſt ſuch Perſons' as 
deny a Deity, and thoſe ,who;,teagh or 


| make Diſcqurſes concerning Meteors and 


Pericles 


bring in 
his Ac- 
COUNTS 


other Appearances in the Sky; by theſe laſt 
words aiming in ſhow at dAnaxagoras, but 
{ſtriking at Pericles. 


reall | 
, The People receiving and admitting all 


order'd to 


Accuſations and Complaints, as they came 
at length by this means they came, to:enatt 
2 Decree, at the motion. of Dyacontides, 
that Pericles ſhould bring in the 'account of 
the Moneys he. had expended, | and lodge 
them wich the Prytanes, the Magiſtrates 
and Judges of the Treaſury; and that the 

| | Judges 
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Judges carrying their ſuffrage from the Al- 

tar ſhould examine and determine the bu- 

lineſs in the City. This indeed Agnor took 771;; ,r 4c 
out of the Decree, but moved tha* Cauſes pur into 
ſhould be tried before the 1500 Juclges, _— = 
whether one would name it an ation of 
robbery, or of bribery, or ofany whatever 
injuſtice. _ 

Asto Aſpaſia, Pericles made ſhift to beg afpatia 
her off, having ſhed abundance of tears %gg-'4of 
at the. Trial, as #ſchines makes the relati- 270: | 
on, and heſought the Judges in her behalf. 

But "_—_ how it might go with Azaxa- Mn 
goras, he {ent him away and brought him {9,0 
onward on his way out of the City. And 
whereas he had in Phidzas his caſe miſcar- 

ried and found the People awkward and a- 

yerſe, *being afraid of a Court of Judges, 

he ſet fire to the War, which hitherto had He pre- 
lingered and ſmothered, and blew it up in- 72s #5 
toa flame ; hoping by that means to ſcat= * 

ter thoſe miſts of impeachments which they 

were railing againſt him, and to lower that 

envy Which hung over him; the City uſu- 

ally throwing her ſelf upon him alone and 
truſting to his ſole condut, upon the ur- 

Sency of great affairs and publick dangers, 
by reaſon of his authority and the ſway he 

re. | : 
And theſe are given out to have been the : 
cauſes for which Pericles would not _—_ 

the 
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the People - of Athens to comply with the 
L acedemonians or yield to their propoſals, 
However the truth of it, whether it were 
ſo or no, cannot be well known, 

\ 


A meſſage The Lacedemonians for their part having 
from- the 


{a4 an aſſurance, that if they could. pull him 
monians down and remove him outof the way once, 


- eoche A- they might beat what terms they pleaſed 


thenians. <7 irh the Athenians, they ſent them word, 


that they ſhould expiate and drive aut from 
among them that horrid crime (meaning 
the pollution of Cylon) wherewith the kin- 
red of Pericles on the Mother's ſide was 
tainted; as Thaugydides hath told the ſtory, 
But the buſineſs prov*d quite contrary to. 


what thoſe who {ent this meſſage expetted. 


' 1:dotbnat For inſtead of bringing Pericles under a ſu- 


ſucceed. ſpicion and a reproach, they brought him 
into a far greater credit and eſteem with 


his Citizens, as a Man whom their Enemies ' 


Pericles did moſt mightily hate and fear. Where- 
prevents fore all before that Archidamus, who was 
ns at the. head of the Peloponneſians, made his 
4NICe. incurſipn upon Attica, he told the Athe- 
zians aforehand, that if Archidamus, while 
he laid waſte and made havock of eyery 
ring elſe in the ogy wel ſhould forbear 


- and ipare his Eſtate, he had there, either 


' upon pretence of ſome friendſhip or right 
of hoſpitality, that was betwixt them, (as 
having 
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having been one anothers Gueſts at ſome 
time or other) or out of purpoſe to give his 
enemies an occaſion of traducing and ſpea- 
king evil of him, that then he did freely 
beſtow upon the State all that his Land and 
Houſes in the Country to be employ'd in 
the publick uſe and ſervice. 

Well, the Lacedemonians together with The Lace- 
their allies come with a great Army and in- &monians 
vade the Athenian Territories,under the con- ich « 
duft of King Archidamwus; and laying waſtegreat 4r- 
the Country, marched on as far as Archane,”” 
and there pitch'd their Camp ; preſuming 
that the Athenians would never endure that, 
but would come out and fight them for their 
Countries and their Honours ſake. But 
Pericles look*d upon it as a dangerous and Pericles 5s 
diſmal adventure, to engage in Battel, were _— a 
it in defence of the City it ſelf, againſt barrel. 
threeſcore thouſand armed men of Pe/opon- 
veſians and Beotians, for ſo many they were 
In number, that made the inroad at firſt: 

And hg endeavoured to appeaſe thoſe, who 
were deſirous to fight and were griev'd and 
diſcontented to ſee how things weat, and 
gave them good words, ſaying that Trees 
when they are lopt and cut, grow up again in ſhort 
time, but Men being once loſt and ſpoil'd cannot 


eaſily be recover d again. 


He 
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He minds He did not convene the People into an 
lick pk Aﬀembly, for fear leſt they ſhould force 
1122/s with- him from his own refolution or drive him 
out coy belide his own purpoſe: But like a skilful 
S46ck or Steerſman or Pilot of a Ship, who, when a 
caking no- {ſtorm ariſeth or a ſudden ry of wind ſets 
rice ff hardat Sea, having put all things on board 
ol aan to rights and fitted his tackle, he makes uſe 
ents, Of his art of Navigation, and minds the bu- 
ſineſs of the: Ship, taking no notice of the 
tears and intreaties of the Sea-fick and fear- 
ful Paſſengers: ſo he having ſhut up the Ci 
ty-gates, and placed Guards at all Poſts for 
ſecurity, made uſe of his own reaſons and 
| purpoſes, little regarding thoſe that bawPd 
out againſt him and were angry at his ma- 
nagement. Although there were a great 
many of his Friends that lay hard at him, 
requeſting him to do otherwiſe ; and many 
of his Enemies, threat*ning and accuſing him 
for doingas he did; and many made Ballads, 
and Lampoons, and Libels upon him,which 
were ſung about Town to his difgrace, re- 
proaching his Generalfhip for being coward- 
ly and throwing up tamely or treacheroully 
all their concerns into the Enemies hands. 
Cleon « And Cleor alfo, having, got into credit 
Knlee and favour with the people to as to fet up 
der of te Fgr a Demagogue, and ſeeing how the Ci 
Male-con- . 
rents, tizens were difpleaſed with him , ſtuck 


clole to him and abuſed him ; as Hermippi 


hath 
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hath made it appear in theſe Anapeſts of 
his, a kind of Comick or Lyrick Verſes, 


, Why, Ring of Satyrs, doſt thou fear Y 
To witld the.Sword, or toſs the Spear ; 
| Content to talk big words of War ; 


Ating as Teles's * Soul poſſeft | , 4 note 
The Cavern of thy Pigror +. aff ? wh ” Cow- 


The Whetſtone ſharpens blunted Swords, 
But nothing can on Thee prevail ; 

Cleon throws out provoking words; 
But Thou canft bear, as long as Fe can rail. 


However Pericles was not at all mo- 
ved by any of theſe praQtices of theirs, 
but took all patiently, and in filence un- 
derwent the diſgrace they threw upon 
him and the ill will they bore him. And 
ſending out a Fleat of a hundred Sail to pericles 
Peloponneſus, he. did not go along with ed: our 4 
it in perſon , but ſaid behind , that he f{** #7 
might look after home and k2ep the Ci- mies 
ty in order, till the Peloporneſians ſhould Comer: 
break up Camp and be gone. Yet to 
court and careſs the common people, who 
were jaded ahd in diſorder about rhe "gp 
War, he relieved and refreſh'd them with ,;2.; x. 
diſtributions of publick moneys, and made ney; and 
2 Law for the diviſion of Lands by lor and aro 
the plantation of Colonies. For having 5 & 

turn'd 
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turn'd out all the people of Agiza, he par- 
ted the Iſland among the Athenians, accor- 
ding as their lot fel]. 

And there it was ſome comfort to them 
and eaſe in their miſeries, even from what 
things their Enemies endured; For the 
in the Fleet failing round the Palnaniel, 
ravaged a great deal of the Country, and 
pillaged and plundred the Towns and 
{maller Cities. And by Land he himſelf 


| went with an Army into the Megarian 


A preat 
Plague 
breaksout. 


Country, and made havock of it all. 
By which means 1t appears, that the Pe- 
loponneſians, though they did the Athenians 
a world of miſchief by Land, yet ſuffering 
as much themſelves from them by Sea , 
would not have drawn out the War to 
ſuch'a length, but would quickly have gi- 


ven it over, as Pericles at firſt foretold they 


would, had not ſome divine Power croſt 
humane purpoles. 


Now in the firſt place there was -a peſti- 
lential Diſeaſe or Murrain, that ſeiz*d upon 
the City and ate up all the lower and prime 
of their youth and {trength. Upon occa- 
ſion of which Diltemper, the*people, being 
afflicted in their Souls as well as in their 
Bodies, were utterly inraged like Mad-ment 
againlt Pericles, and in the fame nature as 
Patients being grown delirious in a high 

Fever 
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ever uſe -to behave themſelves toward 
eir Phyſician, or beit their Father, were } 
2ady. to fall foul upon him and do him a 
uſch For it had been buzz'd in their 
rs by: his Enemies, as if he Werein the 
ult, perſwading them that the occaſion, The cau# 
frhe Plague wasthe crowding of fo many 9 # im 
ountry People together into a Town ;. in þecite., 
hat they were forced now in the Summer 
me, .in the heat of 'the weather, to dwell 
mafty of them gether in pitiful little 
encinents and ſultry Hovels, enough to 
fle them,; and to be tied to a lazy courſe 
f life within doors, when as before they 
red .in'a pure, open and free at# The 
zuſe and author of all this, faid they, is 
, who upon the account of the War arh 
vured' a multitude of People from the 
puntry in upon us within the Walls, and 
it ſo —_ Men as he has here upon no 
ploy 6r ſervice, but keeps them pent up 
ke Cattel in a pound, and lers them be 
fer-run with infe&tion from one another, 
ording them neither ſhitr of quarters 
rany refreſhment. | 
He deſigning to remedy theſe things, He goes 
| withal to do the Enemy ſome incon- wy 
nience, got a hundred and fifty Sail of s/ce. 
s ready and filFd them with Men, and 
wing imbarked a many ftour Soldiers, 
th Foot and Horſe, was about to weigh' 

- & W Anchor, 
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Anchor, giving great incouragement of | 


hope to his Citizens and no leſs an alarm 
of fear to his Enemies, upon the fight of 
great a Force. And now the Veſlels having 
their complement of Men, and Perzcles be. 
ing gone aboard the Admiral his own Gal. 
ley, it happened that the Sun was in an 
Eclipſe and it grew dark on a ſudden,to the 
extreme affrightment of them all, looking 
upon it as a diſmal token and an unlucky 
ill-boding Omenz. Wherefore Pericles per- 
ceiving the Pilot or Steerſman ſeiz'd witha 
great fear andat a ftand what to do,he took 
his Cloak and put it before the Man's Face, 


and myMing him up in it that he could na 
ſee, he asked him whether he did imagine 


there was any dreadful thing or great hurt 
in this that he had done to him, or whe 
ther he thought it was the {ign of any hurt 
he anſwering, No; Why? faid he, 

what does that there differ from this, only thi 
that which hath cauſed that darkneſs there, i 


ſomething greater than a Cloak ? But theſe arg 
things fit to be difcourſed in the Schools of 


Philoſophy. 


Well, Pericles, alter he had put out tc 


Sea, as he ſeemsnot to have done any 
ther exploit befitting ſuch an apparade anc 


equipage; ſo when he had beſieged the hoy 


ly City Epidauras, which gave him ſom 
hope as if it would or might be taken, i 


miſcarrie 


—_— 
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miſcarried in his deſign by reaſon of the 
Sickneſs. For it did not only ſeize ypon 
the Athenians and deitroy them, bur alſo 
without any difterence any others that up- 
on any occalion mixed with them, or had 
ought to do in the Army, it carried them 
off coo tor company. 

After this finding that the Athenians were He —_— 
very illaftected towardsand highly difplea- payed. 
| ſed with him, he tried and. indeavoured 
| what he could ro _— them by giving 

them good words and to reincourage their 
confidence in him. But he could not paci- 

fie Or -— gy anger, nor perſwade them 

to any thing or prevail with them any 

way, tall they freely paſt their Votes upon 

himz and taking the ftaft into' their own 

hands they took away his Command from H: is cr- 
him, and fined him in a round ſum. of Fg. 
Money , . which by their account which ;;1:4, 
ſay lealt, was fitteen Talents, and rhe 

which reckon moit name titty. Now he 

who was let down at his Trial to be his Ac- 


too might quickly come to a repoſe and be {tick mf 
arquict,theCommonalty having diſcharged /7#*%* 
their ſpleen and paſſon upon him (as Walps 

X Xx 2 do 


F 

cuicr, Was Cleon, as /domeners tells us ; but ſ l 

S$iz-1145, according to Theophraſtus; and oY 
Herac!ides Ponticus has named Lacratidas for by! 

the Man. 8 

After this the publick heats and affairs jj; me. | 


His eldeſt 
Sons quar- 
rel to him, 


He abu- 
feth his 
Father 
eth ſtc- 
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do their ſting) together with the mortal 
wound they gave him. But his private 
domeſtick concerns were in a wretched un- 
toward condition, he having loſt not a few 
of his Friends and Acquaintance m the 
Plague-time, and thoſe of his Family ha- 
ving long fince been in diforder and in a 
kind of mutiny againſt him. For the eldeſt 
of his lawfully begotten Sons, - Xanthippus 
by name, bemg both by Nature given to 
expence, and marrying a young and coſtly 
Dgme, - the Daughter of 1/avder (who was 
the Son.of Epylicas) was highly offended at 
his Father's niggardly thritt, making him 
but a ſcanty bare allowance, and giving it 
him by little and little at a time. Where- 
fore he ſent to a Friend one day and bor- 
rowed ſome Money of him, in his Father 
Pericles's name, pretending it was by his or- 
der. But the Man coming afterward to 
demand the debt, Pericles was fo far from 
yeilding to pay it, that he arreſted the Man 
and entred an aQtion againſt him. Upon 
winch the young Man Xaxthippus thought 
himſcIf fo heinouſly uſed and highly diſobli- 
ged, that he openly reviled his Father. 
And firſt by way of droll and raillery 
he ridicuPd him by telling ſtories, what his 
Carriages and Converſations were at home, 
and what kind of diſcourſes he'/had with the 


Sopluſters and Scholars that came to his 
Houſe 
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Houſe. As for inſtance, how, he A Law 


ſer of ;;; dea'h 
all the five Games of Skill) having with a of « Horſe. 
Dart or Javelin unawares againſt his will 
truck and kilPd a Horſe that ſtood in the 
way, his Father ſpent a whole day with 
Protagoras 1n a ferious and learned diſpute, 
- whether the Javelin or the Man that threw 
it, or the Matters of the Game, who appoin- 
ted theſe Sports, were according to the 
ſtricteſt and beſt reafoa to be accounted 
| the cauſeof this miſchance or Horſe-ſlaugh- 
ter; whereas, and make the worſt of it, it 
was but chance-medley. Further, belide 
this, Steſombrotus tells us, that it was Xan- 
thipps felf, who ſpread abroad among the 

ople that infamous ſtory concerning his 
own Wite,how his Father thould make him 
Cuckold : and that this untoward grudge 
of the young man's againit his Father, and 
unnatural breach berwixt them, which was 
never to be healed or made up, continued 
with him till his very dying day. For 
ponkigen died in the Plague-rime of the 
dicknels. 

At which time Pericles alfo lolt his Si- Pericles 
ſter, and the greatelt part of his Kinsfolks 5's 27 of 
and Friends, and thoſe who had been moſt7y.,.; ” 
uſeful and ſerviceable to him in managing 
the affairs of State. However he did nor j;;; ,. 
ſhrink or give out upon theſe occaſions, Nor concern-d- 


Xx 3 did" 


the Pharſalian (one who was a Pp caſe about 
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did betray or lower his high ſpirit and 
the greaW1(s of his mind under all his mi{- 
fortunes ®and thoſe calamities which befel 


him. Nay, ſo unconcern'd and fo great a ' 


maſter of his paſſions he was at leaſt ſee- 
med to be, that he was never known to 
weep or to mourn and pay the Funeral 
Rites to any of his dead Friends, nor was 
ſo much as ſeen at the Burial of any of his 
Relations, till at laſt he loſt the only Son 
which was left of thoſe who were lawfully 
begotten, his Son Paral/us. This touch'd 


1s 198 jm home and made him bow and relent; 


Sow s 
death 
troubles 


him. 


He 15 1%» 


wited a- 
ain to 


the Go- 


and yet he ſtrived what he could to main» 
tain h 

and keep up the greatneſs of his Soul: but 
all would not do; for when he came to 
perform the Ceremony of putting a Gar- 
land or Chaplet of Flowers upon the head 
of the Corps, he was vanquiſhed by his 
paſſion ar the fight, ſo that he burſt out a 
crying and pour'd forth abundance of tears, 
having never done any ſuch thing in all the 
relt of his lite before, 


After all; the City having made trial of 
other Generals for the conduQ of War and 
Oratours of buſineſs of State, when they 


vernmen:; found there was no one who was of weight 
enough to counterballance ſuch a charge, 
or of authority ſufficient to be truſted with 

if 


is principle of gravity and to preſerve 
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ſo great a Command : then they began to 
delire their old Friend and Servant Pericles, 
and folemaly invited him to the Tribunal 
or pleading Place,and deſiring him to accept 
of the Office of General or Commander in 
chief again. He was then in a very penſive 
condition, and kept in at home, as a cloſe 
Mourner; but was perſwaded by Alcibia- 
des and others of his Friends to come abroad 
and ſhew himſelf to the people: who ha- 
ving upon his appearance made their ac- 
knowledgments and apologized for their 
ngratitude and untowardly uſage of himy 
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he undertook the publick affairs once more, ze under- 
and being choſen Pretor or chiet Gover- take ze. 


nour, he brought in a Bill that the Statute 
concerning Baitard-iſſue, which he himſelf 
had formerly cauſed to be made, might be 
o gar that ſo the name, and race, or 
oft-ſpring of his Family might nor, for want 
of a lawtul Heir to ſucceed, be wholly and 
utterly loſt and extinguiſhed. 


Now the buſineſs of that Statute or Law T-* Law 


riſhed in the State, and had (as hath been 
laid) Children lawtully begotten, propoſed 
a Law that thoſe only ſhould be reputed 
true Citizens of Athens, who were born of 
ſuch Parents as were both Athenians. 
ter this the King of Fgypr having ſent to- 


. of B - 
ſtood thus. Pericles when long ago he flous- , mw 
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the Commons, by way of preſent, forty vemwencs. 
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*0 repeat ed on fo far againſt fo many people, ſhould 
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thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, which were to 
be diſtributed and ſhared out among the 
Citizens, there ſprung up a great many 
Actions and Suits againſt Baſtards, by vir- 
tue of that Edi&, which till that time had 


not been known, nor taken notice of; and 


ſeveral perſons beſides were trepann'd and 
inſnar'd by falſe accuſations. There were 
little leſs than five thouſand, who were 
caught 1n this State-trap, and having loſt 
the freedom of the City were fold for 
Slaves; and thoſe who induring the telt re- 


mained in the Governmeat and paſt muſter 


for right Athenians, were found upon the 


| Poll to be fourteen thouſand and forty per- 


ſons in number. 
Now though it look*'d ſomewhat oddand 
ſtrange, that a Law, which had been carri- 


be broken and cancelPd again by the ſame 
man that made it; yet the preſent calami- 
ty and diſtreſs, which Pericles labour'd un- 
der as to his Family, broke through all ob- 
jections and prevaiPd with the Arhenians to 
pity him, as one who by thoſe loſſes and 
misfortunes had ſufficiently been- puniſhed 
for his former arrogance and haughtineſs. 
And theretore being of opinion, thar he had 
been ſeverely handled by divine venge- 
ance, from which he had ſuffered ſo much 
and that his requeſt was ſuch as be- 

came 
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came a man toask and men to grant; they 
yielded that he ſhould inroll his Baſtard- His Ba- 
{on in the regiſter of his own Ward by his es can 
paternal name. This very Son of his after- — 
ward,” when he had defeated the Pelepor- 

neſians 1n a Sea-hight near the Iſlands called 
Arginuſe, was put to death by the people 
together with his Fellow-Captains, his Col- 
leagues in that Commiſhon. | 
About that time, when his Son was in- perictes 5s 
rolPd, it ſhould ſeem, the Plague ſeis*d Pe-/ick of ehe 
ricles, not with ſharp and violent fits, as it ©: 
did others that had it, but with a dull 

and ling'ring Diſtemper, through various 
changes and alterations, leiſurely by little 

and little waſting the ſtrength of his Body, 

and undermining the noble faculties of his 

Soul. So that Theophraſtus in his Morals, 
having made a moot-point, Whether mens 
Manners change with their Fortunes, and 

their Souls being jogg'd and difturb'd. by 

the ailings of their Bodies do ſtart aſide 

trom the rules of Vertue; hath lett it upon 

record , that Perzcles, when he was ſick, 

ſhew*d one of his Friends that came to viſit 

him an Amuler or Charm, that the Wo- Fears an 
men had hung abour his Neck ; as much as £* 
to ſay, that he was very ſick indeed, when weck. 

he would admir of or indure ſuch a foolery 

as that was. | 


When 
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When he was drawing on and near his 
time, the beſt of the Citizens and thoſe of 
his Friends,who wereleft alive,{itting about 

As biz him, were diſcourſing of his Vertue and Au- 


Friends thority, how great it was, and were reckon- 
were diſ- : 


courfing of 198 VP. bis famous Actions and Atchieve- 
"rg ments, and the number of his Victories; for 
there were no leſs than nine Trophies,which 
he as their chief Commander and Conque- 


ror of their Enemies had ſet up for the ho- 


nour of the City and State. Theſe things they 
talk*d of a among themſelves, as tho? 
he did not undet{tand or mind what they 
ſaid, but had been utterly bereft of his ſenſes: 
He over- But he had lifPned all the while and given 
bears g00d heed to all the paſſages of their dif- 
them, and . 
makes a Courſe, and ſpeaking out among them ſaid, 
worthy that he wond'red they ſhould commend and 
RP)- take notice of thoſe things in him, which 
wereas much owing to Fortune as to any 
thing elſe, and had-happen'd to many other 
Captains in former times as well as tohim; 
and that at the ſame'time they ſhould not 
ſpeak or make mention of that which was 
the moſt excellent and greateſt thing of all. 
For, ſaid he, there was never any of all my 


Fellow-Citizens that ever wore Black, or put on 


Mourning «pon my account , or long of me: 
meaning that he had not 1n all his Govern- 
ment been the cauſe of any ones death, et- 
ther by ordering or procuring it, 


A 
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A brave Man, a wonderful great Perſo-4» Ence- 


nage, without all peradventure ! not only 
upon the account of his gentle behaviour 
and mild temper, which all along in the 
many affairs of his life and thoſe ſhrewd 
animoſities which lay upon him he con- 
ſtantly kept up and maintain'd, but alſo of 
lis generous great ſpirit and high ſenti- 
ment, that he efteem'd that to be the beſt 
of all his good qualities, that having been 
in ſuch an abſolute uncontroulable power, 
as he had had, he never had gratified his 
envy or his paſſion in any thing to any 0- 
ther Man's hurt, nor ever had treated any 
enemy of his, as if he were incurable, that 
is, unreconcileable, and one who in time 


mium of 
him. 


might not become a friend. And to me it Hz good 


appears that this one thing of him did make 9* 


alities 
de him 


that otherwiſe childiſh and arrogant Title jc... 


they 'gave him in Nicknaming him O/ympi- the title 
vs (that is, the Heavenly or Godlike) to be # Olym 


without envy and truly becoming him; I” 


mean his kind and courteous carriage and 
a pure and untainted unblemiſh'd converſa- 
tion in the height of power and place : Ac- 
cording to thole apprehenſions and reſfent- 
ments we have of the Gods themſelves 1n 
their kind ; whom, upon this account that 
they are naturally the Authors of all good 
things, and are not the Authors of any evil, 


we do think worthy to rule and govern the 
World. | Not 
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Not as the Poets rudely fancy, who con- 
founding us with their fooliſh unmannerly 


eribe paſ- conceits and opinions, are taken tardy in 


fions ta the 


Gods. 


their own Poems and fiftious Stories, when 
they call the place indeed wherein they fay 
the Gods made their abode, a ſecure and 
quiet ſeat, free from all hazards and com- 
motions, not troubled with Winds, nor 
dark*ned with clouds ; but at all times alike 
ſhining round about with a ſoft ſerenity and 


a pure light, inaſmuch as ſuch a temper'd . 


ſtation 'is moſt agreeable and ſutable for a 


| blefledand immortal nature to live in; and 


yet in the mean while do affirm that the 


Gods themſelves are full of trouble and en- * 


mity, and anger, and other paſſions, which 
no way become or belong to even Mea that 
have any underſtanding. But» this will 
perhaps ſeem a ſubje& fitter for ſome other 
conſideration, and that ought to be treated 
ot in ſome other place. 


Pericles is Well! the ſucceſs of publick affairs after 


miſt after 
his death. 


Pericles his death did beget a quick and 
ſpeedy ſenſe of his loſs, and want and de- 
fire of ſuch a condutt as his had been.” For 
thoſe who, while he lived, ll reſented his 
oreat authority, as that which eclipſed them 
and dark*ned their lights, preſently aiter his 
quitting the Stage making trial of other 
Oratours and Demagogues, did readily ac- 
knowledge that there never had been in 

nature 


ow 
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nature ſuch a diſpoſition as his was, either 

more moderate and reaſonable in the height 

of that ſtate he took upon him, or more 

grave and ſolemn in the methods of that 
mildneſs which he uſed. \ And that invidi- # /eem- 
ous pretended arbitrary power,about which m—_ 
they made ſuch a noiſe and formerly gave excufed 
ic the name of Monarchy and- Tyranny, 4» com- 
did then appear to have been the chief ram. "re 
part and bulwark of fatety, which the Go- 
vernment and Commonwealth had. So 

great a corruption, and ſuch abundance of 
wicked ill humours had got into publick 
affairs, which he by keeping them weak 

and low did cover and diſguiſe from being 

much taking notice of, and by curbing of 

them did hinder them trom growing incu- 


rable through a licentious impunity. 


The End of Pericles's Life. 
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| Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By FO AN CARYL, Eq; 


ons of Pericles, let us now proceed 

to the Life of Fabizs. It is ſaid, 
thatthe firſt of the name was a Son of Her- 
cules, and of a Nymph, or ſome Woman 
of that Country, who brought him forth 
on the banks of Tyber, and that he was a 
Perſon famous and powerful in Rome: 
Others will have it, that they were firlt 
called Fodians, becauſe the Race of them 
deligh- 


[Fs related the memorable aQti- 
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delighted in digging pit-falls for wildBeaſts, 
and that in proceſs of time, and by corrup- 
tion of language, they. grew to be called 
Fabians. But theſe things be they true or 


falſe, «certain it is, that this Family hath * 


for a long time yielded great ſtore of emi- 
nent Perſons : Our Fabius, who was fourth 
in deſcent from that Fabins Rutilianus, who 
firſt brought the honourable firname of 
«Maximus into his Family, was alſo by way 


of nick-name called Verracoſus from a Wart 


on his upper Lip, and in his Childhood they 
in like manner named him Ovzicula, by rea- 
ſon of his extreme mildneſs of Nature. His 
ſlowneſs 1n ſpeaking, his long labour and 


_ pains 1n learning, hus little concern in the 


ſports and divertiſements of his equals, his 
ealie ſubmiſſion to every body, as if he had 
n9 will of his own, made thoſe who judged 
ſuperficially of him (rhe number of which 
ſort of Judges is always the greateſt) eſteem 
him inſenfibleand ſtupid: And few were 


they, who could penetrate inro the firm- - 


neſs of his Courage, and greatneſs of his 
Mind. But as ſoon as he came into Em- 
ployments, his Vertues exerted and ſhewed 
themſelves; his reputed Dulneſs did then 
appear to be the ſteddineſs and intrepid 
bravery of his Soul ; his {lowneſs in Words 
ard Actions,to bethe effett of a conſumma- 


ted Prudence, which always laid them by, 
oy 
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they were throughly ripe ; and his eaſfie 


compliance to the bent of others, to be a fx 
noble pride of his heart, thinking it be- 'v 
ncath him to contend about trifles. all 
Fabias, conlidering that the Grandeur Fabius 55 f 
of Rozxe proceeded from Military Vertue, 8*7*%% 4 "I 
and was by the fame means to be preſerved, afdives W kv 
did therefore 1nure his body to Laboug and renows. aq 
Exerciſes, wiſely judging, that natural + 
ſtrength was the beſt Armour: He alfo | iy 
train'd himſelf in the Artof ſpeaking and bs 
perſwading ; tor Words and Diſcourſes are 49 


the Engines, by which Minds are moved ; 
and he attained to ſuch a kind of Elo- 
quence, that his manner of ſpeaking, and 
of ating was pertectly the ſame; for al- 
though it had not much of Ornameat, nor 
Artifice, yet there was in 1t great weight of 
Senſe ; it was ftrongaund fententious; much . 
after the way of T12cydides. We have yet oP 
extant his Funeral Oration upon the Death F 
of his Son, who died Conſul, which he re-" iy! 
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cited before the People. 

He was hve times Conſul, andin his firſt 
Conſulſhip he had the honour of a Triumph Ml 
for the Victory he gained. over the Liguri- l 
ans, whom he deieated in a fer Battel , \*8 
and drove them totake ſhelter in the Alps, bl 
irom whence they never after made any 1n- q 
road, nor depredations upon their Neigh- 'K 
bours. After this H42nibal came into Iralty, A. 

Yy who # 
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. . . oV ; 
s who at his firſt entrance having gained a 
© greatBattle near the River Trebia, traversd 


march in- all Tuſcany with his Victorious Army, and 
ro Italy. defolating the Country round about, fill'd 


Rome it ſelf with aſtoniſhment and terrour, 
Belides unuſual Thunder and Lightning 
then happening, the report of ſeveral ill- 
boding Portents did much increaſe this 
pular contternation, For it was faid, that 
{ome Targets did ſweat BIpud ; that at 4A» 
tium, when they reap'd their Corn, many 
of the Ears were filPd with Bloud ; that it 
had rained Fire; that the Phalerians had 
ſeen the Heavens open, and ſeveral Scroll 
in form of Lots falling down, in one of 
which it was plainly writ, Vow Mars himſelf 
does brandiſh his Arms. But theſe Prodigies 
had no effect upon the impetuous and hery 
temper of the Conſul Flaminius, whoſe na 
tural promptneſs had been much hEightned 
by his late Vittory over the Gaz/s, though 
he fought them contrary to the order ofth 
Senate and the advice of lis Collegue: 0 
that nothing, would fatisfie him bur a bat- 
tel with Hannibal, Fahias on the other 
ſide thought it not ſeaſonable to engage 
with the Enemy ; not that he much regar- 
ded thoſe talk*d of Prodigies,which he took 
to be either fictitious or caſual ; but in re- 
gard the Carthaginian Army was in a Wa- 
iting condition, without a poſſibility of Re- 


crultsY- 
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paid ; ſo that their only hope and ſafety 
was in a Battel : But if let alone, watch'd 
and obſerved;rthe neighbouring Garriſons in 
the mean rig being well ſecur'd, and the 
Roman Allies detended, their vigour would 
ſoon © pire like a Flame for want of Ali- 
menf, "Theſe weighty reaſons prevaild not 
with Fiaminius, who proteſted, he would F-bus? 
never fuffer that the Enemy ſhould advance 74... 
one ſtep farther, and that he would not be mfedu- 
reduc?'d,. like Camzllius in former time, to mts 1 
hght for Rowe within the Walls of Rome. 
Accordingly he ordered the Tribunes to 
draw out the Army into the Field ; and as 
he would not be diſſwaded by the reaſons 
of his Collegue from this precipitous reſo- 
lution, fo neither was he deterr*d by an ill 
preſaging accident which befel him ar his 
letting forth; for he 'no ſooner got on 
Horſeback , but the Beaſt fell in fo vio- 
lent afit of trembling and bounding thar 
he caſt his Rider headlong on the ground. 
This notwithſtanding, away he garcheth 
up to Hannibal, who was poſted near the 
Lake Traſimene in Tuſcany, And it 1s to 
be obſerved, that during the Ingagementr, 
there hapned ſo great an Earthquake, that 
It deſtroyed ſeveral Towns , altered the 
courſe of Rivers, tore off the tops of Moun- 
tains, yet ſuch was the eagerneſs of the 
Yy 2 Com- 


cruits, without Magazines, the Soldier un- 
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Combatants, that they.were ſenſible of noff 
other concuſſion or agitation, but what] 
themſelves made. 7; 0 

In this Battel Flaminizs fell, having gill , 
ven many proofs of his Strenga and Cou-fl 1 
rage, and round about him lay all the bra-ſſ;. 
velt of the Army: In the whole, Fifteen 
thouſand were killed, and as many, Tnadeff 
Priſoners. Hannibal, deſirous to beſtgw Fu-fſ yy 
neral honours uþon the Body of Flaminins ft 
made diligent ſearch after it, but could ne o, 
ver find what became of it. - Though the 5; 
loſs was ſo conſiderable, yet there was no 2 
art uſed to diſſemble it. at Rowe ; as there 
had been,upon the former Ingagement near 
Trebya ; for theo, neither the General who 
writ, nor the Expreſs who told the New 
related it otherwite than as a drawn Batte 
with equal loſs on either fide: But now; 
as ſoon as Pomponius the Pretor had, the In 
telligence, he cauſed the People to aſſemble 
and without diſguiting che matter, 'rol 
them plainly, Me are beaten (O Romans 
our Army is defeated, the Conſul Flaminmns 


' 2s killed ;, think therefore, what is to be dm py 


for your ſafety. The tame commotion, whic 
a furious Wind doth cauſe in the Ocean 
did theſe Words of the Pretor raiſe 1n thi 
Minds of fo vaſt a Multitude:; But th 


rage of their griet being a little over, tld |., 
danger at hand did at laſt awaken thay ;; 


judg 
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judgments into-.a reſolution to chuſe a Di- 
tatour, who by the Sovereign Authority 
of his Office, and by his Perſonal Wiſdom 
and Courage, might be able to manage 
the publick Aﬀurs, become almoit deſpe- 
rate, and to fit at the Helm 1n fo great a 


Storm. Their choice unanimouſly tell up- Fabiuz 5 Þ 


on Fabias, in whom was join'd a Venera-***7 


conſent 


ble Gravity of Manners, with a Spirit not cv/e» 04. 
to be daunted with any difficulty or dan- #«:ewr. 


ger; Whoſe Age was ſo faradvanced, as to 

ive him experience, without taking irom 

im the Vigour of Action ; ſo that his Body 
could execute what his Soul delign'd ; and 
nhim was the happy mixture of Caution 
and Boldneſs. Fabiys being thus inſtalled 
1nthe Office of DiQatour, in the firſt place 
he gave the command of the Horfe to Lz- 
mus Mingtias; and next he asked leave of 
the Senate for himſelf, rhat in time of Bat- 
tel he might ſerve on Horſe-back,which by 
an Ancient Law among(t the Romans was 
forbid to their Generals; whether it were, 
that placing their greatelit itrengrh 1n their 
Foot, they would «vn their Commanders 


in Chief poſted among them, or elſe let 
them know, that how great ſoever their 
Authority were,the People and Senate were 
ſtill their Matters, of whom rhey mult ask 
lave. But then again, to make the Aurhos» 
ity of his Charge more awful, and to ren» 
Yy 3 der 
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der the People more ſubmiſs and obedient 
to him, he cauſed himſelf to be accompa- 
nied with four and twenty Li&ours ; and 
when the Conſul came to viſit him, he ſent 
him word, that at his Audience he ſhould 
diſmiſs his Lictours with their Faſces (the 
enſigns of Authority ) and appear before 
him only as a private Perſon. 


His yea! The firſt folemn ation of his Diftature 


for the 
perfor- 


mance 0 


was to order publick Prayers to be made to 
the Gods,and to admoniſhh the People, that 


religious their late overthrow did not betall them 


gutzes, 


through want of courage in their Soldiers, 
but through the neglect of DivineCeremo- 
nies in the General. He therefore exhorted 
them not to fear the Enemy, but by extra- 
ordinary honour to appeaſe the Gods. This 
he did, not to fill their Minds with ſuper- 
{tition, but only to raiſe their courage, 
and leſſen in them the fear of the Enemy, 
by making them believe, that Heaven was 
on their ſide. In order hereunto the Siby- 
line Books were conſulted, in which they 
conceived the ſecrets of Deſtiny and future 
Events were to be learnt; but whoever 
look*d into them, was under atye of ſecre- 
Cy not to reveal what they found. After 
this he aſſembled the People, and made a 
Vow betore them to offer in Sacrifice the 
whole product of the next Seaſon all Tr 
over, of the Cows, Goats, Swine, — 

ot 
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both in the Mountains and the Plains; and 
the more to Solemnize this great Vow, he 
commanded the preciſe ſum of 333 Selter- 
ces, and 333 Pence, and one third of a 
Peny to be expended upon feſtival Games 
1n honour of the Gods. What his myſtery 
might be in that number is not eaſe to de- 
termine, unlefs it were in regard of the 
perfeftion of the number of three, as being 
the firſt of add numbers, the firſt that con- 
tains in it ſelf Multiplication, with all the 
other properties belonging to any whatſo- 
ever Number beſides. 

In this manner Fabius having raiſed the 


hearts of the People, by making them be- 


605 


He pru- 
dently mg- 
nages 


lieve, that the Gods took their part, and :be war 
by the ſame means having made them ſup- #7 Har 
pic | 


and pliant to his will, he, for his own 
part, plac'd his whole confidence 1n him- 
ſelf, believing that the Gods beſtowed vi- 
(tory and good fortune only upon the vali- 
ant and the prudent, Thus prepar*d, he 
ſet forth to oppoſe Hannibal, not with in» 


tention to fight him, but» to wait upon, 


him, to ſtrairen his Quarters, to cut off his 
Proviſions, and by ſo doing to make his 
victorious Army moulder away, and con- 
lume with penury and want. With this 
deſign he always incamp'd on the highelt 
grounds, where their Horſe could have no 
acceſs to him, He ſtill kept pace with 

Yy 4 them; 
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them; when they marched he followed 
them; when they incamped he did the 


ſame, but at fuch adiſtance as not to be 


compelPd to an- Ingagement, and always 
keeping upon the Hills, free from the in- 
ſults of their Horſe; by which means he 
gavethem no reſt, but kept them 1n a con- 

tinual Alarm. | 
But this his dilatory fencing way gave 
occaſion both at Rome, and even in his own 
Camp, to ſuſpect his want of Courage; 
and this opinion prevail'd alſo in Harnibal's 
Army, who' was himſelt the only Man 
who was not deceived, and who clearly 
ifaw his own Ruine in his Enemy's Con- 
duct, Wherefore he reſolved with all the 
arts and ſubtilties of War to break his Mex- 
ſures, and ſo bring Fabizs to an Ingage- 
meat ; like a cunning Wreſtler, who watch- 
eth every opportunity to get good hold 
and cloſe with his Adverſary. Sometimes 
he draws up his Men to the very Intrench- 
ments of the Enemy, reproaching the Re 
mans with their Cowardiſe, ſo to exalpe- 
rate and incenſe them againſt their Gene- 
ral; then again he makes a retreat to a 
good diſtance, that ſo he might draw them 
out to fall upon his Rere. At other times 
1n {ight of the Rowan Camp he waſtes and 
burns the Countries round, to increaſe the 
clamour of che People againlt Fabers. j 
this 
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this artifice though it had no effect upon 
the Firmneſs and Conſtancy of the Dicta- 
tour, yet upon the common Soldier, and 
even upon the General of the Horſe himſelf 
it had too great an operation : For this M:- 
nutins began to have a contempt of the 
General, and his way of proceeding, which 
he mifconſtrued ro be a timorous cuna- 


tion ; ſo that in his Harangues he humou- - 


red the Soldiery in their mad fondneſs 
of coming to' a Battel, and in their ſcorn 
and reproaches which they cait upon Fa- 
bias; calling him the Pedagogue of Han- 
nibal; ſince he did nothing elſe bur follow 
im up and down, and look and wait upon 
him. Ac therfame time they cried up M- 
\ putins for the only Captain worthy to com- 
mand the Ro»axs, whoſe Vanity and Pre- 
ſumption d1d thereupon ſwell to rhat De- 
gree, that he infolently rallied Favins's In- 
campments upon the Mountains, faying, 


that he lodged them there, as on a'Thea- 


tre, to behold the Flames and Deſolation of 
their Country. And in his vain fit he would 
ſometimes ask the very Friends and Dome- 
ſticks of the General, Whether it were not 
his meaning by ſo leading them fromMoun- 
tain to Mountain,to carry them at lait (ha- 
ving no hopes on Earth) up into Heaven, 
and hide them in the Clouds from Hann:- 
bal's 'Army.? When lis Friends related theſe 

| things 
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© - things to the DiQtatour, perſwading him 
that, to avoid the general obloquy, and 
the danger that might thereupon enſue, he 
would engage the Enemy ; hisanſwer was, 
I ſhould be more faint-hearted than they make 
me, if through feav of idle reproaches I ſhould 
+ abandon -my own reaſon. It is no inglorious 
| thing to have fear for the ſafety of our Country. 
That Man is not fit to rule others who ſhall be 

= ſtartled and give ground upon the noiſe 4 Ra- 
= mours and Calummnies ; for in ſo doing he ſub- 
| jects himſelf and his government to the fancy of 
T thoſe whom he ought to command. 


Threugh But an overſight of Hannibal, at thistime 
wkitul- committed, did happily allay theſe diſtem- 
nc; mthe pers in the Roman Camp: For he, deſirous 
be com-> t0 refreſh his Horſe in ſome good Paſture- 
mits: 4 grounds, drew off his Army, and ordered 
2". © his Guides tocondudt him to Caſinum, they 
miſtaking him,by reaſon of hrs ill-progoun- 
cing the Latin Tongue,led hin and his Ar- 
my to the Town of Caſilinum, near Campa- 
nia, Which the River Valtarnus divides 1n 
two : The Conntry about it is a Valley 
circled round with Mountains, which 1n- 
largeth it ſelf towards the Sea, near which 
that River overflowing, cauſeth a great 
deal of Mariſh ground, and at laſt diſchar- 
ging it ſelf into the Sea, makes a very uny 


; jate Coaſt, without any Harboyr, As ſoon 
; as 
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as Hanxibal was entred into this Valley, 
Fabius diſpatch'd four thouſand choice Men 
to ſeize theentrance into it, and ſtop him 
up; and lodged the reſt of his Army upon 
the neighbouring Hills in the myſt advan- 
tageous places; but at the ſame time he 
detached a commanded Party of his light- 
ett armed Men to fall upon Harnibal's Rere; 
which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 


cut off eight hundred of them, and put the 


whole Army 1n diſorder. Hannibal, finding 
the errour and the danger he was fallen in- 
to, immediately cauſed the poor Guides to 
be hang'd, which fatisfy*d his revenge, but 
did not leffen his danger : For his Enemies 
were ſo advantageouſly poſted, that there 
was no hopes of breaking through them, 
and his Soldiers began to geſpair of ever 
coming out of thoſe Straits. 


Thus reduc'd, Hannibal had recourſe to His Stra- 


this Stratagem ; he cauſed two thouſand 


tagem to 
regain the 


head of Oxen, which he had in his Camp, þ;; 


to have Torches and dry Bavens well faſt- 
ned to their Horns, and lighting rhem in 
the beginning of the night,he ordered the 
Beaits to be ir and ſoftly drove on to- 
wards the paſſages out of the Valley ; when 
this was done, he made his Army with 
oreat {ilence march after them. 'I he Oxen 
at firſt kept a flow orderly pace, and with 
their lighted Heads reſembled an Army 

marching 
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marching by night, ſrighting only the 
Shepherds and Heardſmen of the Hills a- 
bout. But when the Fire had burnt down 
the Horns of the Beaſts to the quick, they 
no longer obſerved their fober pace, but 
unruly with their Pain, they ran diſpers'd 
about, toffing their Heads, and ſcattering 
the Fire round about them. "This became 
a urpnlng ſpectacle to the Romazs,  eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe who guarded the Paſſages,who 
heing at ſome diſtance from the main Body, 
and ſeeing the fire on the ſudden diſper- 
ſing it ſelt on every ſide, as it the Enemy 
had deſign'd to ſurround them , 1n great, 
fright and amazement quitted their Poſt, 
and precipitoully retired to their Camp on 
the Hills. They were no ſooner gone, but 
+light Body of -Haznibal's Men, according 
to his order, immediately ſeiz'd the Paſſages, 
and ſoon after the whole Army, with all 
the Baggage, came up and el marched 
through the Paſſes. Fabius, before the 
night was over,quickly found out the trick} 
tor ſome of the Bealts with their Flam- 
ing Heads fell into the hands of his Men; 
but for fear of an Ambuſh in the Dark, 
he kept his Men all night to their Arms 
in the Camp: and as ſoon as it was day, 
he charged the Enemy in the Rere, where 
many fell, and by reaſon of the Straits, 


and unevenneſs of rhe Paſſages, the dil- 
| order 
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order had like to have been General over 
the whole Punick Army,but that Hqnnibal 
ſpeedily detached from his Van a Body of 
Spaniards, who of themſelves aCtive and 
nimble, were accuſtomed- to the climbing 
of Mountains : Theſe briskly attacked the 
Roman "Troops, who were in heavy At- 
mour, and routing the formoſt, gave ſuch 
a check to Fabius, that he was no longer 


in condition of following the Enemy. This Fabius »p- 
ation. brought a ſtrange obloquy and con- 9 4ivers 


611 


* Accounts 


tempt upon the Di&atour ; They faid, it 
was now maniteſt, that he was not part 
inferiour to his Adverſary (what they al- 
ways thought) in Courige, but even in 
Conduct. 

And Hanmbal (maliciouſly) to improve 
their hatred againſt him, marched wich his 
Army cloſe to the Lands and Poſſeſſons of 
Fabias, and then giving order to his Soldi- 
ers to burn and deſtroy all the Country 
about, he forbad them upon pain of death 
to do the leaſt damage in the Territories 
of the Roman General, and placed Guards 
for their ſecurity. Theſe matters reported 
at Rome, had that efteft with the People, 
which Hzznibat defired. Their Tribunes 
raiſed a thoufand ſtories againtt him,chiefly 
at the in{tigation of Merellus, who nor 
ſo much out of hatred to him, as out of 
trendſhip ro Minutius, whoſe Kinſmen he 

Was, 


evil fpo- 
ken of. 
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was, thought by depreſſing Fab:as to raiſe 
his Friend. The Senate for their-part was 
alſo offended with him, for the bargain he 
had made with - Hanzibal, about the ex- 


change of Priſoners, of which the condi- 


ons were, that after the exchange made of 
Man for Man, it any on either fide remain- 
ed, they ſhould be redeemed at the price of 
two hundred and fifty. Drachms a Head; 


andupon the whole account there remained 


two'hundred and forty Romans unexchan- 
ged, They not only refuſed _ to allow 
Money for the Ranſoms, but alſo reproa- 
ched Fabias for making a ContraCt ſo con- 
trary to the honour and interel(s of the 
Commonwealth, in redeeming thoſe Men 
at ſo dear a rats, who had cowardly ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be taken by the Enemy, 
Fabius heard and endured all this with 1n- 
vincible parience; but having no Maney 
by him, and on the other ſide being reſolved 
to keep his word with Harnbal, he dil-. 
patch'd his Son to Rowe, to ſell Land and 
to bring with him the price ſufficient to 
diſcharge the Ranſoms ; which was pun- 
ctually perform*d by his Son, and accord- 
ingly the Priſoners were delivered to him; 
amongſt whom many that were able, ot- 
tered when they were releaſed, to repay 
che Money of their Ranſome, but Fabius 
would not permit them to do it. 


About 
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About this time Fabias was called to 
Rome by the Prieſts, to affiſt (according to 
the duty of his Office) at ſome of their 
ſolemn Sacrifices ; whereby he was forced 
to leave the command of the Army with 
Minutius ;, but before he parted he charg- 
ed him, and intreated him, in his abſence, 
not to come to a battel with Hannibal - 
His Commands, his Intreaties, and his 
Advice were loſt to Minutias; for his back 
was no ſooner turn'd, but the new Gene- 
ral immediately ſought all occaſions to 


tight the Enemy. And notice being, :1;.., 


Minutins 


brought him, that Haxnibal had ſent out a abſence 
great part of his Army to forage, he fell #*ac%; 


- upon a conſiderable Party of them, doing 
great execution, and driving them to their 
very Camp, with no little terrour to the 
reſt, who apprehended their breaking in 
upon them : but in the mean time Hansi- 
bal had drawn his Men up into a body,and 
Minatius without any loſs made his retreat. 
This ſucceſs did much increaſe the bold- 
neſs and preſumption of Mizutius, and filld 
the Soldiers minds with a contempt of the 
Enemy, and with a longing deſire of a 
battel, The News was ſuddenly ſpread 
about Rome, and then was Fabins heard 
to ſay thoſe memorable words, That 
he dreaded nothiro more than the ſucceſs of Mi- 
nutius, But the People were mad with 


Joy, 


the Car- 
thaguiuans 
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joy, and Metellus, who was then their Tri- 
bune, made an Oration to them, in which 
he infinitely extoll'd the Valour of Mina- 
tis, and fell bitterlpupon Fabizs, acculing 
him "not only for want of Courage, bur 
even of Loyalty ; and not only him, but 
alſo many others of the moſt- eminent and 
conſiderable Perſons in Rome;. affirming 
that by their means the Carthaginians had 
brought the War into /a/y,deſigning there- 
by to oppreſs and deſtroy the Liberty of the 
People; for which end they had put the ſu- 
preme Authority into the hands of a ſingle 
Perſon, who by his ſlowneſs and delays 


 mightgive leiſure to Hannibal to eſtabliſh 


Imfelt 1n Italy, and thoſe of Carthage time 
and opportunity to ſupply him with freſh 
tuccours in order to a total Conquelt; At 
this, Fabias ſtep'd forth, but difdain'd to 
make any reply to his accuſations ;. he only 
faid, That they ſhould expedite tht) Sacrifi- 


ces, that ſo he might ſpeedily return to the Þ 


Army, to punijh Minutius, wha bad:preſumed 
ro fight contrary to his Orders, He had no 
{ooner pronounced theſe Words, but the 
People wereimmediately poſſeſs'd with the 
belief, that Minutizs ftood in danger of his 
lite : For it was 1n the power of the Dicta- 
cor to impriſon, and to put to death; and 
they feared that Favizs, though of a mild 
temper to outward appearance, would be 

ml 


\ 
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as hard to be appeaſed when irritated, as 


2 was {low to be provoked. And yet no p;,zjv, mY 
body dard to contradict the Orders of the pos'd by 
Dictatour, but Metellzs, whoſe Office of *** Ts 


_— . . . me 
[nbune gave him ſecurity and liberty to tenys. 


iy what he pleaſed; for in the time of a 
Dittarure that Magiitrate only conſerves 
s Authority, He the-etore Holdly apply'd 
imſelf to the People, in the be'nalt oft Ms- 
atias, that they {ſhould not ſufer him, to 
de made a facrifice.to the enmity of F455, 
or permit him to be deſtroyed, like the 
Son of Marlins Torquatns, Wio was behea- 
led by his Father tor a Battel tought and 
yon again(t order: Chen he exhorted them 
0 take. away from Fabirs that ablolute 
wer of a Dictatour, and to pur 1t into 
ore worthy hands, which might better 
anage it for their ſatety and publick good. 
heſe impreſſions very much prevaiPd up- 
"the People, th>ugh not io tar, as whol- 
y to diſpoſſels Fabins oi the Dictature : 
ut rhey decreed, that Mizuti#s ſhould have 
1 equal authority with the Dictatour in 
he Army ; which was a thing then with- 
ut Precedent, though, not long atter, 1t 
as alſo practiſed upon the overthrow at 
mas, When, the Dictatour, Marcus Jant- 
; being with the Army, they choſe at 
Rome Fabius Buteo Dictatour, that he might 
teate new Senatours, to ſupply the places 
L 7% © 
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of thoſe who were kilPd, which could he 
performed by no other Magiſtrate, But 
as ſoon as, being entred into the Senate, he 
had filPd thoſe vacant places with a ſuffi 
car number, he immediately diſmiſſed his 
Liftors with their Faſces and all his Atter 
dance, and mingling himſelt like a con 
mon perſon with the reſt of the People, he 
quietly went about his own affairs. Th 
Enemies of Fabizs thought they had ſuffi 
ciently affronted and dejected him, by rai 
ſing Miautizs to be his equal in authority 
bur they miſtook the temper of the ma 
who look?d upon their madneſs as moreit 
jurious to the Commonwealth than to hi 
felt ; in imitation of L z gexes, who bein! 
told, that ſome perſons derided him, mad 
anſwer, But 7 am not aerided, meaning 1 
a Philoſophical ſenle, that a good and a wil 
Man was not capable of being affronred, ot 
diſgraced, becauie ſuch rnjuries made n 
impreſſion upon him. Thus Fabizes, wit 
great lenity and unconceruedacts, ſubmit 
ted to this mad Vote of the People; b 
left theraſhneſs of Miz! iz ſhould be there 
by inabled torun headlong upon ſome da 
gerous enterpriſe, with all privacy and ſpect 
he return'd back to the Army ; where 
found Mzizutires fo big and elevated” wi 
lis new dignity, that a joynt-authority nc 
contenting hum, be required by __ 

1a 
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have the Command of the Army, every 0- 
ther day, This Fabias rejected, as of too 
dangerous conſequence, but was contented 
(to comply with his imperious humour ) 
that the Army ſhould be divided, and each He di- 
General ſhould command his part. The omen 
firſt and fourth Legion he took {or his own wici) Mi- 
diviſion, the ſecond and third he delivered nuts 
to Mizutizs ; ſoallo of the Auxiliary Forces 

each had an equal ſhare. 

Mizntias thus exalred, could not contain 
himſelf from boaſting, even in the preſence 
of Fabias, that now Phe had humbled the 
mighty Man, who fo lately trampled on 
their Lives and Fortunes. To whom the 
Dictatour mildly replied, Mrizutins, you 
miſtake your Exemy ;, *tis Hannibal and mot 
Fabius whom you are to combat; but if you 
muſt needs contend with your Colle "Tue , tet 
it be in diligence and care for the preſerva- 
tion of Rome ; that it may not be ſaid, 3 
min fo favour 4 | y the People, ferw'd them 
rye than he who had been ill treated and 
diforac'd by them. 

Our young General deſpihng-theſe ad- 
monitions, as thz dotage of [upercilious 
Age, immediately remov'd with the body 
of his Army, and incamped by himſelt. 
Himmibal, who was not ignorant of all theſe 
pales lay watciung his advantage from 


tiem ; 1t happen'd, that berween his Army 
Lo z 2 anc} 


A 
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and that of Mizutins, there was a certain 
eminence which ſeem'd a very advantage. 

ous Polt to incamp upon, it had the pro- 

ſpect of a large Plain about it, and the 
Fieldsappear'd to beall level and even; and 

et there were a great. many Ditches and 
Lollownbiſcs in them, not diſcernible to the 

eyeat a diſtance. Hannival, had he plea- 

ſed, could ealily have poſſeſsd himſelf of 

this ground; but he reſerved it for a bait 

or train, 1n a proper ſeaſon, to draw the 

The dan- Romans tO an Ingagement. Now that Mz 
gerous putius and Fabjus were divided, he thought 
_— ,z£he opportunity fair tor his purpoie; and 
Minutius's theretore, having in the night-tune lodgeda 
gn ſep- convenient number of his men in thoſe Dit- 
Em, Ches and hollow places, early in the morn- 
bius, Ing he ſent forth a ſ{inall derachment, who 
in the ſight of Mizativs poſlefied themſelves 

of that riſing ground. According to lu 
expectation, Mizutius followed the bait, 


and firſt ſends out a Party of Dragoons, 


and after them ſome Fore, to diſlodge the 
Enemy. And at laſt, when he faw Far 
2ibal in perſon advancing to the aſſiſtance 
of his men, he marched with his whole Ar- 
my drawn up, relolving to make himſelf 
Maltcr ol that Polt. "The combat tor ſome 
time was equal berween the foremolt 
Troops ; but as ſoon as Hannibal percei- 
ved, that the whole Army of the Romans 

Was 
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was now ſufficiently advanced within the 
toils he had fet for them, ſo that their Backs 
and Flanks were open to his Men, whom 
he had poſted in thoſe low places ; he in- 
ſtantly gave the {ignal, whereupon they 
ruſhed torth, and turiouſly attacked Minu- 
tius 1n the Rere. The ſurprize and the 
laughter was fo great, that it ſtruck an u- 
niverſal terrour through the whole Army, 
The braveſt amongtt them, and Minatizs 
himſelf were in ſuch aſtoniſhment, that 
they were as uncapable of giving Orders, 
as the Soldiery of obeying them. Thoſe 
who ſought to ſave themlclves by flight, 
were intercepted and cut 1n pcices by the 
Namidian Horſe-men, who tor that pur- 
poſe had diſpers'd themſelves about the ad- 
jacent Plains. 

Fabius was not ignorant of this danger 


of his -Conntry-men; He well foreſaw 


what would happen from the raſhnelſs of 
Minuatins, and the cunning of Hannibal ; 
for which reaſon he kejpr his Men. to their 
Arms, in a readineſs to wait the event ; 
nor would he truſt to the reports of others, 
but he himſelf upon an eminence in his 
Camp, viewed all that paſled, Wnen there- 
lore he ſaw the Army of Minutivs incom» 
palg'd by the Enemy, and that by their 
countenance and ſhitting their ground, they 
were morediſpoicd to {i:ght taanto retitt ; 
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with a great ſigh, ſtriking his Hand upon 
his Thigh, he faid to thoſe about him, 0 
Hercules! how much ſooner than I expected, 
and yet how much later than he would have 
done, hath Minutius deftroy'd himſelf ! He 
then commanded the Enſigns to march, 
and the Army to tollow him, -telling them, 
Ie muſt make haſte to reſcue Minutius, who 
is a valiant Man, and a lover of his Country ; 
and if he hath been too forward to engage the 
Enemy, at another time we will tell him of it. 
Thus in the Head of his Men Fabizes mar- 
ched up to the Enemy ; and in the firſt place 
he cleared the Plains of thoſe Namidians, 
and next he fell upon thoſe who were char- 
ging the Romans in the Rere, running 
down all that made oppoſition, and obli- 
ging the reſt to ſave themſelves by a haſty 
yetreat, leſt themſelves ſhould be environ'( 
as the Romans had been. Hannibal ſeeing 
{o ſudden a change of Afﬀairs, and the great 
execution done by Fabias beyond the torce 
of his Age, opening his way through the 
Ranks that he might join Minutius, wari- 
ly commanded a Retreat, and drew off us 
Mea into their Camp: The Romazs on 
their part were no leſs contented to retire 
in ſafety. It is reported that upon this 0c- 
cafion Hannibal faid to his Friends; Dr 
not I tell you that this Cloud which always 


bover'd upon the Mountains, would at ſore 
t111? 
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time or 'other come down with a Storm upon 
us? Fabias, after his Men had pick'd up 
the Spoils of the Field, retir'd to his own 
Camp, without ſaying any harſh or re- 
proachful thing to his Collegue ; who allo 
on his part gathering his Army together, 
in this manner delivered himſelt to them, 
Never to commit a fault is above the force 
of humane Nature; but to learas and improve 
the faults we have committed, is that 
which becomes 4 good and a prudent Man. 
Some reaſous I may have t0 accuſe Fortune, 
but I have many more tothank her , for in 
few hours ſhe hath cured a long miſtake, aud 
taught me, that I am not the Man who ſhould 
command others, but have need of another to 
command me; and that we are not to conteud 
for a vittory over thoſe to whom it is our ad- 
vantage to yield, Therefore for the future 
the Didtatour muſt be your Commander ;, but 
in gratitude towards him 1 will ſtill be your 
Leader, and always be the firſt to obey his Or- 
ders, Having faid this, he commanded yy; 
the Roman Eagles to march torward, and all /en/ible »f 
his Men to follow him in their orders into ” _—_ 
the Camp of Fabins, The Fabiaxs ſtood | -+—oni 
amazed at the novelty of the fight, and 
were anxious and doubtful what che mea- 
ning might be. When he came near the 
Dictatour's Tent, Fa4:us went forth to meet 
him, and he preſently laid his Colours 
| 4 4 ak 
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at his Feet, calling him with a loud voice 
is Father, and the Army commanded by 
him, the Patrons of his Liberty ; and after 
feveral Civilities and Congratulations, he 
thus addreſſed himſelt to the DiQtatour ; 
Tou have this day ( Fabius ) obtain'd a doubi: 
Vittory ; one by your Valour and Condatt over 
your Enemies, and another by your Humanity 
and Compaſſion over your Collegue : Ton have at 
once preſerved us and inſtructed us ; and whea 


we were ſhamefully beaten by Hannibal you re- 


ftor'd us to aur honour ana our ſafety ; and in- 
ftead of him, Fabius more honourably is now 
our Vittor. Wherefore I can call you by no other 
name but that of a Father, ſince you have at 
ox:ly at this preſent given life to me, but ( as « 
common Parent) to all thoſe who are unler me, 
After this, he threw himſelf with great 
tenderneſs and ſubmiſſion into the Arms 
ot the Dictatour ; and in the ſame manner 
the Soldiers of each Army embraced one | 
another with excelFot gladneſs and tears 
of joy. 


Not long after, Fabius laid down the 
Dictature, and new Conſuls were created. 
Thoſe, who immediately ſucceeded , ob- 
{crv'd the ſame method in managiag the 
War, andavoided all occalions of fighting 
Hannibal in a pitch'd Battle; they only 
kuccour'd their Allics and preſferv'd the 

'Fowns 
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Towns from falling of to the Faemy. Bur 
afterwards when Terentius Varro ( a Man TÞ* indi- 
- : creee be- 

of obſcure Birth, but very popular and bold) j,,;our of 

had obtain'd the Conſulthip, he ſoon made Terentiuz 

it appear, that by his Rathneſs and Igno- we "wg 

rance,he would expoſe the Commonwealth * 

to the laſt hazard : For it was his cuſtom, 

to declame in all Afſemblies, that as-long 

as the Counſels of Fabis prevail d in Rome, 

there would never bean end of the War; 

and he made his brags that whenever he 

ſhould get fight of the Enemy, he would 

free /taly from the Arms of Strangers. With 

theſe Promiſes he fo prevaiPd wuh the cre- 

dulous multitude, that he rais'd a greater 

Army than had ever yet been ſent out of 

Rome, There were litted Fourſ:ore thou- 

ſand fighting Men; but thqt which gave 

confidence to the Populace, d:d at the fame 

time very much terrifie and dcject the wiſe 

and experienced, and none more than 

Favins;For if fo great a Body,and the flower 

of the Roman Youth ſhould be cut off, 

they could not ſee any refource for the fate. 

ty of Rome.Wheretore they addrefs'd rhem- 

{:lves to the other Conſul, Paulus A:'milins, 

a Man of great experience in War, but ha- 

ted by the Common People, who tormerly | L 

upon ſome diſpleaſure had fet a Mulct upon 

him. "This other Conſul they encourage to 

withitand the temerity of his Collegue, 
telling 
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telling him, 1t he will profitably ſerve his 
Country, he mult no leſs oppole Yarro than 
Hamnibal, ſince both conſpired to decide 
the fate of Rowe by 2 Battel. 7 zs more 


Fabius's reaſonable ( ſaid Fabius to him) that you 


weep hty ; 
inſtru (ould believe FRE thay Varro mW PmAECT'S YE= 
ons to Pau- [ating to Hanmbal, when T tell you," that if 
Jus Emilt- 
Qs, 


for this ear you abſtain from fighting with him, 
etther his Army will of it ſelf moulder away 
and be deſtroyed, or elſe he will be glad to de- 
part and free Italy from thoſe troubleſome 
Gueſts, This evidently appears, inaſmuch, 
that notwithſtanding his Vittories none of the 
Countries or Towns of Italy come in to him, 
and that now his Army is not the third part 
of what it was at firſf, Tothis Paulus Emi- 
{ius 1s ſaid to have rephed, Did Torly con- 
ſider my ſelf, I ſhould rather chuſe to be ex- 
poſed to the Weapons of Hannibal, than to the 
Suffrages of my fellow Citizens, whoſe rancour 
I am ſure to increaſe againſt me, if I avoid 
engaging the Enemy ; yet ſince the life of Rome 
is at ſtake, Imill rather in my Condudtt pleaſe 
and obey Fabius than all the World beſides, 
But thefe good meaſures were broken by 
rhe ambitious importunity of Yarro, 'for 
when they were both come to the Army, 
nothing would content this Favourite of 
the People, but a ſeparate Command,that 
cach Conſul ſhould have his day ; and 
when his turn came, he poſted his _ 

CIOL& 
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cloſe to Hannibal, at a Village called Car- Vorro's 

v2s, by the River Aufidins. It was no oaths 

iconer day, but he ſer up -the red Flag 4 che 

over his Tent, which was the ſignal of Bat- ctbagt- 

tel. This, boldneſs of the Conſul, and the Camas. 

numerouſneſs of his Army (double to 

theirs) ſtartled the Carthaginians ; but Han- 

nibal commanded them to their Arms, and 

with a ſmall train he went forth to take a 

tull proſpect of the Enemy, upon a riling 

ground not far diſtant. One of his Follow- 

ers, called Giſco (a Nobleman of Carthage) 

told him, that the number of the Enemy 

was very aſtoniſhing ; to whom Hanniva! 

reply'd, with a ſerious countenance ; There 

is ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing , which yor# 

take no notice of, that in ail that Army there 

is not one Man whoſe name is Giſco. This 

jeſt of the General made all the Company 

laugh, and as they returned to the Camp, 

they told it to thole whom they met,which1 

cauted a general laughter among{t them all, 

The Army ſeeing Havziba/”s Attendants 

come back from viewing the Enemy 1:1 

ſuch a laughing condition, did verily bee 

lieve, that from the good polture of their 

affairs, and from the contempt of the Ene- 

my this laughter had proceeded ; which 

did not a little ſerve to raiſe rhe drooping, 

Spirits of the Soldiers. According to his 

utual manner, Hannibal taiPd not by his 
Stratagems 
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Stratzgems to advantage himſelf. In the 
firſt place, he ſo drew uphis Men, that th 
Wind was on their Backs, which was at that 
time very violent; and by reaſon of the 
oreatPlains of Sand,carried before it a great 
cloud of duſt, which ſtriking upon the Fa- 
ces of the Romazs, did very much diſable 
them in the Fight. In the next place, all 
his beſt Men he put in his Wings ; and in 
the Body, which was ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced than the Wings,he placed the wortt 
and the weakeſt of his Army. Fhen he 
commanded thoſe in the Wings, that when, 
the Enemy had made a thorough charge 
upon that middle advanc'd Body, which he 
knew would recoil, as not being able to 
{tand their ſhock ; and that, when the Ro- 
241ns,in their purſuit, ſhould be far enough 
ingaged with the two Wings, they ſhould 
both on the right and the lett, charge them 
i the Flank, and endeavour to incompals 
them. This deſign hadall the ſucceſs ima- 
ginable; for the Romans preſſing upon 
Hannibal's Front, which gave ground, re- 
duced the form of his Army into a perfect 
Halt Moon; and blinded with the dutt,they 
tollowed on fo far, that they gave room for 
the Enemies Wings to join behind them, 
and fo to incloſe and charge them bath 
Flank and Rere; which they did with an 
incredible ſlaughter of the Romans : To 
who!{c 
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whoſe Calamity, it is alſo ſaid, that a ca- 
ſual miſtake did very much contribute ; 
For the Horſe of A:*mlies receiving a hurt 
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! Amilius 


and throwing his Maſter, thoſe about him :4e co 
immediately alighted to aid the Conſul ;/«! d/- 


the Roman Troops ſeeing their Comman- 
ders thus quitting their Horſes, took it tor 
a ſign that they ſhould all diſmount and 
charge the Enemy on foot. At the fght 
of this, Hannibal was heard to ſay, This 
leaſeth me better than if they had been de- 
liver'd to me bound hand and foot, . For the 
particulars of this Ingagement, we reter 
our Reader to thoſe Authors who have writ 
at large upon the Subject. 

The Conſul Yarro with a thin company 
fled to YVenutia; and Paulus Emilias, una- 
ble-any longer to oppoſe the flight of his 
Men, or the purſuit of the Enemy, his Po- 
dy all covered with wounds, and his Soul 
no leſs wounded with griet, fat himſelf 
down upon a Stone, expecting rhe kind- 
neſs of a diſpatching-blow. His Face was 
ſo disfigured, and all his Armour fo itained 
with Blood, that his very Friends and Do- 
melticks paſſing by knew him not. Ar laſt 
Cornelias Lentuius, of a Patrician Race, per- 
cetving who he was,alighted trom hisHorſe, 
and tendring it to him, defired him to get 
up, and fave a lite ſo neceſſary to the ſalety 
of the Commonwealth, which at this time 

would 
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would dearly want fo great a Captain. But 
nothing could prevail upon him to accept 
of the ofter ; with tears in his eyes he obli- 
oed young Lertulus toremount his horſe; 
then ſtanding up he gave him his hand, and 
commanded him to tell Fabins Maximas, 
that Paulus Emilias had followed his dire- 
ctions to his very laſt, and had not in the 
leaſt deviated from thoſe meaſures which 
were agreed between them ; but that it 
was his hard fate, to be overpower*d by 
Varro in the firlt place, and ſecondly by 
Hannibal, Having diſpatch'd Lentulus 
with this Commiſhon, he- mark*'d where 
the {laughter was greateſt, and there threw 
himſelt upon the Swords of the Enemy. In 
this Batrtel it is reported, that fifty thou- 
ſand Romaps were {lain, four thouſand Pri- 
{oners taken in the Field, and ten thouſand 
in the Camp of both Conſuls. 

The Friends of Haxzibal earneltly per- 
{waded him tofollow his Victory, and pur- 
fue the flying Romaxs into the very Gates 
of Roze ; alluring him, that in five days 
marci he might ſup in the Capitol: Nor 
iS ir calie to imagine, What hindred him 
tromit. -Lamaprt to believe, that the ex- 
cels of his good Fortune, or ſome Tutelary 
God of the Romans blinded his Reaſon, and 
made him loiter away his time ; which 
made Barcas, a Carthazinian, tell him with 
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indignation ; You know, Hannibal, how to get 

a Vittory, but not how to uſe it, Yet, though 

he failed in making the beſt advantage ot to 
mighty a Viftory, however it produced a 
ſtrange turn and improvement in his affairs; 

For he, who hitherto had not one Town, 

nor a Sea-port'in his Poſſeſſion, who had 
nothing for the ſubſiſtence of his men bur 

whar he pillaged from day to day; who 

had no place of Retreat, nor any reaſonable 

hopes to make the War continue, nor his 

Army to hold together, now became Ma- 

ſter of the beſt Provinces and Towns of 

Ttaly, and of Capaa it ſelf (next to Rome Capua 70« 
the moſt flouriſhing and opulent City) all vols co 
which came over to him, and ſubmitted to Hannibns, 
his Authority, 

It is the ſaying of Exripides, that a mar 
55 in 10 good condition when he is obliged to 
try a Friend, nor a State when it ſtands in 
need of an able General, And fo it was with 
the Romans ; who(betore the Battel) bran- 
ded the counſels and actiogs of Fab:#s with 
the intamous note of cowardiſe and tear, 
but now in the other extreme, they admire 
and adore his prudence, as fomerhing dt- 
vine, that could ſce fo far, and foretel what 
would happen fo contrary to, and fo much 
above the judgmeat of all others. In him 
therefore they place their only hope ; his 
wiſdom is the tacred Anchor, which fix'd 

hem 
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— . and puſillanimous,when Fey were (as they [1 


ehe | preg. ought) In a proſperous'co 
teſt cox. the only man in this general dejeftion, | ” 


. the Gates of the City, to ſtop the frighted be 
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them in ſo great a. fluQuation, and his 
Counſels, alone preſerve them from diſper- Cc 
ſing, and deſerting their City ; as -1n, the fr 
time when the Gazls took poſſeſſion of || 
He, whom they eſteemed fearful {i 


dition, 15 now tl 


who thews no feat, but walking the Streets . || V 
with an afſured and ferene countenance, an 
comforts the afAited, invizorates the weak, | "! 
and incourageth all to a brave and reſolute 


' defence of their Country. He cauſed the al 


Senate to meet,he heartned the Magiſtrates, 
and was as the Soul of their Body giving | *" 
them life and motion ; He placed Guards at We 


Rabble from flying; He regulated and ſl: 
confin'd their Mournings for their {lain t01 
Friends, both as to time and place ; That de! 
each Family within its own Walls, and not I *": 


in Publick, ſhould'perform'ſuch Obſequies; |} "'! 
and that the.ceremony of them ſhould con- Co 
tinue only the ſpace of one Month, and the 
then the whole City ſhould be /zſtrated and 
purified. "The Fealt of Ceres happening to det 
fall within this time, it was decreed, that Pa 
the Solemnity ſhould be intermirted ; leſt 
the fewnelſs and the ſorrowful countenance 
of thoſe who ſhould celebrate it, might roo |" 
much expoſe to the People the greatneſs of 
theis 
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their loſs ; Beſides, the Worſhip moſt ac« 
ceptable to the Gods, is that which comes 
from chearful Hearts ; But thoſe Rites 
which were proper and peculiar for appea-» 
ſins their anger, and procuring anGLOUS 
ſigns and preſages, were by thedireCtion of 
the Augurs carefully performed. Alfo Fa- 
b:us Pitfor (a near Kinſman to Maximus) 
was ſent to conſylt the Oracle at Delphos ; 
and about the ſale time, two Veſtals ha- 
ving been detected to have been violated, 
the one kill d her felt, and the other accor- 
ding to cuſtom was buried alive. 

But now It us admire the Moderation 4# i» 
and generoſity of this Roman Common- fre c*4 
wealth; that when the Conſul Yerro came3;,-."., 
beaten and flying home, full of infamy and in he 3: 
ſhame, aſter he had fo foully and calami- 9 
toully managed their affairs, yet the whole 
Senate and People went out to meet him at 
the Gares of the City, and received him 
with all thehonour and reſpect due to their 
Conſul: And. ftiience being commanded, 
the Magiſtrates and chiet of the Senate, 
and principally Fa5izs, commended him 
before the People, for thar he: did not de- 

(pair of the ſafery of the Common-wealth 
after fo great a loſs, but was coine to take 
the Government into his hands, to execute 
the Laws, and comfors his fellow Citizcus, 
by this means not yet abandon'dand forlori. 
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When word was brought to Rome that 
Hannibal , after the Fight , had marched 
with his Army into the remoter parts of 
Italy, the Hearts of the Romans began to 
recover again their ancient vigour and reſo- 
lution ; they ſent forth an Army under the 
command of Fabins Maximns, and Claudi- 
as Marcellus; both great Generals equal in 
Fame, but very unlike and oppoſite in their 
ways. For Marcellus as we have tormer- 
ly ſet forth in his Life, was a Man of aCtion, 
bold, vigorous and enterpriſing, and (as 
Homer deicribes his Warrzours) fierce, and 
delighting 1n Fights. So that having to do 
with Hannibal, a Man of his own temper, 
they never failed upon all occaſions to come 
to an Ingagment. But Fabius adher'd to 
his former Principles, ſtill perſwaded, that 
by following cloſe and not fighting him, 
Hannibal and his Army would at laſt be 
tired out and conſumed; like an able Wrelt- 
ler, who with too much exerciſe ant toil 
grows languid and weak. Wherefore Po 
r1dorins tells us, tliat the Romans called 
Marcellus their Sword, and Fabias ther 
Buckler ; and that the vigour of the one 
mixt with the ſteadineſs ot the other, made 
a happy Compound, very falutiferous to 
Rome. &o that Hannibal tound by exper 
ciice that encountring theoane, he met witli 
a rapid imperuous River, which Gorey 
| "hl 
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back and (ti]] made ſome breach upon him; 
and by the other, though filently and qui- 
etly paſſhng by him, he was inſenfibly 
wafh'd away and conſumed : at lait he was 
brought to rhis, thathe dreaded Marcellus 
when he was in motion, and Fabius when 
he fat ſtill, During the whole courſe of 
this War, he had {till to do with one or 
both of theſe Generals; for each of them 
had been five times Conſul; and either as 
Prztor, or Proconſul, or Conſul, they had 
always a partin the Command of the Ar- _ 
my ; till at laſt Marcellus tell into the trap _— wif 
- which Hazzibal had laid for him, and was ted as 
kilPd in his fitth Conſulſhip. But his craft fa: + 
and ſubtilty was unſucceſsful upon Fabizs; —_— 
who only once was in ſome danger of be- 
ing caught ; For he had ſent counterfeit 
Letters to him from the principal Inhabi- 
tants of Me: a20»t, wherein they ingagcd to 
deliver up their Town it he would come 
before it with his Army : "This train had 
almoſt drawn him 1n, ſor he had reſolved 
to march to them with part of his Army, 
and was diverted only by confulting the 
flight of the Birds, which he found to be 
1nauſpicious: And not long aiter he came 
to underſtand that thoſe Letters tad been 
forged by Hannibal, who tor his recep- 
tion had laid an Ambuth to entertain him. 
This perhaps we mult rather attribute to 
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the favour of the Gods than to the prudence 
of Fab:us. 


The rin- Bur in preſerving the Towns and his Al- 
vice of lies from revolting, with fair and gentle u- 
Fabius to- ſage, and 1n not uſing rigour, or ſhewing a 
aria  b1: ſaſpicion upon every light ſuggeſtion, his 
ics Condutt was very ſingular. Itis reported 
of him, that being informed of a certain 
Marſian (an eminent Man for his courage 

and quality)who had dealt underhand with 

ſome of the Soldiers to make them deſert, 

Fabias was lo far from uſing ſeverity againſt 

him, that he called tor him, and told him, 

he was ſenf{ible-of the wrong which had 

been done him,and that his merit and goad 

ſervice had been neglected, which he ſaid 

was a great fault in the Commanders, who 

reward more by favour than by deſert ; 
Therefore,when ever you are a grieved(ſaid 

Fabins) I ihall take 1t ill at your hands, it 

you apply your felt to any but to me; when 

tic had ſoipoken, he beſtowed: an excellent 

Horle and other good gifts upon him ; And 

from that time forwards, thcre was nota 
faichtullerand more trutty Man in the whole 

Army than this Hari. With good rea- 

fon our General did judge, that it thoſe 

who have the government of Horſes and 

Beaſts, endeavour by gentle uſage to make 

them tractable and fic for ſervice, rather 

than by cruelty and beating; much moy 

| | thoſe 
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thoſe who have the command of Men, 
ſhould bring them to ordet and diſcipline by 
the mildeſt and faireſt means; not treating 
them worſe than Gardiners thoſe wild 
plants, which by careful looking to and 
good uſage, loſe the favagenels of their na- 
ture, and bear excellent fruit. - 

At another time, ſome of his Officers 4 p/ea/ane 
inform'd him, that one of their Men did #2 

. Ns to Ye» 

very often depart from his Colours, and que 
lie out at nights ; he ask*'d them what kind common 
of man he was; they all anſwer'd, that the 
whole Army ,had not a better man ; that 
he was a native of Lcazia; and fo they 
fell relating ſeveral actions which they had 
ſeen him perform. Immediately Fabins 
made a ſtrict inquiry to find what it was 
that led him fo often out of the Camp: 
and at laſt he diſcover'd, that his frequent 
excurſions were to vilit a young, Woman, 
with whom he was in love.. Hereupon he 
gave private order to ſome of his Men, to 
hnd out the Woman, and ſecretly to coavey 
her into his owa Tent; and then ſent for 
the Lucanian, and calling him aſide, told 
lum, that he very well knew how often he 
had lain at nights out of the Camp, which 
was a Capital tranſgreſſion again{t military 
Diſcipline and the Roman Laws ; but he 
knew alſo how brave he was, and the good 
ſervices he had done, and therefore in con» 
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ſideration of them he was willing to for- 
give him his fault,; But to keep him in good 
order, he was reſolved to place one over 
him, to be his keeper, who ſhould be ac- 
countable for his good behaviour ; having 
ſaid chis, he produced the Woman, and told 
the Soldier (terrived and amazed at the 
adventure) This is the Perſon who muſt an- 
{wer for you ; and by your future behaviour 
we ſhall ſee whether your Night-rambles 
were upon the account of Love, or upon 
any other worſe deſign. 

Another paſſage there was, ſomething of 
this nature, which alſo fell wnder the ma- 
nagement of Fabizs, and proved highly ad- 
vantageous to the Roman Aﬀgirs, whereby 
he gain'd Tarentum. There was a young 
Tareatine in the Army, that had a Siſter 
in Tarext© (then in poſſeſſion of the Ene- 
my }) who entirely loved her Brother, and 
wholly depended of him ; He being in- 
formyd, that a certain Br«tian, whom Fa- 
2ibal had made Governour of that Garriton 
was deeply in love with his Siiter, concel- 
ved hopes, that he might poſſibly turn it to 
account in behalt of the Romans, And has 
ving firſt communicated his deſign with Fa- 
bias,he lettthe Army as a Deſerter (in ſhew) 
and went over to Tarentum, At his firlt 
coming, the Bratiaz abſtain'd from viſiting 
the Safi : for neither of them knew _ 

the 
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the Brother had notice of the Amour be- 
tween them: whereupon the young Ta- 
rentize took an occaſion to tell his Siſter, 

how he had heard, that a man of qual: 
and great authority had made his addreſſes 
to hee ; Therefore he deſired her to tell him 
who it was ; for (faid he) if he be a man 
that has bravery and reputation, it matters 
not what Country-man he is; ſince at this 
time tbe Sword mingles all Nations and makes 
them equal; and an alliance with ſuch a per- 
ſon, in this Reign of Mars, is Loth honoura- 
ble and profitable. Hereupon the -Woman 
ſends for her Gallant, and makes the Bro- 
ther and him great Friends ; and whereas 
ſhe henceforth ſhew*'d more countenance 
to her Lover than formerly, by the ſame 
degrees that her kindneſs increafed did his 
friendſhip alſo with the Brother advance, 
So that at laſt our Tarentize thought this 
Brutian Officer well enough prepar'd tore- 
ceive the offers he had to make him ; and 
that it would be eaſie tor a mercenary Man, 
who was in love, to accept (upon the terms 
poppe of great Sums promiſed by Fa- 
i4s, and ofa Mittreſs whom he patſonate- 
ly loved. In concluſion the bargain was 
fri and the promiſe made ot delivering 
the Town. "This 1s the common tradition, 
though ſome relate this Story otherwiſe, and 
ſay, that this Woman, by whom the Bru- 
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tian was inveigled to -betray the Town, 
was not a native of Tarextum, but a Brutian 
born, and that ſhe had been kept by Fab:us 
as his Concubine ; and being a Country- 
woman and an acquaintance of the Brutian 
Governour, he privately ſent her to him ro 
corrupt him. 
Whilſt theſe matters were thus brewing, 
to draw off Hannibal from ſcenting the de- 
ſign, Fabias lends order to the Garriſon 11 
Rhegium, that they ſhould waſte and. ſpoil 
the Brutian Country, and ſhould alfo lay 
ſiege to Caulonia, and ſtorm the place with 
all poſſible vigour ; Theſe were-a Body of 
eight. thouſand men, the worſt of the Ry- 
2an Army,who had molt of them beeun r ug 
aways, and had been branded by Marcellns 
with the 1gnominious note of Cowardiſe; 
{o that the loſs of them would nor be grear, 
nor much lamented by the Romans. Fa- 


Hannibal 6zas therefore threw out theſe men as a .bazs 
diverted 
by a ſub. 
tilty of Fa- 
bius, 


for Haznibal, to divert him from Tarcrtwun ; 
who 1nltantly bit at it, and led his forces to 
Caulonia;, and in the mean time Fabins lay 
down betore Tarent::»:, 'The tixth day of 
the Siege, his young Tuarentine {lips by 
mght.out of the Town, and having well 
obſerved the Plac2 where the Brxt1z,z2 Com- 
mander, according to agreement was to let 
in the Romans, he gives an account of the 


whole matter, as they had laid it, to Fabirs; 
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who thought it not fafe to relie wholly up- 
on the information given him, and the bar- 


gain which was made , but went himſelf 


with great privacy to take a view of the 
Poſt and the Avenue; 
for a general aſſault to be mads: on the 0: 
ther fide of the Town, both by Land and 
Sea. This being accordingly executed , 
when the Tarentines, and molt of the Gar- 
riſon ran to defend the Town on that fide 
where the attack was made, Fa%ias with 
the men reſerved for that purpole ſcales the 
Walls at the place delign'd, and enters the 
Town without oppoſition. 

Here we mult confeſs, that the Ambi- 
tion of Fabins was both cruel! and unfaith- 


and then gave order, 


1:2 inhu- 


mane CYue 


elty of Fa- 


ful; For to make it appear to the world, vio a cbs 
that he had taken Tarextam by force and /-c<ing of 


lis own prowels, and not by treachery, he 
commanded his men to do execution upon 
all the Brutzazs, and not to-ſparea Man of 
them; many of 'the Tiarentimes were allo 
kill d, and thirty thouſand of them were 
ld tor Slaves. The Army had the plun- 
der of the Town, and there was. brought 
into, the Treaſury rhree thouſand Talents : 

whilſt they were thus ordering and diftri- 
buring the Spoils, the Officer w vho took the 
Taventory, ask*d what ſhot:ld be done with 
their Gods, meaning the Statues and Ima- 
cs 11 the Temples S; to Waom Favs an- 
iwer'd, 


Taren- 
tum. 
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ſwer'd, Let as leave their angry Gods to the 
T arentines. And yet one Statue of Hercy- 
les, which was of extraordinary bigneſs, 
he cauſed to be ſet up in the Capitol, next 
to his own in Braſs, which ſtood there on 
Horſe-back. The ſevere and fanguinary 
proceeding, on this occaſion, as it refle&s 
on the memory of Fab:rzs, ſo alfo it did ve- 
ry much ſet off in the eyes of the world the 
clemency and humanity of Marcellus, as in 
his Life we have already ſhewn. 
Kanniba When Hannibal had the news brought 
invain at- him that Tarentum was beſieged, he mar- 
zempts to ched with great” diligence to. relieve it; 
relieve it. . . 
and being come within five miles, he was 
inform'd that the Town was taken ; which 
made him ſay, that Rome had alſo got s 
Hannibal, azd by the ſame Art Tarentum 
* was loſt, by which he formerly had gaiwd it : 
And being in private with ſome of his Con- 
fidents, he plainly told them, that he al- 


ways thought it difficult, but now he hel | 


it impoſſible with the Forces he then had 
co maſter 7taly. 

Upon this ſucceſs, Fabias had a Triumph 
decreed him at Rome, much more ſplendid 
than the former; for they look*d upon him 
now as a Champion who had clearly wor- 
ſted his Antagoniſt, and been too hard for 
him in his own way and at his own Wea- 
pon : And indeed the Army of Hannibal 

was 
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was at this time partly worn away with 
continual action, and 'partly become ſoft 

and diſſolute with great opulency and luxu-* 

ry.. Whea the Senate had before them the 
buſineſs of this Triumph , Marcus Livias 

(who was Governour of Tarextum, when it 

was betrayed to Haznibal, and then retired 

into the Caſtle, which he kept till the Town 

was re-taken) openly declared, that by his 
reſiſtance more than by any action of Fah:ns, 
Tarentum had been recovered; to whom 

Fabins, laughing at his eavy and ambition, 
reply'd ; Tou ſay wery. true, for if Marcus Fibiuss 
Livius had zot loſt Tarentur, Fabius Maxi- J9c#«7 re- 


p 


. 1 [y to Mare 
mus had never recover'd it. The people of By oqpurun 


Rome thought no honour too great for him; 
they gave his Son the. Conlulihip of the 
next year; who when he was entred upon 
his Office, there being ſame bulineſs then 
on foot about proviſions for the War, his 
Father, either by reaſon of Age and Infir- 
mity, or perhaps out of deſign to try his 
50n,came up to him on Horſeback. Wherez 
upon the young Conſul preſently bid one 
of his Lictors command his Father tg alight, 
and tell him that if he had any bulineſs 
with rhe Conſul he ſhould come. on toot. 
This infinitely pleaſed the old man, and al- 
though the ſtanders by ſeem'd offended at 
the imperiouſneſs of the Son towards a Fa- 
ther,ſo venerable for his Age and his Autho- 

rity, 
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The eran- rity , yet he inſtantly lighted from his 

—_— Horſe, and with open arms and great ſpeed, 

a Magi- came up, and imbraced his Son, telling him, 

ſrrate. Now thou art my Son indeed, ſince thou doft 
underſtand thy ſelf in the Authority thou haſt 
recerved, and knoweſt whom thou art to command, 
This was the way by which we and our fore- 
fathers have advanced the dignity of the Common. 
wealth, in preferring that to our own Father, 
and Children. 

And indeed it is reporfed, that the great 
Grandfather of-our Fabinus, who was un- 
doubtedly the | vpn man of Rome in his 
time, both in Reputation and Authority, 
who had been five times Conſu]l, and had 
been honour'd with ſeveral Triumphs for 
as many Victories obtained by him, took 
pleaſure in ſerving (as Legate) under his 
own Son, when he went Conſul into his 
Province : And when afterwards his Son 
had a Triumph beſtow*d - upon him for 
his good ſervice, the old man followed, on 
Horſeback his triumphant Chariot, as one 
of h's Attendants; and made it his glory 
to be the greateſt man in Rox, and to have 
ſuch a Son, and yet to be ſubject to the Law 
and the Magiſtrate. 

Bur the praiſes of our Fabivs are not 
bounded here; his manly Courage in bear- 
ing his loſſes, more eminently ſhew'd the 
greatneſs of his Soul than his proſperous 
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ſucceſſes, For loſing this Son of his in the 
flower of his Age, and in the height of his 
Promotion, with wonderful Moderation, 
he did the part of a Pious Father, and of a 
Hero, whom nothing could daunt. For 
as it was the cuſtom amongſt the Romans, 
upon the death of any illuſtrious Perſon, to 
have a Funeral Oration recited by ſome of 
the nearelt Relations,he himſelf took upon 
him that office, and delivered himſelf upon 
the ſubject to the great ſatisfaction and ap- 
plauſe both of Senate and People. 

After Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was 
ſent Proconſul into Spaiz, had driven the 
Carthaginians ( deteated by him in many 
Battles} out of that Province, and had re- 
duced ſeveral Towns and Nations under 
the obedience of Rowe, he was received at 
his coming home with a general joy and 
acclamation of the People; who to ſhew 
their gratitude and high eſteem of him, 
defign'd him Conſul for the Year enſuing, 
Knowing what high expectations they had 
of him, he thought the deſign of only dri- 
ving Hannibal out of [:aly, not great e- 
nough to anſwer the hopes and the happi- 
nels they promiſed themſelves from his 
Conſulſhip. He therefqre propos'd no leſs 
a task to himſelt than ro make Carthage 
the ſeat of the War; and fo to oblige Har- 
»ibal, inſtead of invading the Countries of 
others, 
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others to draw back and defend his own 


To this end he made uſe of all the credit 


and favour he had with the People ; an! 
aſiduouſly courting them, left no popular 
art untry*d that he might gain them to { 


., cond4his deſign. - Favs on the other fid: 


in his de- OPpos'd with all his might this undertaking 
ſigns by of Scipio; telling the People, that nothing 


Fabius. 


but the temerity of a hot young Man coull 
inſpire them with ſuch dangerous Counſel; 
which by drawing away their Forces to 
parts ſo remote, might expoſe Rowe it el 
to be the Conqueſt of Hazaibal. His Au 
thority and Perſwaiions prevaiPd with the 
Senate to eſpouſe his Seatiments, but the 
common People thought that he envied 
the Fame of Scip:o, and that he was afraid 
leſt this young Conquerour ſhould have the 
viory to drive Harribal . out of Italy, and 
to end the War, which had for ſo many 
Years continued and been protracted unde: 
11s Goverament. 

To fay the truth, when Fabzzs firſt op 
pos'd this projeCt of $Scipzo,T believe he did 
it 12 conſideration only of the publick fak- 
ty, and of the danger which the Common- 
wealth might incur by ſuch a way of pro- 
ceeding : but when he found Scipio ever 
day increaſing in the eſteem of the People, 
envy then and ambition took hold of him, 


which made him ſo violent in his oppoſition 
For 
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For he apply*d himſelf to Craſſus, the Col- 
legue of Scipio, and perſwaded him not to 
pay that Province to Scipio, but that (if 

isinclinations were for that War) he ſhould 
himſelf in Perſon lead the Army to Car- 
thage. He alſo hindred the giving Money 
to Scipro for, the War, who was forc'd to 
raiſe it upon his own Credit and Intereſt, 
and was ſupply*d by the Cities of Hetrauria, 


which were wholly devoted to him. On the Craflus no 
other fide, Craſſus would not ſtir againſt 7/9" 


him, nor remove out of 7taly, as being in 
his own nature anEnemy to Strife andCon+ 
tention, and alſo as having the care of Re- 
ligion, by his Office of high Prieſt. Where- 
fore Fabius try'd other ways to break the 
delign; He'declaimed both in the Senate and 
to the People, that Sc7p:o did not only him- 
ſelf fly from Hannibal, but did alſo endea- 
vour to drain 1:aly of all their Forces, and 
to ſpiritaway the Youth of the Country to 
a Foreign War, leaving behind them their 
Parents, Wives and Children a detenceleſs 
Prey to the Enemy at their Doors. With 
this he ſo terrified the People, that ar laſt 
they would only allow to Sczpzo for the War, 
the Legions which were in Szc//y, and three 
hundred of thoſe Men who had lo bravely 
ſerved him in Spaiz. In theſe tranſactions 
hitherto Fab:us only ſeem®d to follow rhe 
dictates of his own wary temper. 

But 
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But, after that Sc/pi9 was gone over into 
Africa, when news was brought to Rowe 


Scipio i» Ot his wonderful Exploits and Viftories (of 


Africk. 


He 1s en- 
vy'd by 
Fabiys. 


which the fame was confirm'd by the Spoils 
he ſent home) of a Namidian King taken 
Prifoner, of a valt ſlaughter of their Men, 
ot rwo Camps of the Enemy burnt and de- 
{troyd, and in them a great quantity of 
Arms and Horſes; when hare. the Car- 
thaginians had been compelPd to fend their 
Envoys to Hannibal to call him home, and 
leave /taly,to defend Carthage; when for fo e- 
minent and tranſcending fervices,the whole 
People of Rowe, with no leſs oratitude than 
acciamation, Cr yd up and extolPd the Acti- 
ons ot Scipio; even then did Fabzz contend 
that a Succeſſour ſhould be ſent in his place, 
alledging for it only the old tkredbare and 
piriful reaſon of the murab; licy of Fortune, 
25 1t ihe would be weary of long favouring 
the ſame Perſon. but this too manifeſtly laid 
open his envious and moroſe humour, when 
1othing (not done by himſelf) could pleaſe 
tm; N: 1V, when Hannibal had pur his Ar- 
NY Gn, SMP- board, and taken his Jeave of 
/raly, when the People had therefore de- 
o_ a Thaaksgiving-day;did Fabins [till op- 
poſe and diſturb the univerſal joy of Rowe,by 
ipreading abour his tears and appreheaſions, 
and by telling them, that the Common- 


wealth was never mor E 10 danger than now, 
<a 
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and that Hannibal wasa more dreadful Ene- 
my under the Walls of Carthage thanever he 
had been in 7taly; that it would be fatal to 
Rowe when ever Scipio ſhould encounter his 
victorious Army, {till warm with the Blebd 
of ſo many Rowan Generals, Diftatours and 
Conſuls ſlain. Some of the People were 
ſtartled with theſe declamations, and were 
brought to believe, that the farther off Hzy- 
nibal was, the nearer was the:rdanger, But 
Scipio afterwards tought Hannibal and de- 
feared him, and fſuſhciently humbled the 
pride of Carthage ; whereby he rais'd again 
the drooping Spirits of the Romans, no more 
to be dejefted ; and firmly ettabliſh'd their 
Empire, which the tempelt of this Panck 
War had fo long cauſed to fluquate, 

But Fabius Maximus lived not to fee the 
proſperous end of this War, and the final 0+ 
verthrow ol Haznibal, nor to rejoyce inthe 
welleftabliſh*d happineſs and ſecurity of the 
Commonwealth ; for about the time that 
Hamnnibal lett-Italy, he fell fick and died. We 
find in the Hiſtory of 7 hebes, Fpaminondas di- 
ed 10 poor that he was buried upon the pub- 
lick charge: Fab:zus, on the contrary, died 
very rich, yet ſuch was the love of the People 
towards him, that every Man of them, by a 
general Tax,did contribute to defray his Fu- 
neral; thereby owning him their common 
Father ; which made his End no lefs ho- 
noyrable thagn Nis Lite, Bbb THE 
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THE 


COMPARISON 


FABIUS with PERICLES. 
YV O U have here had the Lives of two 


Perſons very illuſtrious for their Ct- 

vil and Military Endowments; Let 
us firſt compare them in their warlike Ca- 
pacity. Pericles preſided in his Common- 
wealth,when it was in a molt flouriſhingand 
opulent condition, great in Power and hap- 


py in Succels ; ſo that he ſeen'd to ſtand ra- 


ther ſupported by, than ſfupporting'the For- 
tune ot lis Country. But the buſineſs of F- 
bius, who undertook the Government in the 
worlt and moſt difficult times, was not to 
conſerve and maintain a well eſtabliſh*d fe- 
licity of a proſperous State, but to raiſe and 
uphold a finking and ruinous Common- 
wealth. Beſides the Victories of C:imzoz, of 
Mironides and Leocrates, with thoſe many 
tamous exploits oi To/mides, were made uſe 
of by Pericles only to entertain the People 
at home, and to pleaſe their Fancy with 
TIriwumpls, Feafts and Games of the Gran 
ane 
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and Theatre ; not to enlarge their Empire 
by proſecuting the War: Whereas Fabins, 
when he toolupon him the Government, 
had the frightful object before his Eyes of 
Roman Armies deſtroy'd, of their Generals 
and Confuls ſlain,ofall the Countries round 
ſtrewd with the dead Bodies, and the Ri- 
vers {tain'd with the Blood of his fellow 
Citizens; and yet with his mature and ſolid 
Counſels, with the firmneſs of his reſoluti- 
on, he, as 1t were, put his Shoulders to the 
falling premitirgp. - and kept itup from 
foundring, through the failings and weak- 
neſs of others. Perhaps it may be more 
ealie to govern a-City broken and tamed 
with Calamities and Adverlity, and com- 
pelPd to obey. by Danger and Neceſlity, 
than to rule a People pamper*'d and reſty 
with long Proſperity, as were the Athenians 
when Pericles held the reins of Goverameat. 
But then again, not to be daunted nor dif- 
compos'd with the vaſt heap of Calamities 
under which the People of Rome did at that 
time groan and opprels'd, argues the tem- 
per ot Fabias to be invincible, and his cou- 
rage more than humane. _ 

We may {et T arentumn re-taken, agaimlt 
Samos won by Pericles, and the conqueſt of 
Exbea we may put in ballance with the 
Towns of Campazis ; though Caps it ſelf 
was afterwards ſubdued by the Conſuls F4» 
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rias and Appias. IT do not find that Fabins 

won any ſer Battel, bur that againit the Lt- 

gurians, for- which he hadMis Triumph; 

whereas Perzc/es erected. nine Trophies for 

as many Victories obtain'd by Land and by 

Pericles Sea, But no 'aQtion of Pericles can be-com- 

V,2ories Par'd tothat memorable reſcue of Minutine, 

eclipſed by when Fahius redeem'd both him and his Ar- 

one of F- my from utter dettruftion an aftion, which. 

--* comprehends the height of Valour, of Con- 

duQ& and Humanity, On the other-ſide, it 

does not appear that,Pericles was ever {0 Or 

ver-reaclid-as Favius was by Hannibal with 

His flaming Oxen ; never:was there ſo cer- 

tain and ſo great an advantage laſt over an 

Enemy : Fot in the Valley of Cafil;num Han- 

nibal was ſhut up without any poſſibility of 

torcing his way out,and yet by a Stratagem 

in the Night he trees himſelf out of thoſe 

8traits,and when theDay eame,worſted the 
Enemy, who had him before at his mercy. 

It is the partof a good General, not on- 

ly to provide tor, and judge well of the pre- 

ent, but allo to have, aclear foreſight of 

things to come, In this Pericles excelld, 

for he admoniſh?d the Athenians and.told 

them before hand, what ruin their lat War 

would bring upon them, by graſping more 

than they were able to- manage. Bur Fa- 

bias was not ſo good a:Propher, when he 

flenounced to the Romans, that the under- 

76: taking 
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taking of Scipio would be the deftruQtion 
of the Commonwealth. So that Pericles 
was a good Prophet of bad ſucceſs, and Fa- 
bits was a bad Prophet of ſucceſs that 'was 
good, and indeed, to lofe' an advantage 
through diftidence is no leſs blameable in a 
General, than to fall into danger for want of 
forelight ; For both theſe faults, though ofa 
contrary nature, ſpring from the ſame roor, 
which 1s want of judgment and expericnce. 

And for their Civil Policy ; it is imputed 
to Pericles that he was a lover of War, and 
that no terms of Peace, offer'd by the Lace- 
demontians, would content him. Tr 1s true, 
that Fabias alſo was not for yielding any 
thing to the Carthaginians, but would ra- 
ther hazard all than leffen the Empire ot 
Rome; yet this difference there was between 
them, that Fabius made War only to pre- 
{erve and recover his own, and Perzcles to 
g41n what belong'd to others. Burt then, 
the mildneſs of Fab/#5 towards his Collegue 
itautins does, by way of compariſon, high- 
ly reproach and condemn the eager profecu- 
tion of Pericles; and his practices to baniſh 
Cimon and Thucydides, who held with the 
Nobility, and were true lovers' of their 
Country. . Indeed the Aurhority of Perzctes 
in Athens was much greater than that ot 
Fabius 1n Rome; tor which reaſon it was 
more cafic for him to preveat miſcarriages 
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commonly ariſing from weakneſs and inſuf- 
ficiency of Officers, ſince he had got the 
ſole nomination and management of them; 
only Totmides broke looſe from him, and 
contrary to his orders, unadviſedly fought 
with the Beotians, and was ſlain ; whereas 
Fabias, for want of that general power and 
influence upon the Officers, had not the 
means to obviate their miſcarriages ; but it 
had been happy for the Romans if his Au- 
thority had been greater; for ſo we may 
preſume, their diſaſters had been fewer. 

As to their liberality and publick1pirit, 
Pericles was\eminent in never taking any 
oifts, and Fabiaus for giving his own maney 
to ranſom his Soldiers ; though the ſum did 
not exceed fix Talents. This right we mult 
do Pericles, that no man had ever greater 
opportunities to inrich himſelf (as Rivies 
had preſents offer*d him from ſo many Kings 
and Princes, and States of his Alliance) yet 
noman was ever more tree from corruption. 
And for the beauty and magnificence of 
_ 'Femples and publick Edifices, with which 
headorn'd his Country, it muſt be conteſt, 
that. all the Ornaments and Structures of 
Rome, to the time of the Ceſars, had no- 
thing to compare, either in greatneſs of de- 
{ign or of expence, with the luſtre of thoſe 
which Pericles only ereted at Athens. 
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Books Printed for Jacob Tonſon withe 
in Grays-Jnn-Gate, next Grays Inn» 
Lane. 


COBLIRE 


Iiton's Paradiſe Loſt, in Folio, with 13 Cop- 

per Cuts, 

The Works of that famous Engliſh Poet, Mr, Edmond 
Spencer, viz. The Fairy Queen, The Shep- 
herds Calendar. The Hiſtory of Ireland, &c. 
with an account of his Life, and ſeveral Pieces 
of his, never Printed till the year, 1379. 

Ovid's Love Epiſtles : Tranſlated into Engliſh by 
The Earl of Mulgrave, Sir C arr Scrope, Mr, Dry- 
den,and ſeveral other Eminent Hands: Adorn'd 
with variety of Copper Cuts. 

The Odes, Satyrs, and Epiſtles of Horace, Tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Mr. Creech of Oxford. 

Miſcellany Poems, containing a new Tranſlation of 
Virgil's Eclogues.and feveral parts of the Eneids - 
Ovid's Love Elegies, ſeveral Odes of Horace, and 
Parts of Lucrecius ;, with variety of Original 
Poems : Written by the moſt Eminent Hands, 
and Publſ'd by Mr. Dryden. 

Syphilis ; Or a Poetical Hiffory of the French Diſ- 
eaſe: Written in Latin by Fracaſtorius, aud 
Engliſh'd by Mr. Tate. 

Carmen Seculare, for the Year 1700, 

To the Ring, A Poem, 


Avſolom 


A Catalogue of Books. 


Abſolom and Achitopl:el, in Two Parts, 

The Medall, A Sityr againſt Sedition. 

An Elegy upon the Death of King Charles the Second, 
by Mr. Dryden. 

The Hind and Panther, a Poem in 2 Parts, 


MISCELLANTIES. 


A Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, in three 
Books: The Firſt treating at large concerning 
the ſeveral Authors of the Bible. The Second 
containing the Hiſtory of the chief Tranſlations 
of the Bible, made either by Jews or Chriſtians, 
The Third laying down Rules whereby a 
more exact Tranſlation may be made of the 
Scripture than hitherto has been; with a Sup- 
plement in anſwer to MounſieurSpahein's Book 
azainſt it : Written in Frency, and Engliſhed 
by H. D. 

Contemplations upon the Remarkable Paſſages in 
the Life of the Holy Jeſus, by Joſeph Hall, late 
Lord Biſhop of Excter. 

Letters Written by Sir W. Temple, Bar, and o- 
ther Miniſters of State, both at Home and A- 
broad : Containing an account of the moſt Im- 
portant Tranſactions that pais'd in Chriſtendom 
from 1655 to 1672. In two Volumes. Re- 
view'd by Sir W, Temple ſometime before his 
Death : And Publifſh'd by Fonathan Swift Do- 
meſtick Chaplain to his Exccllency the Earl of 
Berkeley, one of the Lords Jultices of Ireland. 

Lnve-Litters between a Nobleman and his Siſter, 


You may be furniſhed with moſt ſorts of Laws 


Buoks, and Plays, 


